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MATtMEW PRIOR is one of thofe 
that have burft out from an obfcure 
original to great eminence. He Was bom, 
July 21, 1664, according td fome, at Win- 
burhe iri Dorfetfhire, of I knoW nbt what 
patents ; others fay that he was the fbn of a 
joiner of London: he was perhaps willing 
enough to leave his birth unfettled *, in hope^^ 
like Don Quixote, that the . hiftorian of his 

• The difficulty of fettling Prior^s birth-place is great. In 
the regifter of his College he is called, at his admiffion by 
the Prefident^ Matthew Frior of Winburrt in Middle/ex ; by 
himfelf next day, Matthew Prior of Dwrfetjhire^ in which 
county, not in Middlefex, Winhwrtiy or Wimbornt^ as it 
Hands in the Villarti is found. When he flood candidate for 
his fellowihip^ live years afterwards^ hd was regiflered again 
by himielf as of Middle/ex* The laft record Qught to be 
preferred, becaufe it was made upon oath. It is obffrvable* 
that, as a native of Winhorne^ he is ftiled Filius QeorgiiPriftr, 
generofi'^ not confidently with the common account of th« 
^eannefs of his birth. 

Vol. hi. B «dlioni 
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adlions might find him fome illuftrious alli- 
ance. 

He is fuppofed to have fallen^ by his fa- 
ther's death, into the hands of his uncle, a 
vintner near Charing-crofs, who fent him 
for fome time to Dr. Bufby at Weftminfter j 
but, not intending to give him any education 
beyond that of the fchool, took him, when 
he was well advanced in literature, to his own 
houfe ; where the earl of Dorfet, celebrated 
for patronage of genius, found him by chance, 
as Burnet relates, reading Horace, and was 
fo well pleafed with his proficiency, that he 
undertook the care and coA of his academical 
education. 

He entered his name in St. John's College 
at Cambridge in 1682, in his eighteenth 
year ; and it may be reafonably fuppofed that 
he was diftinguifhed among his contempo- 
raries. He became a Bachelor, as is ufual, in 
four years ; and two years afterwards wrote 
the poem on the Deity ^ which Hands firft in 
his volume. 

It is the eftablifhed pradice of that College 
to fend every year to the earl of Exeter fome 

poem$ 
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pbems upon facred fubje£ls, in acknowledg- 
ftient of a benefadion enjoyed by them from 
the. bounty of his anceftor. On this occafion 
were thofe v6rfes written, which, though no- 
thing is faid of their fuccefs, feem to have 
recommended him to fome notice; for his 
praife of the countcfs's mufic, and his lines 
on* the famous picture of Seneca, afford real- 
fbn for imagining that he was more or lefe 
converfant with that family. 

- The fame year he publifhed the City Moufe 
and Country Moufe ^ to ridicule Dryden's Hind 
and P anther y in conjundion with Mr. Mon- 
tague. There is a ftory * of great pain fuf- 
fered, and of tears flied, on this occafion, by 
Dryden, who thought it hard that an old man 
Jhould he Jo treated by thofe to whom he had al- 
nvays been civil. By tales like thefe is the 
envy raifed by fuperior abilities every day 
gratified : when they are attacked, every one 
hopes to fee them humbled j what is hoped 
is readily believed, and what is believed is 
confidently told. Dryden had been more ac- 
cuftomed to hoftilities, than that fuch enemies 
ihould break his quiet j and if we can fuppofe 

• Spence., 

B 2 14m 
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him vexed, it would be hard to deny hiiil 
fetife enough to conceal his uneafinefs. 

The City Moufe and Country Moufe procuf- 
efd its authors more folid advantages than the 
pieafure Of firfetting Dryden ; for they were 
both Ipeedily preferred^ Montague, indeed, 
obtained the fifft notice, with fofne degree of 
difcontent, as it feems, in Prior, who proba- 

^bly knew that his. own part of the perform- 
ance was the beft. He had not, however, 
riluch reafon to complain ; for he came to 
London, and obtslined fuch notice, that (in 
1 691) he was ferit to the Congrefs at The 
Hague as fecretary to the embafly^ In this 
affembly of princes and nobles, to which Eu- 
rope has perhaps fcarcely feeri arty thing equal, 

* was formed the grand alliance againft Lewis ; 
which at laft did not produce efFefts propor- 
tionate to the magnificence of the tranfadion. 

The conduct of Prior, in this fplendid ini- 
tiation into public bufinefs, was fo pleafing to 
king William, that he made him one of the 
gentlemen of his bedchamber ; and he is fup- 
' pofed to have pafled fome of the next years in 
the quiet cultivation of literature and poetry. 
'•^ Thd 



^ 
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The death of Queen Mary (in 1695) pro-r 
duced a fubj^ft for a}l the writers : perhaps 
no funeral was ever fo poetically attended, 
Dryden, indeed, as a man difcountenanced 
and deprived, was filent; but fcarpely any 
Other maker of verfes omitted to bring his 
tribute of tuneful forrow. An emulation of 
degy was univerfal. Maria's praife was not 
confined to the Englifh language, but fills ^ 
great part of the Mufa Anglicana. 

Prior, who was both a poet and a courtier, 
was top diligent to mifs this opportunity of re- 
fjped. He wrote a long ode, which was pre- 
fented to the king, by whom it was not likely 
to b? ?ver read, 

I 

In two years he was fecretary to another 
embalTy at the treaty of Ryfwick (in 1 697) j 
and next year had the fame office at the court 
of France, where he is faid to havie been con- 
iidered with great diftindtion* 

As he was one day furveying the apart- 
ments at Verfailles, being fhewn the Victories 
pf Lewis, painted by Le Brun, and alke4 

B 3 whether 
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whether the king of England's palace had 
any fuch decorations ; The monuments of my. 
Mqfiers aEiions^ faid he, are to befeen every-' 
^wbere but in his own houfe. The piiSures of 
Le Brun are not only in themfelves fufficientljt 
oftentatious, but were explained by infcrip- 
tions fo arrogant, that Boileau and Racine 
thought it neceflary to make theni more 
fimple. 

He was in the following year at Lop with 
the king ; from whoin, after a long audience, 
he carried orders to England, and upon his 
arrival became under-fecretary of ftate in the 
earl of Jerfey's office ; a poft which he did 
not retain long, becaufe Jerfey was removed j 
but he was foon made commiffioner of Trade. 

This year (1700) produced one of his 
lohgeft and nioft fplendid comppfitions, the 
Carmen Seculare^ in which he exhaufts all his 
powers of celebration. I mean not to accufe 
him of flattery ; he |)robably thought all that 
he writ, and retained as much veracity as 
can be properly exadted from a poet pro- 
fcflfedly encomiaftic. King William fuppli- 
ed copious materials for either verfe or profe. 
' ^ His 
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His whole life had been adtion, and none 
ever denied him the refplendent qualities of 
fteady refolution and perfonal courage. He 
was really in Prior's mind what he reprefents 
him in his verfes ; he confidered him as a 
hero, and was aceuftomed to fay, that he^ 
praifed others in compliance with the fafliion, 
but that in celebrating king William he fol- 
lowed his inclination. To Prior gratitude 
would di£tate jpraife, which reafon would not 
refufe. 

Among the advantages to arife from the 
future years of William's reign, he mentions 
Socktm for ufeful Arts^ and among them 

,Some that with care true eloquence fhall teach^ 
And to juft idioms fix our doubtful fpeech j 
That from our writers diftant realms may know 
The thanks we to our monarch owe. 
And fchools profefs our tongue through every 

land. 
That has invok'd his aid, or blefs'd his hand. 

Tickell, in his ProJpeSl of Peafi^ has the. 
fame hope of a new academy : 

In happy chains our daring language bound. 
Shall fport no more in arbitrary fpood. 

B 4 * Whether 
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Whether the fimilitude of thofe paffagea 
which exhibit the fame thought on the fame 
occafion proceeded from accident or imitation^ 
is not eafy to determine. Tickell might have 
been impreffed with his expectation by Swift's 
Propojal for afcertaintng the Englijh Lan-^ 
guage^ then lately publiihed* 

In the parliament that met in 1701, he 
was chofen reprefentative of Eaft Grinftead. 
Perhaps it was about this time that he chang- 
ed his party ; for he voted for the impeach- 
ment of thofe lords who had perfuaded the 
king to the Partition-treaty, a treaty in which 
he had himfelf bee^i minifterially employed. 

A great part of queen Anne's reign was a 
time of war, in which there was little em^ 
ployment for negotiators, and Prior had 
therefore leifure to make or to polifli verfes* 
When the battle of Blenheim^ called forth all 
the verfe-men, Prior, among the reft, took 
care to fhew his delight in the increafing ho- 
nour of his country by an Epiftle to Boileau, 

He publifhed, foon afterwards, a volume of 
poems, with the encomiaflic character of his 

deceafetf 
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4eceafed patron the duke of Dorfet : it began 
with the College Exercife, and ended with the 
Nut-brown Ma%d% 

The battle of Ramillies foon afterwards (in 
1 706) excited him to another effort of poetry. 
On this occafion he had fewer or lefs formi- 
dable rivals ; and it would be not eafy to namp 
any other compofition produced by that event 
which is now remembered. 

Every thing has its day. Through the 
reigns of William ai)d Apne no prolperous 
event paffed undignified by ppetry. In the 
laft war, when France was difgraced and 
cverpojsr^red in every quarter of thp globe, 
when Spain, coming to her afliftance, oply 
jQiared her calamities, and the name of an 
Englifhi^aij was reverenced through Europe, 
no poet was heard amidfl the general acclama,- 
tion ; the fame of our counfellors and heroes 
was intruded to the Gazetteer. 

TTie nation in time grew weary of the 
war, and the queen grew weary of her mi- 
nifters. The war was burdenfome, and the 
minifters were infolent. Harley and his 

friends 
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fiiwids began to hope th« they might, by 
driving the Whigs from court and froiq. 
power, gratify at once the queen and the peo- 
ple. There was now a call for writers, who 
iliight. convey intelligence of paftabufe^, and 
&ew the ly^afte of public money, the unreji- 
ibnaUe ConduB offhe Allies^ the avarice of gc^ 
tierals, the tyranny of minions, atidthegeni?- 
tal danger of approaching ruin. 

For this purpofe a paper called the Exa^ 
miner was periodically pubiifhed, written, as 
it happened, by any wit of the party, aiid 
ibtnetimes ^8 ia faid by Mrs, Manley. Some 
^ttt owned by Swift ; and one, in ridicule of 
Garth's verfes to Godolphin upon thelofsef 
kfe place, wais written by Prior, and anfwer- 
ed by Addifon, who appears to have knowij 
the author either by conjedure or intelli-- 
gence^ 

The Tories^ who were now in power, were 
in hafte to end the war ; and Prior, being 
recalled (1710) to his former employment of 
making treaties, was fent (July 171 1) pri- 
vately to Paris with propofitions of peace. 
He wms remembered at the French court; 

and, 
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and, returning in about a month, brought 
mth him the Abbe Gaultier, and M. Mefna« 
ger, a minifter from France^ invefted with ful| 
powers. 

Thistranfadion not being avowed, Mackay 
the mafter of the Dover packet-boat, either 
zealoufly or officioufly, feized Prior and his 
aflbciates at Canterbury. It is eafily fuppofed 
that they were foon releafed. 

The negotiation was begun at Prior's houle, 
V^^here the Queen's minifters met Mefhager 
(September 20, 171 1), and entered privately 
upon the greit^ bufinefs. The importance^ of 
Prior appears from the mention made of him 
by St. John in his Letter to the Queen. 

" My Lord Treafurer moved, and all my 
^* Lords were of the fame opinion, that Mr, 
** Prior fhould be added to thofe who are 
" empowered to fign ; the reafon for which 
^* is, becaufe he, having perfonally treated 
** with Monfieur de Torcy, is the beft wit- 
" nefs we can produce of the fenfe in which 
** the general preliminary engagements arc 
f * entered into ; bcfides which, as l^ is the 

" beft 
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5' beft verfed in matters of trade of all your 
*♦* lylajefty's fervants who have been trufted 
V in this fecret, if you (hall think fit to em-^ 
ploy him in the future treaty of commerce, 
it will be of confequence that he has been 
a party concerned in concluding that con- 
** vention, which muft be the rule of this 
♦* treaty.'' 

The aflembly of this important night was 
in fome degree clandcftine, the defign of 
treating not being yet openly declared, and, 
when the Whigs returned to power, was 
aggravated to a charge of high treafon; 
though, as Prior remarks in his imperfed 
^nfwer to the Report of the Committee of Se- 
crecyy no treiaty ever w^g made without priyatQ 
interviews and preliminary difcuffion^. 

My bufinefs is not the hiftory of the peace, 
but the life of Prior. The conferences began 
at Utrecht on the firft of January (1711-12), 
and the Englifh plenipotentiaries arrived 
on the fifteenth. The minifters of the dif- 
ferent potentates conferred and conferred ; but 
the peace advanced fo flowly, that fpeedier 
methods were found neceflary, and Boling- 

brokq 
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br6ke was fent to Piiris to adjuft difFefencea 
with lefs formality ; Prior either accompanied 
him or followed him ; and after his departure 
had the appointments and authority of ail 
ambaflador, though no public charader. 

By fome miftake of the Queen's orders* 
the court of France had been difgufted ; and 
Bolingbroke fays in his Letter, " Dear Mat, 
*' hide the nakednefs of thy country, and 
** give the beft turn thy fertile brain will fur- 
*' niih thee with to the blunders of thy coun- 
" trymen, who are not much better politi'* 
^' cians than the French are poets." 

Sbon after the duke of Shrewsbury went on 
a formal embafly to Paris. It is related by 
Boyer, that the intention was to have joined 
Prior in the fame commiflion, but that 
Shrewfbury refiifed to be aflbci^ted with a 
man fo meanly born. Prior therefore con- 
tinued to a£t without a title till the duke re- 
turned next year to England, and then he af- 
fumed the ftyle and dignity of embaflador. 

But, while he continued in appearance a 
pnVate man, he was treated with confidence 

7 ^y 
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by Lewis, who fent him with a ktter to thef 
Queen, written in favoiir of the eledor of 
Bavaria. ** I fhall exped,'^ fays he, " with 
^* impatience, the return of Mr. Prior, whofe 
" conduct is very agreeable to me." And 
while the Duke of Shrewfbury was ftill at 
Paris, Bolingbroke wrote to Prior thus : 
^ Monfieur de Torcy has a confidence in 
" you ; make ufe of it, once for all, upon 
** this occafion, and convince him thoroughly, 
^ that we muft give a different turn to our 
•* parliament and our people, according to 
^ their refolution at this crifis.*' 

Prior's public dignity and fplendour com- 
menced in Auguft 17 1 3, and continued till 
the Auguft following ; but I am afraid that, 
according to the ufual fate of greatnefs, it 
was attended with fome petplexitiies and mor- 
tifications. He had not all that is cuftom- 
arily given to ambafladors : he hints to the 
(^een, in an imperfedt poem, that he had 
no fervice of plate ; and it appeared, by the 
debts which he contrafted, that his remit- 
tances were not punctually made. 



On 
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On the firft of Auguft 1714, enfued thjt 
downfall of the Tories and tK« d^adatioij 
of Prior. He was recall^ j b«t was not ahl^ 
to return, being detained by the debts which 
he had found it neceflary to contra^ and 
which were not difcharged before March 
though his old friend Montague was now at 
the head of the treafuiy. 

He returned then as foon as he could, and 
was welcomed on the 25th of March by a 
warrant, but was, however, fuffered to live 
in his own houfe, under the cuftody of the 
meffenger, till he was examined before a 
committee of the Privy Council, of which 
Mr. Walpole was chairman, and lord Co- 
ningfby, Mr. Stanhope, and Mr. Lechmere, 
were the principal interrogators; who, in this 
examination, of which there is printed an 
account not unentertaining, behaved with the 
boifteroufnefs of men elated by recent au- 
thority. They are reprefented as aflcing 
queftions fometimes vague, fometiipes infidi- 
cus, and writing anfwers different from thofe 
which they received. Prior, however, feems 
to have been overpowered by their turbu- 
lence ; for he confeffes that he figned what, 

if 
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if he had ever come before a legal judicature, 
he fliould have contradided or explained 
away. The oath was adminiftered by Bof- 
cawen, a Middlefex juftice, who at laft wasf 
going to write his atteiiation on the wrong 
fide of the paper. 

They were very induftrious to find fbme 
charge againft Oxford, and alked Prior, with 
great earneftnefs, who was prefent when the 
preliminary articles wer^ talked of or figned 
at his houfe ? He told them, that either the 
earl of Oxford or the duke of Shrewlbury 
was abfent, but he could not remember 
which; an anfwer which perplexed them^ 
becaufe it fupplied no accufation againfi 
either. " Could any thing be more abfurd," 
fays Jie, " or more inhuman, than to propofe 
** to me a queftion, by the anfwering of 
« which I might, according to them, 
** prove myfelf a traitor ? And notwithftand- 
** ing their folemn promife, that nothing; 
<* which I could fay £hould hurt myfelf, I 
♦* had no reafon to truft them : for they vio- 
*^ lated that promife about five hours after. 
♦' However, I owned I was. there prefent. 

«* Whethei' 
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** Whether this was wifely done or no, I 
** leave to my friends to determine." 

When he had figned the paper, he was told 
by Walpole, that the committee were not fan 
tisfied with, his behaviour, nor could give fuch 
an account of it to the Commons as might me- 
rit favour; and that they now thought a 
ftri£ker confinement ncceffary than to his own 
houfe. " Here" fays he, " Bofcawen played 
** the moralift, aiad Coningfby the chriftian, 
" but both very aukwardly." The meflenger^ 
in whofe cuftody he was to be placed, waa 
then called, and very decently afls:ed by Co- 
ningfby, if bis houfe was fecured by bars and 
bolts t The meflenger anfwered, No^ ynAk 
aftonifhment ; at which Coninglby very an- 
grily faid, S/V, you muji fecure this pr if oner ;. 
it is for the fafety of the nation : if he cfcape^ 
you fhall anfwerfor it. 

They had already printed their report ; an4, 
in this examination were endeavouring to find 
proofs. 

He continued thus confined for fome time ; 
and Mr. Walpole (June 10, 1715) moved for, 
Vol. III. C . ' an 
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an impeachment againft him. What made 
him fo acrimonious does not appear : he was 
by nature no thirfter for blood. Prior was a 
week after committed to clofe cu&ody^ with 
orders that na perfoHjhould be admkted to J^e 
him wiibfDut kavejrom the Speaker. ■ ' - 

When, two yeai:s after, an ACt o£ Grace 
was pafied, he was excepted, and continued 
ftill; in cuftody, whi^h he had made lefc te** 
Sous by writing his Alma. He. was, howevef , 
fboa after diicharged^* 

^ He. had now his liberty, but he had no- 
thing elfe» Whatever the profit pf hi& em- 
ployments might have been, he had always 
Ipent it ; and at thfe age of fifty-three was, 
irf'ith all his abilitiea, in danger of periur\% 
having yetv. no folid revenue but from, the 
fellowlhip of his college, * which, when in, hia, 
exaltation he was cenfured for retaining it, 
he feid, h^ could live upon at laft* 

• . A. . - ^ . » . 

Being however generally known and^ ef-*, 

teemed, he was encouraged to add. other 

"tioems to thofe which he hadprinted^ and- to 

publifh them by fubfcr^tioa. The expedient 

- 6 ♦ Succeeded 
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iilcCfieded by the induftry of many friends, 
who drcidated the propofals*, and the. care 
of iiwie, who, itbiikid, wiChheld the t»<mcy 
from hiiD) left he {faxmld Squander it. The 
price of the volume was two guineafi; the 
whole collection was four thoufand ; to which 
lord Harky^ die Ibn of the earl of Oxford, 
Xo whom bt had mvaiiably adhored^ added 
AQ equarftm^ £[>r tiie piifichafe of Down-hall, 
iBvhich ;Pid6r was to enjoy during li^e, and 
H^dbsy a^er his deceafe* 

He had now, what wits and philcfophers 
have often wiftiisdj tHc pow.er of paff ng the 
day in coafigfi^a^'e tranquillity. But it 
feems ethait bu£y .men Seldom live long in a 
ftate *Qf quiet, ^t ' is oic^ . unlikely that his 
health declined. He complains of deafnefs ; 
Jbr^ fays he, / totrk lit fie care of my ears while 
I was not Jfire if my"heqd was my own. 

Of any occurrences in his remaining life 
I have found no account. In a letter to 
Swift, " I liave," fays he, " treated lady Har- 
" riot at Cajnbri4ge. A Fellow of a College 
*' treat ! and fpoke vef fes to her in a gown 
*' and^cap ! What, tiie pknipotentiary, jfo far 

* Swj/t obtained many fubfcriptlons for him in Ireland. 

C 2 " concerned 
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** concerned In the damned peace at Utrecht t 
** the man that makes up half the volume of 
*' tcrfe profe, that make^ up the report of 
" the committee, fpeaking verfes ! Sic ejl^ 
*' homo fum^^ 

He died at WitnpoUy a feat of the eari of 
Oxford, on the eighteenth of September 1721, 
and was buried in Weftminfter; where on a 
monument, for which, as the Iqft piece of 
human vanity^ he left five hundred pounds, is 
engraven this epitaph ; 

Sui Temporis Hiftoriam mediCand, 

Paulatim obfcpcns Fcbris 

Operi fimul & Vitae filum abrupit, 

Sept. 18. An. Dom, ,1721. lExn. 57. 

H. S« £« 

Vir Eximius 

Screniffimis 

Regi GuLiELMo Reginseque MxRiiE 

In Congreffionc Foederatorum 

Hagae anno 1690 celebrata, 

Deinde Magpie Britannias Legatis 

Turn lis. 
Qui anno 1697 Pacem Ryswicki confccerunt^ 

Turn iis, 
Qui apud Gallos annis proximis Legationem obicnmt ; 

Eodcm ctiam anno 1697 in Hibernia 

Secre- 
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Secretarius; 
Nee non in utroque Honorabili confcflu 

Eorum, 

Qui anno 1700 ordinandis Commercii negotiis, 

Qijique anno 171 1 dirigendis Portorii rebus, 

Prasfidebant, 

COMMISSIONARIUS ; 

Poftremo 

Ab Anna 

Fcliciflimae memorise Regina 

Ad LuDovicuM XIV. Galliag Rcgem 

Miflus anno 171 1 

De P^cc ftabilicnda, 

(Pace etiamnum durante* 

Diiiqpe ut boni jam omncs fperant duratura) 

Cum fumma poteftatc Lcgatus. 

MATTHiEUS PRIOR Armigcr; ' 

Qui 

Hos omnes, quibus cumulatus eft, Titulos 

Humanitatis, Ingenii, Erudicionis laude 

Superavit ; 

Cui enim nafcenti facilcs arriferant Mufas, 

Hunc Puerum Schola hie Rcgia perpolivit 5 

Juvenem in Collegio Sti. Johannis 

Cantabrigia optirnis Seientiis inftruxit ; 

Virum deniquc auxit ; & perfecit 

Moha cum viris Principibus confuetudo j 

Ita Hiatus, ita inftitutus, 

A Vatum Choro avelli nunquam potuit, 

3cd folebat fappe rerum Civilium grayitatcm 

Aipceniorum Literarum Studiis condire ; 

C 3 Et 
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Et cum omnc adco Poeticcs genus 

Haud infelicicer tentafct. 

Turn in Fabellis coacinftc lepideque tcxendis 

Miru§ Artifex 
Neminem habuit parcm^ 

Hsec libcralis aninii obleftanncnta ; 

Quam nuUo Illikbore conftitcrint. 

Facile ii perfpcxerCy quibus ufus eft Amici ; 

Apud quos Urbanitatum & Leporunn plenosi 

Cum ad rem, quseconque forte inciderat, 

Apt^ varie Copiofecjutfalkiderct, 
Interea nihil quteGtun>< mhil vi cxprefluni 

Videba;tQf|^ 

Sted omnia vAtfa effluere,. 

Bx qtrafi jogi c fome flrfFatim txuher2ttc\ 

1 ta* Su€»^ tandcih dqbios reliquit, * 
Eifirtne in Scriptis, Pbeta Elcganrfor^ 
An in Conviftu, Comes Jucundior. 

Of Pn6r, etoinent as h^ was, both by his 
abilities and ftation, -^ery fev^ memorials have 
beeil leff by hU cfoftfempOraties ; the account 
therefore tauft' liow be deftitute of his private 
charader and flmiliar pradf ices. He lived at 
a time when the rage of party det€d:ed all 
which iif wars any manV iisteitefl to hide ; and 
as little ill is heard' of Priory k h certain that 
not miicl^ was known. He was* w&n afraid of 
provdaiag osnfwe ; £6f iwiwi* liie .forfbob the 

Whigs, 
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Whigs *, under whofe patronage he firft tn^ 
tered the tvorld, he became a Tory (o ardent 
and determinate, that he did not willingly 
confort with men of different opinions. He 
was one of the fixteen Tories who met weekly, 
and agreed to addfefs each other by the title 
of Brother ; and feems to have adhered, nt)t 
only by concurrence of political defigns, but 
by peculiar aiFe£tion, to the earl of Oxford and 
his family. With how much confidence he 
was trlifted, has been already told. 

He Was however, in Pope's * opinion, fit 
only fo inake verfes, and lefs qualified for 
bufiiiefs than Addifon himfelf. This was 
furely faid without confideration. Addifon, 
exalted to a high place, was forced into degra- 
dation by the fenfe of his own incapacity; 
Prior^ who was employed by men very tapa- 
ble of eftimating his value, having been fecre- 
tary to one embafly, had, when great abilities 
were again Wianted, the fame ofiice another 
time ; ahd was/ after fo much expferifence of hiS 
knowlcgeand dexterity^ at laft fentto tranfa£k 
a negotiation in tHe higheft degree arduous 
irtd important j for which be was quali^ 

♦ Spence. 

C 4 fied, 
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fied, among other requifites, in the opinion of 
Bolingbroke, by his influence upon the French 
minifter, and by fkill in queftions of commerce 
above other men., 

Of his behaviour in the lighter parts of life, 
k is too late to get much intelligence. One 
of his anfwers to a bbaftful Frenchman has 
been related, and to an impertinent he made 
another equally proper. During his embafTy, 
he fat at the opera by a man, who, in his rap- 
ture, accompanied with his own voice* the prin-» 
cipal finger. Prior fell to railing at the per- 
former with all the terms of reproach that he 
could colleft, till the Frenchman, ceaiingfrom 
his fong, began to expoftulate with him for 
his harfh cenfure of a man who was confefTedly 
the ornament of the ftage. *• I know all 
^^ that," fays the ambafTador, ^^mais ilcbanteji 
** haut^ que je nef^aurois vous entendre^^ 

In a gay French company, where every one 
fung a little fong or ftanza, of which the bur- 
den was, Bannijfons la Mdancholle ; when it 
came to his turn to fing, after the performance 
of a young lady that fat next him, he produce^ 
thefe extemporary lines : 
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jMais celle voix, et ccs beaux yeuXj 
Font Cupidon trop dangcrcux, 
Et je ftiis trifle quand jc crie 
BannilTons la Melancholiet 

; ' Tradition reprefents him as willing to de-» 
icend from the dignity of the poet and the 
ftatefman to the low delights of mean company. 
His Chloe probably was fometimes ideal ; but 
the woman with whom he cohabited was a 
defpicable drab * of the loweft fpccies. One 
pf his wenches, perhaps Chloe, while he was 
abfent from his houfe, fiole his plate, and ran 
^way ; as was related by a woman who had 
been his fervant. Of this propenfity to fordid 
ponverfe I have feen an account fo ferioufly 
ridiculous, that it feems to deferve infertion f • 

*^ I have been affured that Prior, after havi 
^^ ing fpent the evening with Oxford, Boling- 
" broke. Pope, and Swift, would go and fmoke 
^ a pipe, and drink a bottle of ale, with a 
*^ common foldier and his wife, in Long- 
^* Acre, before he went to bed ; not from any 
** remains of the lownefs of his original, as 
f* one faid, but, I fuppofe, that his faculties 

♦ Spepce. f Richardfoniana. 

« — Strain'd 
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« —Strain'd to th^ height, ' 
«' In that celeftial Colloquy fublime, 
** Dazzled and fpenr, funk down, and (ought 
^* repair.'* 

Poor Prior ? v/hf v^zs he {oJlfatfied\ aftd in 
filth want of ripair^ aftet a conyerfation with 
men not, in the opinion of the world, much 
wifer than hinjfelf ? But fuch are the conceits 
of fpecuhtifts, vfhojlratn ximt faculties to find 
ifi a mine what lies upon the furface. 


i 

His opinions, fb far as the Allans of judging 
are left us, feem to have been right ; but his 
life was, it feems, irregular, negligent, arid 
fenfual. 
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PRIOR has written with great variety, 
and his variety has made him popular. He 
has tried all ftyles, from the grotefque to the 
folemn, and has not fo failed in any as to in- 
cur derifion or difgrace. 

His works may be diftindly considered as 
compri/ing Tales, Love-verfes, Qccafional 
JPoems, Alma, and Solomon. 

His Tales have obtained general approbation, 
being written with great familiarity and great 
fpritefinefs ; the language is eafy, but feldom 
grofs, and the numbers fmooth,. without ap- 
pearance of care. Of thefe Tales there are 
only four. The Ladle ; which is introduced 
by a Preface, neither neceflary nor pleaiing, 
neither grave nor merry. Paulo Purgantt ; 
which has like wife a Preface, but of more va-^ 
lue than the Tale. Hans Carvel^ not over- 
decent J smd Protogenes and Apelles^ an old 
ftory, mingled, by an affectation not difagree- 
^Je, with modern images. The Young Gen^ 

tleman 
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tlemait In Love has hardly a juft claim to the 
title of a I'ale. 1 know not whether he be 
the original author of any Tale which he has 
given us. The Adventure of Hans Carvel has 
pafled through many fuccefEons of merry wits ; 
for it is to be found in Ariofto's Satires, and is 
perhaps yet older. But the merit of fuch 
ftories is the art of telling them. 

In his Amorous. EfFufions he is ^efs happy; 
for they are not didated by nature or by 
paflipn, and have neither gallantry nor ten»- 
dernefs. They have the coldnefs of Cowley, 
without his wit, the dull exercifes of a fkilful 
verfifyer, refolved at all adventures to write 
fomething about Chloe, and trying to be a- 
morous by dint of ftudy. His fiftions there- 
fore are mythological. Venus, after the ex-* 
ample of the Greek Epigram, alks when fhe 
wtis feen naked and bathing. Then Cupid is 
mifiaken ; then Cupid is difarmed\ then he lofes 
his dails to Ganymede; then yupiter fends him 
a ffimmons by Mercury. Then Chloe goes 
ar^iwnting, with an ivory quiver graceful at her 
Jrde; Diana miftakes her for one of her 
nymphs, and Cupid laughs at the blunder. 
All l\m is furely defpicable ; and' even when 

• 

he 
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fee tries to afl: the lover, without the help of 
* gods or goddefles, his thoughts are unafie^ng 
or remote. He talks not Hie a man of tb'u 
worlds 

The gfeateftof allhis amorous eflays is Henry 
and Emma; a dull and tedious dialogue, which 
excites neither efteem for the man nor tender- 
nefs for the woman. The example of Emma, 
who refolves to follow an outlawed murderer 
wherever fear and guilt: fhall drive him, 
deferves no imitation ; and the experiment 
by which Henry tries the lady's conftancy, is 
fuch as muft end either in infamy to her, or 
in difappointment to himfel£ 

His occafional Poems neceflarily loft part 
of their value, as their occafions, being lefs re- 
membered, raifed lefs emotion. Some of 
them, however, are prefenred by their inhe- 
rent excellence. The burlefque of Boileau's 
Ode on Namur has, infome parts, fuch airi- 
nefs and levity as will always procure it read- 
ers, even among thofe who cannot comparp 
it with the original. The Epiftle to Boileau 
is not fo happy. The Poems to the King are 
/ . 5 now 
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jQOwr peryfed only l>y; yoong ftudrats, who reaxi 
merely that they may 'learn to write; and p^ 
the Carmen Seculare^ I cannot feut {bfped that 
I might praife or cenfure it by caprice, with- 
out danger of detedion ; for who can be fup- 
pofed to have laboured through it ? Yet the 
time has been when this neglected wort was 
ip popddar, that it wastranflated into Latin by 
no common mailer^ 

His Poem on the battle of RiamilKes is ne- 
ceffarily tedious by the form of the ftanza : an 
Uniform mafs of ten lines, thirty^ve times 
repeated, inconfequential and flightly con- 
neded, mull weary both the ear and the un- 
derftanding. His imitation of Spenfer, which 
confifts principally in I'wetn and I 'meet ^ with- 
tyilt exclulion of later modes of (peech, makes- 
4ris poem neither ancient nor modern. HIs^ 
Tftcntion of Mars and Bdlona^ and Ms com- 
parifon of Marlborough to the Eagle that beairs 
the thunder of Jupiter ^ are all puerile and un- 
affe<9:mg ; and yet more defpicable is the long 
tale told by Lewis in his defpair, of Srute^smd 
'7'rGynovante^ and the teeth of Cadmus^ wilh 
^is iimilies of the raven and 'Ciagle, and 'wolf 

and 
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and Uon* By the he)p c^ Aich eafy fidionc, 
and "vulgar topick^, ¥rithaut acquaiotaace with 
life, 2(nd without knowl^g^ of art or nature, 
a poem of any length, cold and lifelefs like 
this, may be eafily written on any fubjed. 

• • • • « 

In his Epilogues to Phadra and to Lucius^ he 
is very happily facetious; but in the Pro- 
logue before the Queen, the pedant has found 
his way, with Minerva, Perfeus, and Andro- 
meda. 

His Epigrams and lighter pieces are, like 
thofe of others, fometimes elegant, fometimea 
trifling, and fometimes dull ; among the beft 
are the Cnttietion^ and the epitaph on Jkkn antf 
yoan. ; ' 

•• — 2 » » 

Scarcely any one of our poets has writsea* 
fo much, and tranflated fo little : the verfioc^ 
of CalHmachus is fixfEcient^y Ikentious-; tha 
paraphrafe on St. Paul's Exhortation to Cha- 
rity is emiftently beautifuL 

jihna is written iia-* piofeflfed imittitioa. oi& 
Hud%ras, and has at ieaft one* aecidentaLce*- 
iembkmce : Mu4ibFai& W4ats a pl^n, because; 16 

is 
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is left imperfe<a ; Alma is imperfedl:^ becaufe 
it fcema never to haye had a plan. Prior ap- 
pears not to have propofed to himfelf any drift 
of defign, but to have written the cafual dilates 
of the prefent moment* 

What Horace faid when he imitated Luci- 
lius, might be faid of Butler by prior, his 
numbers were not fmooth or neat : Prior ex- 
celled him in verfification, but h? wa3, like 
Horace, inventore minor ; he had not Butler'^ 
exuberance of matter and variety of illuftra- 
ticn. The fpangles of wit which he could af- 
ford; he : knew how to polifh ; but he wanted 
the bullion of his matter. Butler pours out 
a negligent profufion, certain of the weight, 
but carelefs of the ftamp. Prior has compara- 
tively little, but with that little he makes a 
fine ihew. Alma has many admirers, and was 
the ■ only pi^ce among Prior's works of which 
Pope faid that he fhould wiih to be the author. 

% 

* » - .. * 

Solomon is the work to which he entrufted^ 
the protedlion of his name, and which he ex- 
pected fucceeding ages to regard with venera- 
tion. His affe<^ion was natural ; it had un- 
doubtedly been written with great labour, and 

who 



tyhb-ls 'v^illing tdf^ tWk that he 'tia^s been U- 
Kouruig in. vain ? .He hafl infufed into it much 
knowledge and mucn tnovght : had .often po- 
hmea it to eleeance, oiten dignined. it with 
plenSoufi and lofr^etltties heightehejl^ilfp^fub-* 

ty :, lie perceived, i 
and 

^lit wl^ich' all 'o^liefs 'are 6^ finaff avail^ th6* 
p6v^t^'6f e%^gtdfe^ 'j^ayntibn ; iWd ^'allliting 
cunblity. 



/ 



tediouinels pervadps -the whole ; ot^er faults 
iare cenfured and forgdtt^nj. but; the ppwer ot 
tedioufnefs propagates itfelf. He that is weary 
the firft hour, Is ijiore v^esiry theiecondi as 
pQdi?s forced into inption, contrary , to thdr 
tendency, J3afs» more ^nd n^oi;e.f^qwlj through 
jevery fucceffiVe interval of fp^pe;; . ; j • 






Unhappily this pernicious failure is that 
5?y'h(i<fhjaii ajithor .is.Itaft iable fo. difceVer. . We 
Itte.feidam tirefomelfeiilirielv^Si arid th6 a4i: 
4rfjCQinpofition filfe and (J^Egir|S'thc mind 'With 
jrhsAgetDf langakgLand^fiiccefliori of images ; 
iErv:feiy! couplet when |)rodracdd'"ip -nW, and 
novelty is the great fource -^f ^'pliaiord. Per*- 
^' Vol. IIL P haps 
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haps no man ever thought a line ^perfluous 
when He firil; wrote it, or contraded his work 

' ^ 1 * 

till his ebullitions of invention had fubfidedf 

«. 

And even if he ihould controul his deiire of im- 
fhediate renown, and keep his work nine years' 
unpublUhed, he will be flill the author, and dill 
ill danger of deceiving hinifelf ; and if he con- 
fults his friends, he will probably find men 
who have more kindnefs than judgement, ot 
more fear to offend than defire to itiilru<3;« 

The tedioufnefs of this poem proceeds not 
from the uniformity of the fubjcd, for it is 
fufEciently diveriified, but from the continued 
tetfcJtlr of the narration ; in which Solomon re- 
lates the fuCceffiVe ticiffitudes of his own mind, 
tvithdut the inf efvetition of any other fpeakef , 
or the mention of any other agent, unlefs it be 
Abra ; the feader is only to learil 1;^haf he 
thotlght, and to be told that he thought wrotig. 
The event of every experiment is forefeen, and 
therefore the procefs ia not much regarded. 

Yet the work is fer* frtfm' defefving to b6 
neglededrf He that (hall perufe it will be able 
to ftiark many paffages,, to which he may re- 
cur for inllrudion or ddight ; many from 
which the poet may learn to write,, and the 
philofopher to reafon* " 

If 
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If Prior's poetry be generally coiifidered^ 
^ Bis ptaife ^1 be that of corre^n^fs and iti*- 
dulbry^ rather than of compafs of compreheh^*, 
fion, or activity of fancy. He never mide^ 
any effort of invention i his greater pi^es are 
only tiffues of coqimon thoughts ; and hii 
fmaller, which confift of light images or fingle 
conceits, are not always his own. I have 
traced him among the French Epigrammatifls^ 
and liave been informed that he poached for 
prey among, ojWcHre awthors. The Tbiif and 
the Cbr^^/i^r^^.I/uppofe^ generally confider- 
ed as an ori^Halprodu^ion ; with how much 
juftice this EpigramRulytelli which was written 
by Georgius Sabinus, {t poet now little known 
or read, though once the frijcnd of Luther and 
M elandthon : 

\ 

Dc Sacerdote Furem confblante. 

Quidam facrificus furem comicatUs euntem 

Hue ubi dat fonces carnificina nect. 
Nc fis mcsftus^ ait I fummi conviva Tonantis 

Jam cum cdelitibus (fi mode cfcdis) cris. 
lUe gemttts, fi vera mihi folatia prsebcs, 

Hofpcs Apud fuperos fi& mcus oro, refcrt* 
Sacrificus contra i mihi non convivia fas eft 

Duccre, jcjunans hac cdo luce nihil. 

Da Wliat 
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What h^ has valuable he owes, to hfi dili- 

g^Acfe.^id hiljudgeiicieiit. ' His '^iligehce ba^ 
juftly phuced hihx araofigfl the m&ft coirre^ 
of the Englifh poetr;. ahd he wa^otid'of* thd 
firfl: thatrefoktciyieildoavbursdkt c?orre<JJn6ftir 
He iewer ^fariificeitaacwraey to -haftei »or.in^ 
dtdges hiinfeif'iMi ibhtemptuotts negli^encti 
or iiiiplatient idleiiefs ; ^ he has ho catelel^ Im^s^ 
pr catJttigied'ieht&He«t* j liis word^ar^ iiiedy 
fdefiked, and his thbti^htd fully fexjj^andcd. If 
thb part of his 42i)iara€ter fuflSttfsi ktity abate- 
naaxt^ it muft bc.;from the dHpfOpottioti of 
hisriiymes, >wfeiqhr'h4^''fibt klways ilifficichfit 
conhmxicCy and frbiA the^admiffiofa irf -brokeTii 
hntQiiktohkSahmM i fcut ^rbapS*S'ffitot/gh^, 
like C6^ltyi' that: hdmlftkhs ought W^be'ad-^ 
mitted into heroic poetry. ♦" ' 

He had appareJntly fuch rtCtitud^ bf judge- 
ment, as fecurediWW'from every thing th* 
approached tp the ridiculous or ablurd ;• but 
as lawa Operate- im I. ciril agency not to the 
excitfiittciit of vihwe, but the repreffioxi of 
wickeducfgy fQ ju^g^rrtent in the operations df 
intelleft- ea^t hfitder faults, but not produce 
excellence. Prior is never low, nor very 
often fublime. ' It is faid by Longinus of 
* , . - Euripides, 
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EurtpideS) that he fcrcds himfclf fdhictinies 
into grandbur by tiolence oPeffbrtyas the 
lion kmdle& his fuiy by the laflies of hts own 
tail. Whatever Pfi>r obtains above medi- 
ocrity feems the effort of ffruggle arid of toil* 
He has many vigorous but few happy lines i 
he has every thing by piirchafe, ancj nothing 
' by gift ; he had no' nightly vifitaticvs of the 
Mufe, no infufions of fentiaient or felicities 
of fancy; 

Hisj -dit3ipn, however, is more his own 
than that of any aihong; the fuccefibrs of 
Dryden j h^ borrows no lucky turns, or com- 
fno^^a modes of language, from his ptede-- 
ceflbrsv His phra^fe^ are original, but they 
are fometimes harfh ; as he inherited no ele- 
gances, none h^s h^ ^bequeathed. His ex-^ 
preflion has every marjc of laborious ftudy ; 
the lirie feldom feems to have been formed at 
once ; the words did not conste till they were 
called, and were the^n put by conftraint info 
{heir plac.^, wher^ th$y do their duty, but 
do it iqlj^nly., I^ bist greater compofuions 
there may be found inore rigid ftatelinefs than 
gr^eefrtf dignity. • 

D 3 Of 
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Of yerfification he was not negligent: 
vhat he received from Dryden he did not 
lofe ; neither did he increafc; the difiiculty of 
writing, by unneceffary feverity, but ufes 
Triplets ^nd Alexandrines without fcruple* 
In his Preface to Solomon he propofes fome 
improvements, by extending the fenfe fron^ 
or^e qouplet to ai^qther, wjth variety of paufes. 
This he has attempted, but without fuccefs; 
)iis interrupted lines are unplealing, and his 
fenfe as lefs difl:in£t is lefs ftriking. 

/ He has altered the Stanza of Spenfer, as a 
houfe is altered by building another in its place 
of a different form. With how little refemr 
blance he has formed his new Stanza to that 
of his matter, thefe fpecimens will fliew. 

SPENSER. 

She flying faft from heaven's hated face. 
And from the world that her difcovcr'd wide. 
Fled to the waftcful wildcrnefs apace. 
From living cyc^i her open (hanrie to hide. 
And lurk'd in rocks and caves lon^ uncfpy*d. 
;Put that fair crew of knights, and Una fair. 
Did in that caftle afterwards abide. 
To reft thcmfclvcs, and weary powers repair, 
'^here ftore they found of all, that dainty was and 
rare. 

PRIOR, 
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To the clo(e rock the frighted raven flies. 
Soon as the rifing eagle cuts the air : 
The ihaggy wolf unfeen and tremblingJie5» . 
When the hoarfe roar proclaims the lion near* 
lU-ftarr^d did we.our forts and lines forfake^ 
To dare our Bricifh foes to open fight : 
Our conqueft we by ftratagem ihould make : 
Our triumph had been founded in our flight* 
'Tis oursj by craft and by furprife to gain : 
'Tis theirsj to meet in arms^ and battle in the 
plain. 

By t)m n$w ^^nu^ure p( his ^in^ h^ hay 
avoided djJEcuIties^ nor am I fure that he 
has lofl any of the power of pleafing j but he 
^ longer ^TQitates Spenfen 

Some of his poenjis are written without re- 
gularity of meafures j ^or^ when he com- 
menced poet, we had not recoyered from our 

Pindarick infatuation j but he probably lived 
tp be convinced that the efTence of verfe is 
order and confonance. 

P4 His 
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His numbers are fuch as mere diligence 
may attain ; they feldom pfFend the ear, and 
feldom footh it ; tfcey> comjnonly want airi-. 
nefs, lightnefs, and facility ; what is fmooth, 
is not'fbftj Hig verfes always roll, but'they 
feldom flow. 






• t 4 , 

Afurv^y, of the life and writings of Priop 
may exemplify a fepj:.ence, which he. 4Qub|:l/ef» 
underftood welj, ^hen bfl retad Horace at hia 
vncle'5 y\th vejfel long xeiams the fcfnt which 
it Jirjt receives^ Jn his parivate relaxation hd 
revived-^the tavern, and in his amorous *pe- 
(dantry he exhibited the college. But oi\ 
higher occafions^ and nobler fubjed:s, when 
tkbft'iv^ibycipoWered'Sy'the neceffity of re-r 
Eed^iBii, 4Ife! Svanted not' wifdom as a ftatefman: 
por -elegaiite as a ^'^^ '- • . 
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^ • from ;^ family in Stsaffbrjdfliirc;, qf .fo 
great antiquity that it claims a place ^ong 
the few that e^tejid Jjheir . line heypn4 the 
Norman Cpnqueft ; ^xkd was the fon of Wil-n 
liam Cotjgreye, fecond fon of Richard Con-^ 
^eve of Congreve \an4 Stratton, He vifited, 
pnce atlp^ft, the r^ii^pncc of his anceftors; and, 
I believe^ mpre places jhan pnp are ftill fhewn, 
in groves and gardens, where he is related to 
Ji.ave written his OU Batchchr^ 

Neither the time nof: place of his birth are 
certainly known : if the infcription upon his 
jnpptument -be true, he was born ia 16.72. 
For the place ; it was faid by himfelf that he 
owed his nativity to England, and by every 
^9^7 ?% .t^at li^ 5?f|s ^Qirn io. 'Ireland. Sputh^ 

ern 
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cm mentioned him with fharp cenfure, as 
a man that meanly difowned his native 
country. The biographers affign his nativity 
to Bardfa, near Leeds in Yorkfhire, from the 
account given by himfelfi as they fuppofe, to 
Jacob* 

a • 

w , - -• ^ 

To doubt whether a man of eminence 
has told the truth about his own birth, is, in 
appearance, to be very deficient in candour; 
yet nobody can live long without knowing 
that wifehoods of conveniencie or vanity, 
faifehoods from which no evil immediately 
vifible enfiies, except the general degradation 
of human teftimony, are very lightly uttered, 
and once uttered, are fullenly fupported. 
Boiieau,^ who defired to be thought a ngorous 
and fteady moralift^ having told a petty lie to 
Lewis XIV. continued it afterwards by falfe 
dates ; thinking himfelf obliged in honour^ fays 
his admirer, to maiptain what, when he laid 

It, was fo well receivedt 

I ' ' 

Wherever Gongreve was bom, he was edu- 
cated firft at Kilkenny, and afterwards at 
Dublin, his father having fome military em- 
ployment that ftationed him in Ireland : but 

aftey 
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adter having paffed through the ufual prepa- 
ratory ftudies, as may he reafonably fuppofe4 
vdth great celerity and fuccefs, his father 
thought it'proper to aiilgn him a profeffion^j 
by which fomething might be gotten ; and 
about the time of the Revolution fent him^ 
at the age of lixteen^ to ftudy law in the 
Middle Temple, where he lived for feveral 
years, but with very little attention to Sta- 
tutes or Reports, 

, His difppfition to become an author ap- 
peared very early, as he very early felt that 
force of Jffiaginatjon, and poflefled that co- 
pioufnefe of fentlment, by which intelleftual 
pleafure can be givem His firft performance 
was a novel, called Incognita^ or Love and 
Duty reconciled: It is pralfed by the biogra- 
phers, who quote fome part of the preface, 
that is indeed, for fiich a time pf life, un7 
commonly judicious, I woul(^ rather praife 
it than read it. 

His firft dramatick labour was the Old^ 
Batchekr ; of which he fays, in his defence 
againft Collier, *• that comedy was written, 
!* as feveral know, foifae years before it 

A ** wa« 
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*' vrzs adted. When I wrot€ it, Ihad little 

• - * 

*> thgyghts of the ftag^ ; but did itj to amufe 
myfelf, in a How recavery from a fit of 
ficknefs* i^fterwards^ through my indif^ 
V,cretipn,.it was fepn, and in fome little tim^ 
*' more it was a<3;ed } and I, through the re-. 
^* piainder of my indifcretjon, fuffered wyfelf 
" to be drawn in,, to' the profecu^io^ of-^ 
'" difficult and thanklefe ftudy^ and to be iur 
** volved in a perpetual war with ^navQS an(l 
^* fools/' 

There feems to ])? a jftrang^ affeftation ix\ 
p.uthors of appearing to have done. , every 
thipg . by. c^nc?, ,, The OA/ ^af.^h^or was 
written for amufeii^ent, in the %iguor of 
ponvalefcence. Yet. it is apparently corapofed 
with great elaborateuefs of dialogue, and in^ 
^ ceffarit ambitioa of ydU The age of the 
writer Gonfidgred, it is indeed a very, wonder^ 
ful pei^forxnanee j for, whenejvef wri^teift, it 
was aded (1693) when he w*ai Qot more 
than twenty-one years old; and was then re- 
xopimended by Mr, Jlryd^j M^l Southern, 
.?ind ly^r. May nwaring, Drydep) f^i4 that te* 
never had feen fuch a %ft- pls^y j but they 
foimd it deficient aa fonje thjiigfi reqitifite to 
r thq 
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the AtcceTs' cf its exhibition, and tv . tWr 
greater expedience' fitted; it for the flage.. 
Southern* '^'tllfed to telafe of orie^ comedy, 
probably of this, that when Congrcye read 
it W tile pl^yters,' h>e pronotinced it fb nvretdi- 
d^Iy-tJiirt th^y hkd almoft rejeaed-'it *;* but' 
they ware, afterwards fo well perfu:ad6d of its 
exi^tlJencfe, that, fot half a yeaf before it was' 
iSck^i^ the manager allowedlts author the pri- 
vilege of the houfe. 

F«t^ plays hare eter bfeeti fb beneficial to 
the wfitet*^ for it procured him the patrftnage 
of Halifkx, -who itntfiediately ihadd him one 
6f the comrniflioners fot'/licefifing coaches, 
and fooh^after gave him a place in the pipe- 
^ce,- and another in the cuftonis qf fix 
huiidr^ pounds a year. Congreve's conver- 
feitiorf ftfmfl! furely haVe^ been at leaft, equally 
pleafing with his writings. 

• •• « 
Such a comedy, written at fuch an age, 

requires fome confideration. As the lighter 

fpefcies of dramatick poetry profefFes the imi- 

tatibti of common life, ©f real mariners, and 

daily incidents, it apparently prefuppofes a 

familiar knowledge of many charafters; and 

exaft 
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cxaQ: tobfervation of iUk pafling world ; the 
difficulty therefore is, to concdve how this 
edge cah be obtained by a boy* 

But if the Old' Batcbelor be more nearly 
examined, it will be found to be one of thofc 
comedies which may be made by a mind 
vigorous and acute, and furniflied with co-» 
mick chara&ers by the perufal of other 
poets, without much adual commerce with 
mankind. The dialogue is one conftant recif* 
procation of conceits, or clafh of wit, in 
which nothing flows neceflarily from the 
occafion, or is dictated by nature. The cha- 
raders both of men and women are dither 
fictions and artificial, as thofe of Heartwell 
and the Ladies; or eafy and common, as 
Wittol 2l tame idiot, Bluffs a fwaggering cow- 
ard, and Fondlewife a jealous puritan ; and 
the cataflrophe arifes from a miftake not very, 
probably produced, by marrying a woman ia 
a mafk. 

Yet this gay comedy, when all thefe de- 
dudions are made, will flill remain the work 
pf v6ry powerful and fertile faculties : the 
dialogue is quick and fparkling, the incidents 

fuch 
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fuch as feize the attention, and the wk ib 

exuberant that it otrAnforms its UnemenL 

• ' ' . - , • ■ ' . f* 

Next year he gave another fpecimen of bia- 

abilities in Tbe Double Dealer^ which was 
not received witii equal kindnefs. He writes 
to his patron the lord Halifax a. dedication, 
ip which he endeavours to reconcile the reader 
to that which fpund few friends among the 
audience. Thefe apologies are always ufe- 
lefs ; iie gujlibus non eft, difputandum ; men 
may be convinced, but they cannot be pleafed, 
againft their will. But though tafte is obfti- 
nate, it is very variable, and time often pre- 
vails when arguments have failed. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both thbfe 
plays the honour of her prefence ; and when 
flie died, foon after, Cohgreve teftified his 
gratitude by a defpicable efFufion of elegiac 
paftoral ; a compoiition in which all is unna- 
tural, and yet nothing is new* - * , 

In another year (1695) his prolific pen 
produced Love Jot Loi)e ; a comedy of nearer 
alliande to life, arid exhibiting more re^t 
mariners, than either of the former. The 

character 
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cftkratSter df Fdrefi^ht was therl Common/ 
Dryden cakulated^nsttivities; both Cromwell ' 
and king William had their lucky days j and 
Shkftfeftyut]^ Mmfelf, though he\had nO* teli- 
^oli, Was faid to regard ptedi^iofiS. The 
Sailor is not accoufitfcd very natutal, blirt t^* 

is very pleafant. 

' . ... . ■ 

With this play was opened the New The- 
atre, under' the diredion of Betterton the. 
tragedian ; where he exhibited two years 
dfterwatds (i%7)^ ?*'^^ Mourhtng Bride; \ 
tragedy, fo wntteri as to Ihew him fufEgiently 
qualified for either; Id Ad of dranratick poetiyl 

. In this play, of which, when he . afterw^ds 
fevifed it, he reduced the verfification to 
greater regtilarity, there is more buftle thaii 
fehtiment ; the plot is bufy and intricate, .aha 
the events take .hold, on the attention ; buf^' 
except a very few' paflages, we arfe rather 
amufed with noife, and perpleked with ftfai- 
tagem^ than entertained with any true deli-* 
heatidn of natural ctiatafters. This, how- 
ever, was' received with rdore benevolenctf 
than aiiy other of his works, and ftill con-* 
tinues to be aiSted and applauded* 

1 . Bu« 
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But ' whatever objefi-ions rri^y jbe made 
either to his comic or tragick. excellence, 
they are loft at on<!e in the blaze of admi*- 
ration, when it is remembered that he had 
produced thefe four plays before he had pafled 
his twenty-fifth year ; before other men, even 
fuch as are fome time to fliine in eminence, 
have pafled their probation of literature, or 
prefuine to hope for any other notice than 
fuch as isbeftowed on diligence and inquiry. 
Among all the efforts of early genius . which 
literary hiftory records, I doubt whether any 
one can be produced that m*ore. furpafTes the 
common limits of nature than the plays of 
Congreve. 

About this time began the long-continued 
controverfy between Collier and the * poets. 
In the reign of Charles the Firft the. Puritans 
had raifed a violent clamour ^; againft the 
drama, which they confidered as an enter- 
tainment not lawful to Chriftians, an opinion 
held by them in • common with the church of 
Rome; 'and Pryime'ptibliflied' 'HiJIrio-maflix^ 
a huge volume, in \thich ftagej-plays were 
cenfured. The outrages and. crimes of the 
Puritans brought afterwards their .whole fyf- 
' Vol, III. E tern 
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tem of dodbrine into difrepute, and from thd 
Reftoration the poets and the players were 
left at quiet j for to have molefted theifx 
would have had the appearance of tendency 
to puritanical malignity, 

This danger, however, was worn away by 
time ; and Collier, a fierce and implacable 
Nonjuror, knew that an attack upon the 
theatre would never make him fufpedled for 
a Puritan; he therefore (1698) publilhed -^ 
Jhort View of the Immorality and Profanenejs 
of the Engli/Ij Stage ^ I believe with no other 
motive than religious zeal and honeft ihdig- , 
nation. He was formed for a controvert- 
jft; with fufEcient learning j with didlion 
vehement and pointed, though often vul- 
gar ind incorre£t; with unconquerable per- 
tinacity ; with wit in the higheft degree lattn 
and farcaftick ; and with all thofe powers ex- 
alted and invigorated by juft confidence in his^ 
ckiufe^ 

Thus qualified, and thus incited, he walk- 
ed out to battle, and aflailed at once moft 
of the living writers, from Dryden to Dur- 
fey. His onfet was violent : thofe paffages^ 

which 
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•which while they flood fingle had pafled with 
little notice, when they were accumulated and 
expofed together, excited horror; the wife 
and the pious caught the alarm; and the na- 
tion wondered why it had fo long fuffered irre- 
ligion and licentioufnefs to be openly taught 
at the publick charge. 

Nothing now remained for the poets but 
to refift or fly. Dryden's confcience, or his 
prudence, angry as he was, withheld him 
from the confli£t ; Congreve and Vanbrugh 
attempted anfwers. Congreve, a very yoUng 
man, elated with fuccefs, and impatient of 
cenfure, aflTumed an air of confidence and 
fecurity. His chief artifice of controverfy is 
to retort upon his adverfary his own words : 
he is very angry, and, hoping to conquer 
Collieir "with his own weapons, allows him- 
felf in the ufe of evey term of contumely 
^nd contempt ; but he has the fword with- 
out the arm of Scanderbeg ; he haS his anta-- 
gonift's coarfenefs, but not his ftrength. Col- 
lier replied ; for conteft was his delight, be 
was not to be frighted from his purpofe or his 
prey. 

« 

E a The 
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The caufe of Congreve was not tenable: 
whatever glofles he might ufe for the defence 
or palliation of fingle paflages, the genera! 
tenour and tendency of his plays muft always 
be condemned. It is acknowledged, with 
univerfal convidion, that the perufal of his 
works will make no man better ; arid that 
their ultimatei effedt is to reprefent pleafure in 
alliance with ^ vice, and to telax thofe obiiga-: 
tions by which life aught to be regulated. 

The ftage found other advocates,, and the 
difpute was protradied through ten years ;, but 
atrlaft Comedy grew more modeft, and Col-: 
lier lived to fee the reward of his; labour in 
the reformation of the theatre* 

Of the powers by which this important 
Yij9:ory was atchieved, a quotation from Love 
for Lov€y and the remark upon it, nxay afford 
a Ipecimen. 

Sir Sampf. Samp/on^ s a very gaod name ; 
for your Sampfons were jtong dogs fram the 
beginning. 

9 AngeL 
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Atigel. IIav€ a ^are^-^Jf you remember ^ tkf^ 
Jirongejl S&mpfon of your name puWd an dd 
boufe over bh bead at Iqfi* 

" Here you have the Sacred Hiftbry bur- 
^* lefqued, and Sampfon once more brought 
^* into the hotrfe ofDaggn, to make fport for 
^* the Philiftines !'' ' 

Congreve^s laft play was ^be Way of the 
World \ which, though as he hints in his 
dedication, it was written with great labour 
and much thought, was received with fo little 
favour, that, being in a high degree offended 
and difgufted, he refolved to commit his quiet 
and his fame no more to - the caprices of an 
jtudience? 

From this time his life ceafed to be pub* 
lick: he lived for himfelf and for his friends ; 
and^ among his friends was able to name 
every man of his time whom wit and ele- 
gance had raifed fo reputation^ It may be 
therefore reafonably fuppofed that his man- 
ners were polite, and his converfatioii 
pleafmg, 

]£ 3 He 
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He fcems not to have taken much pleafure 
in writing, ^as he contributed nothing to the 
SpeBator^ and only one paper to the Tatler^ 
though publifhed by men with whom he 
might be fuppofed willing t6 aflbciatej and 
though he lived many years after the publi- 
cation of his Mifcellaneous Poefxis, yet he 
added nothing to them, but lived Pii in lite- 
rary indolence ; engaged in no controverfy, 
contending with no rival, neither foliciting 
flattery by publick commendations, nor pro- 
voking enmity by malignant criticifm, but 
pafling his time among the great and fplendid, 
in the placid enjoyment of his fam? and for- 
tune. 

Having owed his fortune to Halifax, he 
continued always of his patron's party, but, 
as it feems, yrithout violence or acrimony ; 
and his firmpefs was naturally efteemed, as 
his abilities were reverenced, His fecurity 
therefore was never violated; and when, 
upon the extrufion of the Whigs, fome in- 
terceflion was ufed left Gongreve fhould be 
difplaced, the earl of Oxford made this 
anfwer : 

'' Non obtufa adco geftamus pc^ora Poeni, 

'• Nee tarn avcrfuscquos Tyria fol jungit aburbc." 

He 
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IJe that was thus honoured by the adverfe 
party, might naturally expeft to be advanced 
when his friends returned to power, and he 
was accordingly made fecretary for the ifland of 
Jamaica ; ^ a place, I fuppofe, without truft or 
care, but which, with his poft in the cuftoms, 
is faid to have afforded him twelve l^und^ed 
pounds a year, 

His honours were yet far greater than his 
profits. Every writer mentioned him with 
refpedl ; and, among other teftimonies to his 
merit, Steele made him the patron of his 
Mifcellany, and Pope infcribed to him his 
tranflation of the Iliad, 

n 

But he treated the Mufes with ingratitude ; 
for, having long converfed familia,rly with 
the great, he wiflied to be confidered rather 
as a man of fafliion than of wit ; and, when 
he received a vifit from Voltaire, difgufted 
him by the defpicable foppery of defiring to 
be confidered not as an author but a gentle- 
man J to which the Fren<:hman replied, " that 
?' if he had been only a gentleman, he Ihould 
^* not have come to vifit him/' 

E 4 ' In 
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In his retirement he may be fuppofed to 
liiave applied himfelf to books ; for he dif- 
covcrs more literature than the poets have 
commonly attained. But his ftudies were 
in his latter days obfl:ru£lcd by cataradis in 
his eyes, which at lad terminated in blind- 
nefs. This melancholy ftate was aggravated 
by the gout, for which he fought relief by a 
journey to Bath ; but being overturned in his 
chariot, complained Froni that time of a pain 
in his fide, and died, at his houfe in Surery- 
ftreet in the Strand, Jan. 29, 1728-9. Hav- 
ing lain in ftate in the Jerufalem.-chamber, 
he was -buried in Weftminfter-abbey, where 
a monument is ereded to his memory by 
Henrietta dutchefs of Marlborough, to whom^ 
for reafons either not known or not mention-- 
ed, he bequeathed a legacy of about ten 
thoufand pounds ; the accumulation of atten- 
tive parfimony, which, though to her fuper- 
fluous and ufelefs, might have given great 
affiftance to the ancient family from which he. 
defcended, at that time by the imprudence of 
his relation reduced to difficulties and diftrefs. 
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CONGREVE has merit of the higheft 
kind ; he is an original writer, who borrowed 
neither the models of his plot, nor the manner 
of his dialogue. Of his plays I cannot 
fpeak diftindly; for fnice I infpeAed them 
many years have paiTed ; but ivhat remains 
upon my memory is, that his charafters are 
commonly fiditious and artificial, with very 
little of nature, and not much of life. He 
formed a peculiar idea of comick excellence, 
which he fupppfed to confiil in gay remarks 
and unexpected anfwers ; but that which he 
endeavoured, he feldom failed of performing. 
Hfs fcenes exhibit not much of humour, 
imagery, or' paflion : • hia '^erfonages ■ are a 
kind of intelleftual gladiatjors; every Sen- 
tence is to ward or ftrike.;. the conteft^of 
fmartnefs is never intermitted ; his wit is a 
meteor playing to and 'fro with alternate 
corufcations. 'His comedies have therefore, 
in fome degree, the operation of tragedies ; 
they furprife rather than divert, and raife ad- ' 
rniration oftener than merriment. But they 
are the works of a mind replete with, images, 
^nd quick in combination. - 

Of his mifcellaneous poetry, I cannot fay 
^ny thing %iery favourable. The powers of 

Congreve 
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Congreve feem to defert him when he leaver 
^he ftage, as Antaeus was no longer ftrong; 
than he could touch the ground. It cannot 
be obferved without wonder, that a. mind fo 
vigorous and fertile in dramatick comppfitions 
ffiould on any other occafion difcover nothing 
but impotence and poverty. He has in thefe 
little pieces neither elevation of fancy, feledion 
of language, nor Ikill in verfification : yet, if 
I were required to fele£l from the whole mals 
of Englifh poetry the moft poetical paragraph^ 
I know not what \ could prefer to an exclama^] 
txon in Tbc Mournm^ Bride ; 

It was a fancy 'd noife ; for all is hu(h'^d» 

LlONORA. 

It bore the accent of a human voice. 

"«■ • ■ ' ' ' ' ' 

Almeria. 

« 

It was thy fear, 9^; clfe feme tranficnt win4 
Whiftling thr9* hollows of this vaulted ifle ; 
We'll liftcn— 
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. Hark! 

Almeria. 
No, all IS hufti'i;!, and ftill as death.— 'Ti? 
dreadful ! 
How reverend is th^ face of this tall pil^ -, 

Whofc 
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Whofe ancient pillars rear their oiarble headst 
To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roof^ 
By its own weight made ftedfaft and immoveable. 
Looking tranquillity 1 It ftrikes an awe 
And terror on my aching fight ^ the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cpldj 
And fhoot a chilnefs to my trembling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice 5 
Nay, quickly Ipeak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice — niy own affrights me with its echoes. 

He who reads thofe lines enjoys for a mo^ 
ment the powers of a poet ; he feels what he 
remembers to have felt before, but he feels 
it with great increafe of fenfibility ; he recog- 
nizes a familiar image, but meets it again am- 
plified and expanded, embellifhed with beauty, 
and enlarged with majefty. 

Yet could the author, who appears here to 
have enjoyed the confidence of Nature, la- 
ment the death of queen Mary in lines like 
thefe : 

The rocks are cleft, land ncw-defcending rills 
purrow the brows of all th* impending hills. 
The water-gods to floods their rivulets turn. 
And each, with ftreaming eyes, fupplies his 
wanting urn. 

The 
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The FajLJns forfake the woods, the Nymphs tl>« 

grove, . . , • 

And round the plain in .fad diflraflions.rove : 
In prickly brakes their tender limbs they tear. 
And leave on thorns their locks of golden hair. 
"With their fharp wails, themfelves the Satyrs 

wound. 
And tug their Ihaggy beards, and bite with grief 

the ground. 
Lo Pan himfelf, beneath a blafted oak, 
Dejefted lies, his pipe in pieces broke. 
See Pales weeping too, in wild defpair> 
And to the piercing winds her bofoni bare^ 
And fee yon fading myrtle, where appears 
' The Qjjeen of Love, all bach'd in flowing tears j 
See how fhe wrings her hands, and beats her breaftji 
And tears her ufelcfs girdle from her'vyaift: 
Hear the fad murmurs of her fighing doves ! 
For grief they figh, 'forgetful of their loves.- 

Apd many years after, h^ gave no proof that 
time had improved. his. wif^pm- or his wit; 
for, on the death of the marquis of Biandford, 
this was his fong : 

And now the winds,'which had fo long been ftillj^ 
Began the fweilingair with fighs tofUl : 
The water-nympbs, who motionlefe rerhain'd. 
Like imnges of ice, while fhe complain'd. 

Now 
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Now loos'd their ftreams: » when defccndia|j 

rains 
Roll the fteep torrents, headlong o'er the plaijis; 
The prone creation, who fo long had gaz'd, 
Charm'd witbJier cries, and zi her griefs amaz'd. 
Began to roar aad howl with horrid yell, 
Difmal to hear, and terrible to tell ; 
Nothing but groans and fighs were heard around. 
And Echo multiplied each moumful found. 

In both tliefe funeral poqms, when he has 
jelkd out mmy fyllabks, .of- fenfelefs dolour^ 
he difmifle^ his reader with fenfelefs confo- 
lation : from the grave of Paftora rifes a light 
that forms a ftar;- and' where Amaryllis 
^ wfept for Amyntas, from every tear iprung up 

a violet. . / . ' . 

i « » 

But William- i« his hero^ and of William 
he will fmg ; 

The hovering winds on downy wings fliaHVait 

around. 
And catch, and waft to foreign lands, the flying 

found. 

It cannot but be proper to fhew what they 
Ihall have to catch and carry : 

'Twas now, when flowery lawns the profped 
made, ^' ' '' ' 

And flowing brooks beneitii a foreft fliade^ - 

A lowing 
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A lowing hcifcr, lovdieft of the herd. 

Stood feeding by ; While two fierce bulls prepared 

Their armed heads (ot fight ; by fate of war to 

prove ' 
The viftor worthy of the fair-one's Idvci 
Unthought prefagc of what met next my view i 
For foon the fhady fcene withdrew. 
And now, for woods, and fields, and fpringing 

flowers. 
Behold a town arife, bulwarked with Walls aiid 

lofty towers j 
Two rival armies ail the plain o'eripread. 
Each in battalia i*ang'd, and (hining arms arrayed ^ 
With eager eyes beholding both from far, 
Namur, the prize and miftrcfs of the war. 

The Birtb of the Mufc is a miferable fic- 
tion. One good line it has, which was bor- 
rowed from Dryden. The concluding verfes 
are thefe : 

This faid, no more remained. Th' ethcrial hoff 
Again impatient crowd the cryftal coaft. 
The father, now, within his fpacious hands, 
Encompafs'd all the mingled mafs of feas and 

lands i 
And, having heaved aloft the ponderous fphere. 
He launch'd the world to float in ambient air. 

Of his irregular poems, that to Mrs. Ara- 
bella Hunt feems to be the beft: his ode for 

Ce- 
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Cecilia's Day, however, has fome lines which 
Pope had in his mind when he wrote his own* 

His imitations of Horace are feebly para* 
phraftical, and the additions which he makes 
are of little value. He fometimes retains what 
were more properly omitted, as when he talb 
of vervain smd^ums to propitiate Venus. 

Of his Tranflations, the fatire of Juvenal 
was written very early, and may therefore 
be forgiveri, though it have not the maffi- 
nefs and vigour of the original. In all his ver- 
fions ftrength and fprightlinefs are wanting : 
his Hymn to Venus, from Homer, is perhaps 
the beft. His lines are weakened with exple- 
tives, and his rhymes are frequently imperfect. 

His petty poems are feldom worth the 
icoft of criticifm : fometimes the thoughts are 
falfe, and fometimes common. In his verfes 
on lady Gethin, the latter part is an imitation 
of Dryden's ode on Mrs. Killigrew; and Doris, 
that has been fo lavifhly flattered by Steele, has 
indeed fome lively ftanzas, but the expreffioh 
might be mended ; and the moft ftriking part 
of the charadler had been already fhewn in 
JLovefor Love. His Art of P leafing is found- 

ec 
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ed on a vulgar but perhaps impftadicable prin-* 
ciple, and the ftaleuefs of the fenfe is not con- 
cealed by any novelty of illuftration or elegance 
of diction. 

This tillue of poetry, from which he feern^ 
to have hoped a lafting name, is totally ne- 
gleded, and known only as it is appended to 
his plays. 

While comedy or v/hile tragedy is regarded, 
his plays are likely to be read; but, except 
what relates to the ftage, I know not that he 
has ever written a ftanza that is Yung, or a 
couplet that is quoted. The general charac- 
ter of his Mifcella^iies is, that they fhew little 
wit, and little virtue. 

Yet to him it muft be confefled that we are 
indebted for the correction of a national error, 
and for the cure of our Pindarick madnefs. 
He firft taught the Engljfti writers that Pin- 
dar's odes were regular ; and though certainly 
he had not the fire requifite fcr the higher fpe- 
cies of lyrick poetry, he has fhewn us that en- 
thufiafm has its rules, and that in mere coAfu- 
lion there is neither grace nor greatnefs. 

' BLACK- 
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CIR RICHARt) BLACfcMOkE i* one of 
thofe men -whofe "writings have attra^ed 
much notice, but of whoie Kfg and manners 
very little has been communicated, and whofe 
lot it has been to be - much oftener mentioned 
jyy enemies than by friends. 

•ft 

He Was tte fon df Robert Bkckmcxre of 
Corfliam in Wiltfhire, ftyled by Wqc4 QeH-- 
tl^man^ and fuppofed to have been atv attor- 
ney : liaving been for fdme time educated in 
a country-fchool, he. was fenjt at thirteen to 
Weftminfter; iind in i66B was entered at 
Edniurid-Hall in Oxford, whfere he took the 
degree of M. A. June 3, 1676, and refidgd 
thirteen years ; a touch longer time than it is 
ufual to fpend at the univerfity ; and which 
he feems to have paffed with very little atten- 
tion to the bufinefs of the place ; for in hi^ 

Vol. UL F poemi, 
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poems, the ancient names of nations or places, 
which he often introduces, are pronounced 
hfjiiXDi^su. He a&erwards traveiiedr at Pa^ 
dua he was made do£kor of phyfick; and, 
after having wandered about a year and a half 
on fl|e Qcintiiitot, returned liom/fc« 

In fome part of his life, it is not known 
whm, his indigence compelled him to teaca 
A ifehebl J an humiliation with which, though 
k certainly lafted but a little while, his enemies 
did iiot forget to reproach him, when he be- 
tam^ c^nfpieuous enough to excite malcvo- 
lehce ; and let it be remembered for his ho^ 
nour, that to have been once a fchool-mafter 
js the only reproach which all the perlpicacity 
of ma^ce, animated by wit, has ever fixed 
upon hfe private Hfe* 

Y^hep he firft er^gs^ed ia the ftudy of pl^y^r 
fic, h^ enquired, as hp fays, of Dr. Sydenhaoi 
'^hat authors he fhoiild read, and was ^irefled 
fiy SydeftharpL to Don Quixote ; whkh^ fai^ 
he. If a ver*j( god b$ok ; / read it ^tlU - Th© 
g^yeif^efs. of .mankind makes it.flft^p Jpi^ifi 
^ipvcoiis in men of cfuiQcnce to ^iv^ ^Y^y \<^ 
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Menimrat. The idle and t^ illkti^te tnfi 
ioAg iheitef tliemfdves tindef &is feolifh 

Whether he reflcd fatitsfied with this direc*^ 
tion, or Ibtight for better, he commenced 
phyficiaa, and obtained high' eminence and 
cxtenfive praiflice. He became FeHofw dt 
the Ooflege of JPhyficians, April t2, 1687, 
being one of the thirty ^hich, by the ne^ 
charter of ting James^ were added to the 
former FeMbws, His refidence was in Cheap- 
fide, and his friends were chiefly in the city.* 
In the early part of Blackmore's time^ a citi- 
zen was a term of reproach ; and his place 
of abode was asother topick to Tdiich his 
afdverfaries- had recourfe, in the penury of 
Icaridal. ^ * 



Bkckmofe, therefore, was madfe a j^bH not 
by neceffity but inchhation, and wrote iaot 
for aliveK^bood but for fame ; or, if he may 
teH his own motives, for a nobler purpofe, to 
engage poetry in the caufe of Virtue* 

1 beBere it &. peculiar tb him, that his 

&ft publjdb Work Wa» ^ Jieroiek poem* 

■ i Fa , H? 
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He was not knowfi as a maker of. verfes^ tiH 
he publilJicd (in 1695) Prince Artimr^ ia ten 
books, written, as he relates, by^Jucb catches 
andJiartSj andtnfucb occajional uncertain hours 
as bis profejion afforded^ and for the greatefi 
part in coffee-boufesy or in pajjing up and down 
the Jlreets. For the latter part qf this apo- 
logy he was accufed of writing to the rum^ 
Ming of bis chariot-wheels. He had read, he 
fays, but li/Jle poetry throughout bis whole life ; 
and for ffieen years before had not written aj^ 
hundred verfes^ except one copy of Latin vetfes 
in praife of a friend^ s book. 

'\^ i. . - , . . 

He thinks, and with fbme reafon,, that 

from fueh a performance perfeftion cannot 

be expefted ; but he finds another reafon for 

the ieverity of his cenfurers, Which he ex- 

ptefTes in language fuch as Cheapfide eafily 

fumiflaed. / am not free of the Poets Com^ 

pany^ having never kijfed the governor s bands i 

mine is therefore not fa much as a perm^on- 

poeniy but a downright interloper. Thofe gen-^ 

tlemen whp carry on their poetical trade in a 

joint ^ocky would certainly do what they could 

to Jink and ruin an unlit enfed advtnturer^ mt-^ 

witbftanding I difturbed none of their faSori$s^ 

nor 
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npr imported any goods tbty bad ever dealt in. 
He had lived in the city till he had learned its 
note* 

. That Prince Arthur found matty readers, 
is certain J for in two years it had three edi-' 
tion§ ; a very uncommon inilance of fiivour- 
alble reception, at a time when literary curi*!- 
oflty was yet confined to particular claiTes of, 
the nation. Such fuccefs naturally raifed ani- 
mofity ; and Dennis attacked it by a formal * 
cxitiGirm, more, tedious and difgufling than 
the work which he condemns, To this cen-p 
fure may be oppofed the approbation of Locke : 
and the ^douratipqi of Molineux, which are 
found in their ^ printed Letters. Molineux is 
particularly. delighted with the fong of Mo^ 
p9s^ v?hij:h is therefore fubjoined to this nar* . 
rative, 

It Ss remafked by- Pope, that what ra^es 
the hero often Jinks the man. Of Blackmore 
it may be faid, that as the poet finks,' the 
man ri&s:; the animadveifions of Dennis, in- 
folent and contemptuous as they were, - raifed 
^n lum no implacable reientment: he and 
his critick were afterwards friends ^ ^od In 

F 3 one 
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004$ 0f bi». ktter works he praifes Dennii as" 
eqtfai tA BQilcau. in poetry^ and fupirior to'bim 

in critical abilities. ' - 

. - . * ' I 

. Hs.. %eixia to have been mote cleligl^ted 
T^ith; praife than painecl by cenfure, and^ ia-f 
ftead;o£ ilackening; quickened his careen 
ICaving in two. years produced ten books of 
Brince uirthsity in two years more (1697) 
he lent into the world Kifig' Arthur in twelve* 
TTh* provocation was now doubled, aiid the 
refentnjent of wits and criticks may be 'fop- 
pofed to haT^e increa^Ted in proportion* He 
fouad," fcowevcr, adta^tages mor^ thai^ 6quhy 
ivsdeni to all< their outragcis j h^ was tbis^ yeair 
made one! o£ the phyriciahs> ip ordimryM^' 
king Willi^asx', and advanced by him- tc th« 
hosa/Okxi^ knighlhopd^ W^tha pref^nt tif'^ gQld 
chain and a medal. • - 

The maKgnit}^ of^tfie wita 'attcibiited fiis 
ksuglilft:odd tD hisjaew pbenr; butfi^g^Wil^r 

Blaclqaioiie ^perhaps Inaxifother mierit ; £br he 
UjK ifl^ Jbk Bedkaition; txD^ y^^^ diat be bad 
^.greatm part ioi' tJit. futh&jgbm tf tbt'boufe of 
ffamycr i!pmv.e%icr bcbad Sbq/lcd^ : .^ 



^••^ 
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What Blackmore could contribute i& thcf^' 
Sdrccc^on^^ or what he imagined feifnielf t& 
have contributefd, cfeinncM: now be' knov^h^.^ 
That he had been of confiderable ufe^ I doubt* 
not but he believed, for I hold him . to Ha^b 
been very honeft ; but he might eafily make 
Sk falfe eftiinate of hfe owir imporrahce : thife 
whom thciif virtue leftralnff from dfeceivin^ 
otbers, are often difpbfed by their ^ariity tof 
deceive themrfelvcs. Whjet&er he promoted 
the Succeflion or. not, he at lead ^psroved it^ 
and adhered invariably to his principles and 
party thrbugh his whole life; - ' ' 



« 



Ms^ ardour of poetry fllU coittftiued;^ ancb 
not loftg after (1700). hepubliflxed' a- Para^^ 
pbrc^ m fbe BiXik of y(^y^ and other parts^ ofi 
the Scripture* This pcirfowfaance Drydfen^ 
who?pu(rftted" bira with great nialigmty^ livedo 
Ipiig. eiidugb to raditAile^ in a- Prologiic. 

. . ■ ^ ' > 

The: wits, eafily 6«iifederatai stgdnflr fiim? 
as Drydteii,{ wliofe favour they almoft al& 
<i()ui«ed^ w^ his profeflfed adveirfary, Mef 
had befides given them realbn for refent-^ 
ment, as, in his Preface to Prince Arthur^ 
]^p had faid of the Dramatick Writers almoft 

F4 aJI 
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all thf^t w?is alleged afterwards by Collier ; .but 
Blackmore^s cenfure was cold an4 general^ 
Collier's was perfpnal and ardent ; Blackmoce 
taught his reader to diilike, what Collier iur 
cited him to abhor. 

/ 

In his Prefkce Jo King Arthur he endea-^ : 
voured..lo gain at leaft.one friend, arid, pro- 
pitiated Congrcve by higher praife of his* 
Mourning Bride than it has obtained from any - 
Qther critidc ... 

■• — ^ 

The fame year he . publifhied . a Satire on 
Wit ; a proclamation of defiance which imited 
the poets almoft all againft him, and which 
brought ^ upon him lampoons and , ridicule 
front every fide. This he doubtlefs forefaw, 
and evidently defpifed ; nc^: fhould his dig* 
nity of mind be without its praife, had he 
not paid thg homage to greatnefs .which he^ 
denied to genius, and degraded himfelf by 
conferring that authority over the national 
tafte, which he takes frpm the poets, upon 
men of high rank and wide iiifluewe. but ^of . 
lefs wit, and not gre^piter vijlue. 
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Hqt^ U again d^fcovered the inhftbitant of 
Cheapiide^ f^bofe lit^ad caonot keep his poetry 
^amijigled with trade* To hinder that in- 
tellectual banl^ruptcy wbkh he a^ed^ to Ipar, 
hie will erefit » Bank for Witf ^ 

« 

In this pp«m he juftly: enured Drydea's. 
impuriti^, but praifed his powers'; though 
in a fiitfequerti; Qdititin hef retained the iatirc 
and omitted : th^ praife. A^hat was his r eafbn 
I knoF not ; Dryden was then no Ipnger in 
his wa Jr^ 

His head iliil teemed with heroick poetry, 
and (1705) he publiflied Eli%a in ten books,. 
I am afraid that the world was now weary 
of coQt^nding about Blaaktoore's heroes ; for 
I do not remember that by any author, feri- 
pus or comical, I have found Elt%a either 
praifed or blamed. She 4r9pp^dy as it feems 
deqd^hd^n from the pr^f^; . X^ is nevfer men- 
tioned, and was peypr fpgft by me till I bpr^ 
xpwed it for the prefei>t op qfdicn. Jacob 
lays, // is 4:orreElc(ji:y and rcvifed for another 
mprrffton) h\x\ ^e labour of revifion wa^ 
t|irowQ away, . ; 

Froia 



^om tMs time he turfteid fome ^ &id 
theugbts to the eefel^aKk^ ef lii»4iig el^ao- 
ters^ ; itiatd' wMtt ^ poeiA en* tbe Kifi^df €tk6f 
xii^iAdviee t& Pbe P$ets b^w f& celebrate tie 
Duie of Marlborough } but en occaiioa* ol^ 
another year of fuccefs, thinking himfelf qua« 
lifiiedf to give moi^ inAnidien, he again \vr<^te 
a poem- of Aehiiks i^ A' Weaker of Tt^pefiry. 
Steele was «hea pbhlifhing the T^atlet; and 
l€)o&lfig i^oiHid h^* foF ^m^^ling at- whidh^ 
h* ii3%ht- fotigfei- u^kicMly Kghtedr on. Sir^ 
Richard's work, and treated it with fuc|i>eon^ 
tempt, that, as Fenton obferves, he put an 
^ndto the i|)eeiesiof ^^^ritters thalj gave. ^^ifotfV^ 



• « ' t- » 



ttofty a pbili^opbkat. Pbem^ w4tic& has^ been, 
by my JecommehdMidn, inferted in the late* 
QoHe^ioh. \l^h«eiriB* jtidges of this b^ any* 
ctfte^'dl'!l^^kmore'«» peirft>^nniances, wfli do^ 
it inJHryi'^ The pftift give* it by AddlftMi 
(^iS^adL 3309' is^^tJdo -well' known to be tran- 
fcribed'; %ut &me notice is due to the tefti- 
mohy <)f - Dttonis, wKo^ calls it a ^^ philbfo-^ 
^* phical Poem, which has equalled ' that of 
?• Lucretius in the beauty of its verfificatioh^ 

*^ an4 
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^ aad*iftfinkefy furpaffed k in the Iblidity 
^ and ftrengtS of k« reafondng/' 

* Why aii aythor fiirpaflfes himrelf, it is. n^ 
tural to enquire. I have Jieard from Mr, 
praper* -an eminent bookfeller,^ a©, aacpnn^ 
received by him from Ambroie Philips, "^That 
^^ Blackmore, as he proceeded in this poem, 
'" laid hi^. manufcript from time to time be- 
*• fpre a club of wits with whom he aflbciated j ^ 
^^afliJ. tjiat every, man. contributed,, ,as_he. 
*• cQuld^' either improvement or corredion; 
^' fo thatj'^ faid Philips, " there are rperhapa^ 
^^ no where m the book^ thirty Jines together, 
" that now ftand as they were originally 
*^ written." 



■• t 



^ • The ' itiMbii of Hii!^8, I ftippofe, Wajj ' 
true: but when all reafonable, alt credible 
allowance is made for this friendly reviribb, 
the author will ftilT retiin kvt ample dividend*' 
ofpraife-j For to him muft always be affigtiecl" 
tfie pl^'-'Af the work, the difl:ributro(n- ttf ' 
i^ parts, the choice of topibks^ -the^ train '*'6f^ 
afgum^nt, and tvhat is^yet more, the gene- 
rat predbmfemnce of pfhilofophkal judgeiAfcht' * 
^ft^ poeticaf.fpirit. CorreQlon feldt)m: iSiO^- 
• ' ' more 
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more than the fuppreffion of faults : a. happy 
lihe, or a fingle ^egance^ may perhaps be - 
added j but of a large work the general cha- 
radler piyft always remain ; the originaj, con- 
ffitutlon can be yer^ litjtle helped by lotal re.- . 
inedie$ ; inherent and radical dullnefe will 
never be much invigora^ted bv extriiifick ani- 
ination^ :' . , , ' 

" This poem, if he had written nothing elfe^ , 
sfrould ^ have tranfmitted him to poftenty , 
aniopg the firll favourites of the Engliln Miife ; 
but to make verfe? w^s his , tranfcQh4ejit plea-, 
ftire, and as he was pot deterred by cefifure, he , 
ivas npt fatiated with praife. 

^ » ■",!•. . . , I . 

.' ' ^ 

He deviated, however, fometimesintoothep 
traicks of litei;ature, ?nd condpfcende^ tq en- 
tfrtam his Readers with, plain profe. Wheii - 
the Spectator Hopped^ he confidercd ;the pplite 
world as deftitute of entertainment ; and in 
concert with Mr. Hughes, wl^o wrote every 
third paper, publiihed three times a week the , 
luzy Monajtery^ founded on the fuppofition 
thiat fame literary m«i, whofe characters arc . 
defcribed, had retired to a houfe in the coun*, 
try to enjoy philofophi^al, leifure, and refolved 

to 
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to inftrud the public, by communicating their 
difquititions and amufements. Whether any 
real perfons were concealed under fiSitious 
names, is not known. The hero of the club i$ 
one Mr. Johnfoil ; fuch a conftellation of ex- 
cellence, that his charadter (hall not be fup- 
preiled, though there is ho great genius in the 
dcfigti, nor &iH in the defineatioiir 

'• The firft 1 (hall name is Mr. Johnfon, a 
** gentleman that owes to Nature excellent 
** faculties and an elevated genius, and to in-* 
** duftry and application n^any acquired ac- 
•* complilhnienti. His fafte is diftinguifhlng^ 
•* jiift and delicate ; his judgement clear^ and 
•* his reafon ftrong, accompanied with au 
•* imagination full of fpirit, of great compafs^ 
•* and n6ttd with lefin^d ideas. He is a 
f* critickc^the firfE rank j andy what is his 
^ peciiliar orhafnent, iic is delivered from the 
^ oftentation, malevolence, and fupercilious 
** temper, that fo often blemifh men of that 
^ charader. His remarks refiilt from the 
^ nature and reafon of things, and are formed 
*^ by a judgement friee, and unbiaffed by the 
*^ authority of thofe who have lazily followed 
^ each other iA the fame beaten track of think- 
7 ' !* ing, 
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,*V ing^ and are arrived only at the reputatiog 
of acute grammarians and commentators 9 
men, who have been copying on€ aii6ther 
•* fnany liuadred years, without any improva^^ 
** imenti or, if they have ventured farther^ 
** hav9 only appli^ in a medianiical manner 
^* the rules of antient criticks to modem wrk* 
** ings, and with great labour difcovered no^ 
•* thing but their own want of judgement and 
** capacity. As .Mr. Johnfon penetrates to 
^ the bottom of his fubjed, by which meant 
hisx obfervations are folid and natural, as 
well as delicate, fo his defign. is always to 
bring to light ^ fomething ufeful and orna** 
•* mental : Ivhence his charader is the reverfa 
** to theirs, who have eminent abiliiMes in ih*» 
^ fignificant knowledge^ and a grc;at fdicity in 
^ finding out trifles. , He is no {e!^ induftri** 
■ ou$ to iearch out the merit of an :^thoF| 
^^ ih^a fagacious in difcerning his %vf{V^^ ^i 

^^ defeds ; and takes more pleafure in qom^ 

• • *• ■ > 

*V mcndipg the beauties than expofmg thtf 
** blenxifhes of a laudable writing : lil^e Ho-^ 
^ race;, in a long work, he can bpar fpme de-* 
** j^rmities, and juftly lay them on the im--* 
^ perfedipn of humaij nature, ^hicb is inea-^ 
t* paiWe^of faulUefe j)iiedtt<^nfi. :: Whfea a* 
.> " exeellent 
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^ pxwBejit-ar^ipttf appears itt pubUc^^ by 

^^ j^ k IM>( ft^iig with cav7 aod fpleeo ; nor 
f^ (doe3h9 ejqprela afav^'iuftiitet i^'fuftening 
upon thci cdebrat^autHor, dweUihg upon 
his imaginary defeats, and paffing over his 
^ QOpfpicuous excellences. He treatflL'all 
^^ writers upon the fame impartial foot yUni 
^ is ^ot^ like the little criticks, taken up jentifely 
^} in i&icu^ing out only the beauties of the atw 
^^ ci^nt, and nothing but the errors ofthe nSd^ 

- • • • 

^* dem writers, Nerer did any one exprefs more 
^ kindncfs knd good nature to young ^d ah&* 
** niflied authors ; he promotes their interefts,* 
^ protects their reputation, extenuates theii? 
" faults, and fets off their virtues, andby his can* 
* dour guards them from the fevcrity of his 
^ judgement. He is not like thofe dry criticfcs, 
^ who are morofe becaufe they cannot *Wf{te 
•' themfelves, but i§ himfelf mafter of a^ good 
^ vein in poetry J and though he does not 
*• often employ it, yet he has fometimes en- 
** tertained his friends with his unpublilhed 
*J performances.** * ^ ,^ 

' The reft of the lay Mahk feem toWlfut' 
lieeble iHartalS} in eospiparifoa ^irkK the gigaa-' 

. : i '* tic 
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« 

tic Johnfon ; who yd, With dl Kb ibiKdes; 
and the help of the fraternity, could driire the 
publication but to forty papers, which' werii 
afterwards coUeded into a volume, and called 
in the title A Sequel to the Spe£iatort» 

$0me yeaxiB afterwards (171 6 and 171 7) he! 
|>ublifbed twa v6lum«s: of Effays^ in profe^ 
which can be commended oi^ly 9i they aref 
written for the higheft and nobkft purpofe,- 
the promotion of religion. Blackmore's profe 
is not the profe of a poet ; for it is languid^ 
fluggiih; and lifelefs ; his didion is neither 
daring nor exad^ his flow neither rapid nor 
eafy^ and his periods neither fmooth nor ftrong- 
His account pf Wit will fhew with how little 
clearnefs he is content to think, and how little 
his thoughts are . recommended by his Ian* 
giifl^ge, 

" As to its eflScient caule, Wit owes its pro- 
•* dudlion to an extraordinary and peculiar 
•* temperament in the conftitution of the pof- 
** feflbr of' it^ in which is found a concur- 
•* rence of regular and exalted ferments, and 
^* an acffluence of animal fpirits, refined and 
*^ redified to a great degree of purity j whence^ 

•* being 
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* being endowed with vivacity, brightnefs, 
" and celerity, as well in their reflexions 
*^ as dired: motions, they become proper in- 
" ftruments for the fpritely operations of the 
•* mitid ; by which means the imagination can 
** with great facility range the wide field of 
^* Nature, contemplate an infinite variety of 
•* objeds, and, by obferving the fimilitude and 
*• difagreement of their feveral qualities, fingle 
** out and abftraft, and then fiiit and unite 
*' thofe ideas which will beft ferve its purpofe. 
Hence beautiful allufions, furprifing meta- 
phors, and admirable fentiments, are always 
•• ready at hand : and while the fancy is full 
of images collefled from innumerable ob- 
jeds and their diflTerent qualities^ relations^ 
*' and habitudes, it can at pleafure drefs a 
*• common notion in a ftrange but becoming 
•* garb; by which, as before obferved, the 
*• fame thought will appear ^ new one^ to 
^ the great delight and wonder of the hearer* 
** What we call gtnius refults from this 
** particular happy complexion in the firft 
** formation of the perfon that enjoys it, and 
is Nature's gift, but diverfified by various 
fpecifick chara&ers and limitations, as its 
a<aive fire is blended and allayed bly difFer- 
VOL. IIL G .« e^t 
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cnt proportions of phlegm, or reduced and 
regulated by the contraft of oppofite fer- 
^* ments. Therefore, as there happens in the 
compofition of a facetious genius -a greater 
or lefs, though ftill an inferior, degree of 
judgement and prudence, one man of wit 
will be varied and diftinguilhed from an- 
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" Other. 
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In thefe Eflays he took little care to propi- 
tiate the wits ; for he fcorns to avert their ma- 
lice at the expence of virtue or of truth. 

" Several, in their books, have many far- 
*' caftical and fpiteful ftrokes at religion in 
general; while others make thcmfelves plea- 
fant with the principles of the Chriftian. 
" Of the, laft kind, this age has feen,a moft 
audacious example in the book intituled, 
jd Tale of a Tub. Had this writing been 
publifhed in a pagan or popifli nation, who 
are juftly impatient of all indignity offered 
to the eftablifhed religion of their country, 
*^ no doubt but the author would have received 
*^ the puniftiment he deferved. But the fate 
" of this impious buffoon is very different; 
" for in a proteftant kingdom, zealous of their 

" civil 
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^* civil and religious immunities, he has not 
only efcaped affronts and the effeds of pub- 
lick refentment^ but has been careffed and 
patronized by perfons of great figure, and 
** of all denominations. Violent party-men, 
who differed in all things befides, agreed in 
their turn to fliew particular refpedt and 
friendfliip to this iiifolent deridei* of the 
worftiip of his country, till at laft the re- 
puted writei* Is not only gone off with im-» 
pUnity, but triumphs in his dignity and pre-» 
** ferment* I do not know that any inquiry 
or fearch was ever made after this writing* 
or that any reward ivas ever offered for 
the difcovery of the author, or that the in- 
*' famous book was ever condemned to be 
** burnt in publick: whether this proceeds 
" from the cxceflive efteem and' love that 
*' men in power, during the late reign, had for 
" wit, or their defed^ df 2:eal and concern for 
*• the Chriftian Religion, will be determined 
** beft by thofe who are beft acquainted with 
** their charader." 

In anothef place he fpeaks with becoming 
abhorrence of a godlefs author who has bur- 
lefqued a Pfalm. This author was fuppofcd 

G 2 to 
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to be Pope, who publiflied a reward for anrjr 
one that would produce the coiner of the ac- 
cufatibn, but never denied it ; and was after- 
Wards the perpetual and inceflaiit ejaemy of 
Blackmore* ^ 

• r 

Onp of his Effays is upon the Spleen, which 
is treated by him fo much to, his own fatis- 
fad:iori, that he has publiflied the fame thoughts 
in the fame words ; firft in the Lay Monajitrj p 
then in the Eflay y and then in the Preface 
to a Medical Treatif^ on the Spleen. One 
paflage, which I have found already twice, I 
win here exhibit, becaufe I think it better ima- 
gined, and better exprefled, than could be ex- 
pected from the common tenour of his profe : 






—As the feveral combinations of fplene- 
tic madnefs and folly produce an infinite 
variety of irregular underftanding, fo the 
** amicable accommodation and alliance be- 
" tween feveral virtues and vices produce an- 
equal diverfity in the difpofitions and man^ ' 
ners of mankind j whence it comes to pafs^ 
that as many'monftrous and abfurd pro- 
^ du£tions are found in the moral as in the in- 
^ telledual world. How furprifing is it ta 

^^^ obfervc 
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** obfcrve among the leaft culpable men, fome 
*' whofe minds are attracted by>heaven and 
earth, with a feeming equal force ; fome 
\yho are proud of humility j others who arc 
^ cenforious and uncharitable, yet felf-deny- 
** ing and devout 9 fome who join contempt 
** of the world with fordid avarice ; and others, 
" who prefcrye a great degree of piety, with 
" ill-nature and ungoverned paiBons : nor are 
** inftahces of this inconfiftent mixture Jefs 
" frequent among bad men, where we often, 
*' with admiration, fee perfons at once gepe- 
*' reus and unjuft, impious lovers of their 
" country, and flagitious heroes, good-natured 
fliarpers, immoral men of honour, and li- 
bertines who will fooner die than change 
*' their religion ; and though it is true that 
" repugnant coalitions of fo high a degree 
** are found but in a part of mankind, yet 
" none of the whole mafs, either good or 
" bad, are intirely exempted from fome abv 
** furd mixture.'' 

He about this time (Aug. 22, 1716) bcr 
came one of the Ele£ls of the College of Phy- 
ficians; and was foon after (Od, i) chofen 

G 3 . Cen^ 
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Cenfor. He feems to have arrived late, what-? 
ever was the reafon. at his medical honours. 

Having fuqce^ded fo well in his book on 
Creation^ by which he eftablifhed the great 
principle of all R^ligiopi, he thought his un?t 
dertaking imperfedl, unlefs lie likewife en- 
forced the truth of Revelation ; and for that 
purpof^ added another poem on Redemption^ 
He had likewife written, before his Creation^ 
tliree books on the Nature of Man^ 

The lovers of niufical devotion have al- 
ways wilhed for a more happy metrical ver- 
fion than they have yet obtained of the book 
of Pfalmsj this.'wifli the piety of Blackmore 
led him to gratify, and he produced (1721) 
a new Verfion of the Pfalms of Ti2ixA^ fitted to 
the ^Tunes ufed In Churches ; which, being re-^ 
commended by the archbifhops and many 
bifhops, obtained a licence for Its admiflion 
Into publick worihip ; but no admiflion has 
it yet obtained, nor has it any right to come 
where Brady and Tate have got pofleflion. 
Blackmone's name inuft be added tp thofe of 
many others, who, by the fame attempt, hayp 
obtained only the jpraife of meaning well* 

6 He 
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ilewas not yet deterred fromheroick poetry; 
there was another monarch of this ifland, for 
he did not fetch his heroes from foreign coun- 
tries, whom he confidered as worthy of the 
Epic mufe, and he dignified .Alfred (1723) 
with twelve books. But the .opinion of the 
nation was now fettled ; a hero introduced by 
Blackmore was not likely to find elthet refpeft 
or Idndnefs ; Alfred took his place by Eliza 
in filence and darknefs : benevolence was 
afhamed to favour, and malice was weary of 
infulting. Of his foyr Jlpic Po^ms, the firft 
had fqch reputation and popularity as enraged 
the criticks ; the fecond was at leaft known 
enough to be ridiculed ; the two laft had 
neither friends nor enemie?, 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which if 
it feizes one part of a chara<3:^r corrupts all 
the reft by degrees. Blackmore, being de- 
fpifed as a poet, wks in time neglefted as a 
phyfician ; his praftlce, which was qnce invi- 
dioufly great, forfook him in the latter part of 
his life ; but being by nature, or by principle, 
averfe from idlenefs, he employed his unwel- 
come leifure in writing-books onphyfick, and 
peaching others to cure thofe whom, he could 

G /^ him-* 
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himfelf cure no longer. I know not wheth«G 
I can enumerate all the treatifes by which hci 
has endeavoured to diffufe the art of healing ; 
for there is fcarcely any diftemper, of dread- 
ful name, which he has not taught his reader 
how to oppofe. He has written on thq 
imall-pox, with a vehement invedive againft 
inoculation ; on confumptions, the fpleen, 
the gout, the rheumatifm, the king's-evil, thq 
dropfy, the jaundice, the ftpne, the diabetes, 
and the plague. 

Of thofe books, if I had read them, it 
could not be expeded that I fhould be able; 
to give a critical account. I have been told 
that there is fomething in theni of vexation 
and difcontent, difcovered by a perpetual at- 
tempt to degrade phyfick from its fublimity, 
and to reprefent it as attainable without much 
previous or concomitant learning. By the 
tranfient glances which I have thrown upon 
th^m, I have obferved an afFedled contempt of 
the Ancients, and a fupercilious derifion of 
tranfmitted knowledge. Of this indecent arro-f 
gance the following quotation from his Preface 
to the Treatife on the Small-pox will afford a 
fpecimen ; in which, when the reader finds, 

4 what 
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what I fear is true, that when he was cenfurr 
irig Hippocrates he did not know the difference 
between apborifm and apophthegm^ he will not 
pay much regard to his determinations con- 
cerning ancient learning. 

** As for this book of Aphorifms, it i« 
f* like my lord Bacon's of the fame title, a 
"^^ book of jefts, or a grave coUedion of trite 
y^ and trifling obfervations ; of which though 
" many are true and certain, yet they fignify 
f * nothing, and may afford diverfion, but no 
" inftrudion j moft of them being much in- 
^' ferior to the fayings of the wife men of 
^* Greece, which yet are fo low apd mean, 
*' .that we j^re entertained every day with 
*' more valuable fentiments at the table-con- 
*' verfation of ingenious and learned men." 

I am unwilling, however, to leave him 
In total difgrace, and will therefore quote 
from another Preface a paflage lefs repre- 
henfible. 

*• Some gentlemen have been difingenuous 
*' and unjuft to me, by wrefting and forcing 
my meaning in the Preface to another bool^ 
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as if I condemned and expofed all learning,' 
though they knew I declared that I greatly- 
honoured and efteemed all men of fuperior 
** literature and erudition ; and that I only 
*' undervalued falfe or fuperficial learning, 
*' that fignifies nothing for the fervice of 
•' mankind ; and that, as to phyfick, I ex- 
** prefely affirmed that learning muft be joined 
*' with native genius to make a phyfician of 
" the firft rank ; but if thofe talents are fepa- 
*' rated, I aflerted, and do ftill infift, that a 
** man of native fagacity and diligence, will 
** prove a more able and ufeful pradifer, 
*' than a heavy notional fcholar, encumbered 
•* with a heap of confufed ideas/ ^ 

He was not only a poet and a phyfician, 
but produced likewife a work of a different 
kind, ^ true and impartial Hijipry of the Con-- 
fpiracy againji King William, of glorious Me- 
mory^ in the Tear 1695. This { have never 
feen, but fuppofe it at leaft compiled with 
integrity. He engaged likewife in theological 

• 

controverfy, and wrote two books againft the 
Arians ; Jujl Prejudices againji the Arian Hy-t 
pothejis ; and Modern Arians unmajked. An-? 
other of his works is Natural Theology^ or 

Mo- 
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Moral Dutks conftdered apart from Pojitive ; 
nvitbfome Obfervations on the Bejtrablenefs and 
NeceJJity of a fuptrnatural Revelation. This 
was the laft book that he publiflied. He left 
behind him Ttbe accomptijhed Preacher^ or an 
EJfay upon Divine Eloquence; which was 
printed after his death by Mn White of Nay* 
land in Eflex, the minifter who attended his 
death-bed, land teftified the fervent piety of 
Hs laft hours. He - died on the eighth of 
pdober, 1729. 
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BL AC KM ORE, by the unremitted en- 
mity of the wits, whom he provoked more by 
his virtue than his dulnefs, has been expofed 
to worfe treatment than he deferved: his 
name was fo long ufed to point every epi- 
gram upon dull writers, that it became at 
laft ^ byjg-word of contempt : but it deferves 
pbjfervation, that nialignity takes hold only of 
his writings, and that his life pajScd without 
reproach, even when his boldnefs of repre- 
henfion naturally turned upon him many eyes 
delirous to efpy faults, which many tongues 
would have made hafte to publifh. But 
thofe who could not blame, could at leaft 
forbear to praife, and therefore of his pri- 
vate life and domeftick charader there arq 
no memorials. 

As an author he may juftly claim the ho-- 
nours of magnanimity. The inceflant attacks 
of his enemies, Whether ferious or merry, 
are never"^ difcovered to have difturbed his 
quiet, or to have leflened his confidence in 
himfelf; they neither awed him to filence 
nor to caution ; they neither provoked him 
^ ta 
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rb petulance, nor depreffed him to complakit* 
While the diftributors of literarjr fame ^ere 
endeavouring to depreciate and degrade him, 
he either defpifed or defied them, wrote on 
as lie had written before, and never ttirned 
afide to quiet them by civility, or teprcfs them 
by confutation. 

• # * 

He depended with great fecutity on his 
own powers, and perhaps was for that reafon 
lefs diligent in perufmg books. His literature 
was, I think, but fmall. What he knew of 
antiquity, I fufpeft him to have gathered 
from modern compilers : but though he could 
not boaft of much critical knowtec^c, his 
mind was ftored with general principles, and 
he left minute refearches to thofc whom he 

confidered as little minds# 

» 

With this difpofition he wrote moft of his 
poems. Having formed a magnificent defigrr, 
-he was carelefs of particular and fubordinatc 
elegdnces ; he ftudied no niceties of yerlifi*- 
cation ; he waited for ho felieitiea of fancy } 
but caught his firft thoughts in the firft words 
in which they were prefented : nor does it 
appear that he faw beyond bis owiti perform- 
ances. 
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ancesi or had ever elevated his views to that 
ideal perfeaion which every genius born to 
excel is condemned always to purfue^ and 
never overtake. In the firft fuggeftions of 
his imagination he acquiefced; he thought 
them good^ and did not feek for better* His 
works may be read a long time without ther 
occurrence of a fmgle line that ftands promi- 
nent from the reft. 

. The poem on Creation has, however, thrf 
appearance of more circumfpedion ; it wantj^ 
neither harmony of numbers, acguracy of 
thought, nor elegance of didion : it has either 
been written with great care, or, what cannot 
be imagined of fo long a work, with fuch 
felicity as made care lefs neceflary. 

Its two confStuent parts are ratiocination 
and defcription. To reafon in verfe^ is allow- 
ed to be difficult ; but Blackmore not only 
reafons in verfe, but very often reafons po- 
etically ; and finds the art of uniting orna^ 
jnent with ftrength, and eafe with clofenefs. 
This is a ikill which Pope might have con- 
defcended to learn from him, when he need- 
ed it fo much in his Moral Eflays. 

la 
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In his defcriptions both of life and nature, 
the poet and the philofopher happily co-ope- 
rate ; truth is recommended by elegance, and 
elegance fuftained by truth* 

In the ftmdure and order of the poem, 
not only the greater parts are properly con- 
fecutive, but the didadick and illuftrative 
paragraphs are fo happily mingled, that la- 
bour is relieved by pleafure, and the attention 
is led on through a long fucceflion of varied 
excellence to the original pofition, the funda<- 
mental principle of wifdom and of virtue. 
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AS the heroick poems of Blackmore are 
now littie read, it is thought propet to infert^ 
as a Ipecimea from Prince Arthur^ the fong 
of Mopas mentioned by Molineiuci 

. But riwt which Arthur with liioft ple0[fure heardi 
Were noble drains, by Mopas /ung the bard, 
who to his harp in lofty verfe bcgan^ 
And through the fecrct maze of Nature ran. 
He the great Spirit fung, that all things fiirdi 
That the tumultuous waves of Chaos ftill'd; 
^"Whofe nod difpos'd the jarring feeds to peacc^ 
And made the wars of hoftile Atoms ceafe. 
All Beings we in fruitful Nature find^ 
Proceeded from the great Eternal Mind j 
Streams of his unexhauftcd fpring of poweri 
And cherifhM with his influence, endure. 
He fpread the pure cerulean fields on highj 
And arch'd the chambers of the vaulted Iky^ 
Which he, to fuit their glory with their height^ 
Adorn*d with globes, that reeli as drunk with light* 
His hand diredted all the tuneful fpheres. 
He turn'd their orbs, and polifli'd all the ftars* 
He fiird the Sun's vaft lamp with golden lights 
And bid the filver Moon adorn the night. 
He fpread the airy Ocean without Ihores, 
Where birds are wafted with their fcather'd oars. 

Then 
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Then fung the bard bow the light vapours rife 
From the war/n earthy and cloud the fmiling ikies* 
He fung how fome> chili'd in their airy flight. 
Fall fcatter'd down in pearly dew by night. 
How fome^ rais'd higher, fit in fecret {teams 
On the reifeifled points of bounding beams 1 
Till, chiird with cold, they fhadcth' etherial plain. 
Then on the thirfty earth defccnd in rain. 
How fomc, whofe parts a flight contexture fliow, 
J Sink hovering through the air, in fleecy fnow. 
How part is fpun in filken threads, and clings 
Entangled in the grafs in glewy firings. 
How others flamp to (tones, with ruQiing found 
Fall from their cryftal quarries to the grourid. 
How fbme are laid in trains, that kindled fly 
In harmlefs fires by night, about the iky. 
How fonie in winds blow with impetuous force. 
And carry ruin where they bend their courfe : 
While fome confpire to form a gentle breeze. 
To fan the air, and play among the trees. 
How fome, enrag'd, grow turbulent and loud. 
Pent in the bowels or a frowning cloud j 
That cracks, as if the axis of the world 
Was broke, and heaven's bright towers were 

downwarfls hurled. 
He fung how earth's wide ball, at Jove*s command. 
Did in the midfl:^ o;i airy columns ftand. 
Aiid how the foul of plants, in prifon held. 
And bdund^with fluggifli fetters, lies concealed. 
Till with the Spring's warm beams, almoft releafl: 
From tfi^^n weight, with which it lay opprcft. 
Vol. IIL H Its 
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Its vigoupfpf tads, aftdmakts the teeming earth 
Heave t^p, arid labour with the fprouting trirth i 
The adti ve fpirit frcedanrr fecks in rain, ' 
It only works and twifts a ftronger chain,' 
Urging its prrfon's f?des to break a w^y, * • 
It makes that wider, where; 'tis forc*d to ftay : 
Till*, having YormM Its living houfc, it rears 
Its head, tod m a tender plant a^ppcars.* * 
Henc^ (prings the oak,' ttie beauty of theVgrove,, 

Whofeftately trunk fiercc'ffoVnris can fcarcely move. 
Hcilce* grows the cedar, hence the fwelling vine 
Dqes round the elnri Its piii-ple clufters twine. 
Hence pamted flowers the fmiling gardens bleis. 
Both with their fragrant fccnt and gaudy drcfs. 
Hence the white lily in full beauty grGw$, 
Hence the blue violet, and blufiiing rpfe. 
Hfc fung how fun-beams brood upon tHc earth. 
And in the glebe hatch fiicK a numerous, birtli j 
Which^wky tlie genial warmth in Summcrftorms^ 
Turns pptrrd vapours to a bed of* woVms ; ' - 
HowYiri^i transfornri'd by thi^prolifick power. 
Falls from tiie clouds ah ^himatcd Ihower- ' ' 
He fung the^tmbryo^s ^rdWth Within tfie.wbpib, \ 
And how the' parts' thefr Various (hapei attumc. ' 

With what rare art the * w5n<dr6li^* ftru6ture's 
^ brought, • ' J' '*-'■ :•:'•-; W-rLj; --. 

From one crude mafs to fu'ch pttftmi>^ht6<igW;^ 
That no part tifclefs; 'none mifplac*a'.Weree, , ' * 
None are forgot, ahti mbk would monrtro'viV be,** " 

'• Iff 
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'TPHE Wevity -witii vrhicli I atti to write 
* "''ffitl afctmint 6f ELIJAH FENTON 
is Aor tfie eflfe^t of indifFerence or negligence. 
t'ihte toiight iiltelKgence among his relations 
W^^ dadVfe edunly, but have not bbtained it. 

He was bom near Newcaftle in Stafford* 
Aire, df ah ancient family, whofe eftafe was 
Terf confidetable j but he Was the ybungeft of 
tWfelTtI children,, and being therefore neceffarily' 
deftitied td fome hidrative employmeftt^ was 
fink ^^tdkhotli dn^lslft^lfwards to Cambridge ; 
feiit, ^ilh'niany xAlTkei wife and virtUCus men, 
Who at tllat time- of difcotd and d^atfe con- 
ftltefl cotifeknce, ^i^h^thef Well or ill in&tmdd^ 
ixidi^ than intereftj hfc 'dbiibted th^ kgaflitf of 
the goverrimentV '^^y refiifing :tl> Qualify 
HWt^ for pubifck fempioymelit b^ the oaths 
ti^imir Kift tfc^' uiMwrfity wJthdui a dei 

Ha I' gree; 
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grec J but I never heard that the enthufiafm of 
oppofition impelled him to feparation from 
the church. 

By this perverfenefs of integrity he was 
driven out a commoner of Nature^ excluded 
from the regular modes of profit and pro- 
ijperity, ,and reduced to pick up a livelihood 
uncertain and fortuitous^; but it muft be re^^- 
membered that be kept his name unfuUied, 
and never fulfered himfelf to be reduced^ like 
too many of the fame fedl, to meaa arts and 
diihonourableihifts. Whoever mentioned Foi- 
ton, mentioned him with honour. 

Tht life that pafles in penury, muft nece^ 
farily pafs in obfcurity. It is impoi&ble to 
trace Fenton from ydar to yiear, or to dit 
cover wh*t means. he yfed for his fupport* 
jHLe wis a while fecretary to Charles earl of 
prrery in Handers, and iMtor to his young 
fon, whQf. afterwards mentioned him with 
^eat «ft^ero und tendcirnfifs. He* ^as at one 
time ailiftant in the fchool of Mr. Bqnwicke 
in Sunrey ; and at s^npther kept a fchool for 
himfelf at Sevenoaks . in : Kent, . which he 
i>rought into reputation} but was perfuaded 

t to 
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to leave it (1710) by Mr. St. John, wjth pro- 
mifes of a more honourable employment. 

His opinions, as he was a Nonjuror, feem 
not to have been raoaarkably rigid. He 
wrote with great zeal and affection the praifes 
of queen Anne, and very willingly and libe* 
rally extolled the duke of Marlborough, when 
he was (1707) at the height of his glory. 

He exprefled ftill more attention to Marl- 
borough and his family by an elegiac Pafloral' 
on the marquis of Blandford, which could be 
prompted only by refped or kindncfs ; for nei- 
ther the duke nor dutchefs defured the praife„ 
or liked the coft of patrpnage. 

The elegance of his poetry entitled him to 
the company of the wits of his time, and the 
amiablenefs of his manners made him loved 
wherever he was known. Of his Kendihtp 
to Southern and Pope there are lafting monu- 
ments. 

« 

He published in 1707 a collefkiDn of pbems. 
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1^ Pope he WAS once placed in a Dation^ 
that might have been of great advantage.^ 

H 3 Craggs, 
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Craggs, When he was advanced to be iSpj^err 
tary of ftatc (about 1720), feeling Ms own 
want of literature, defired Pope to procure 
Mm an inftruftor; by whofe help I10 might 
fupply the deficiencies of his educations Pope 
recommended Fenton, in whom Cralggs found 
all that he was feeking/ ■ Tlierc was'-noW a 
profped of eafe and plenty ; for IFeriton had 
merit, aiid Craggy * bad* generofitjr:^ but the 
fm^U-poi^ fuddenly put an end to the plej^fing 
i^pedtatipn. 

When Pope, after the great fuece|s of hb 
jliady undertook the . (?^j^;^, beiijig, 4s i% 
feems, weary of tranflating, he determinedi 
to engage auxiliaries. Twelve books he took 
to himfelf, and twelve he diftributed, bet^^een 
Broome and Fenton: the bool^s allotted to 
Fenton. were the firft, the fourth^ the nine- 
teenth, and the twentieth. It is. ohfervabJie 
that he did not take th^ eleventh, which he 
had before tranflated into blank verfe, neither 
did Pope claim it, but committed it to Broome. 
How the two aiTociates- peiibrm^ ,^^^ 2*^ 
Is well known to the readers of poetry, who 
hKv^ nevtr been 4blq to.diftingui&Itbeo'bQQl^s 
fkoniillkoft of Bope.^ . 

~ :•.• la 
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Ii|, 17AJ. wa$ peyformed hip tragedy of 
Mfif^ia^ffi^ tq.whigh Soyth^rn, pt whofe iuniiib 

it w93.Tiiw^^ jif ^tp have»cootribuite4 
fiic^ J»iQts,i^s His t^i^^cal exp^neace fupr 

pli4d# When: it Wjis^ ^wn io Ciilber it was 

j:^iqii£^d by hjm, with the additioiml info- 

leftte;^\^^ifwg fefliien, to eogage himfetf 

in fo»e^ ejnpjjoymoatfc vof . hooueft khour^. by 

whkh he mi^t c^aiii that fup^rt which he . 

could otever hope &bm hk poetry. The play 

ieirasa^ftcd at the other, theatre j :ai)td $he brut^ 

|)etiiiA}iGe of Cibber was eoo^fiated^ tbpi^ 

fbcdiaps. aQt ihaniteA, fay ^^ncral ap^Iaule. 

Fentdn'a piiofits ^e/ftid tp faftv^i»^l$»iiPited to 

«icar a^ihlmikad po^o^ with which hedif- 

charged a debt co&tra6kU/by hh at&odaisi^ it 

court. 






Fetiton jfeetiis trb'lfa^ hsrd fbhie pecuKat 
fyftem of verfificatldn. '' MdrfdmHt'U ''Written 
Iti lines i)f ten fyllabPes; wkh^few'^arihoie 
reduiidant'terminatiolSs^hich' t^^ dPato'a not 
oriiy- adiiiiTS bvtt recjuire V*;as inpre ^^ifly sp^ 
ptbachWg to real diiib^ue: TtfetViior olf 
^ his vcrfe is fo uniform that it danfibt bfe 
th^Mght^ual ; an4 jre^ upon vfha!t,p^ij[K5iplp. 

• a H'4 tlic 

. 4 • #^ I 
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The menfion of his play brings to my 
mind a very trifling occurrence. Fenton was 
one day in the company of Broome his afib- 
date, and Ford a clergyman, at that rime 
too well known, whofe abilities, inftead of 
fumifliing convivial merriment to the volup- 
tuous and diffolute, might have enabled him , 
to excel among the vktuous and tlie wiie. 
They determined all to fee the Mttry Wives 
efWindfor^ which was aded that nighty and 
Fenton, as a dramatick poet, took them to the 
ftage-door ; where the door-keeper enquiring 
whoi they were, was toW that they were thcee 
very neceffary men. Ford, Broome, andFen<^ 
ton. The name in the play, which Pope re*^ 
ftored to Broak^ was then Broome. 

It was perhaps after his play that he un- 
dertook to jrevifq the.pun^ation of Milton's 
Poems, which, as the author neither wrote 
the original copy nor corre^ded the prefs, was 
fuppofed capable of amendment. To this 
editioahf .prefixed a ikort and elegant account 
of Milton's life^ written at once with tender- 
jicfs and in&^rity.. 

He piiblifhed likewife (1729) a yeryfplen- 
(did edition pf "Waller, ''with lo^otes -<3Pcittufe- 
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filly olten entertaining, but too much extend* 
ed by long quotations from CSarendon. llhlf^ 
trations drawn from a book To eafily confulted, 
Hiould be made by reference rather than 
tranfcription. 

The latter part of his life was calm and 
pleafant. The relift of Sir William Trumbal 
invited him, by Pope's recommendation, to 
educate her fon ; whom he firft inftruded at 
home, and then attended to Cambridge. The 

< 

lady ;»fterwards detained him with her as the 
auditor of her accounts. He often wan* 
der^d to London, and amufed himfelf with 
^e converfatipn of his friends* 

He died in 1730, at Eafthampftead in 
Berkfhir^, thp feat of the lady Trumbal ; and 
Fippe, who had beep always his friend, he* 
noured hw vjrijh an^spit^ph, of which he bor- 
rowed the two firft lines from Craihaw. 

Fenton was tall and bulky, inclined to 
corpulence,, which he did not leflen by much 
(cxercife ; for he was very flu^giih and fedeur 
tary, rofe late, and when he had rifen, fat 
down to his book or papers. A woman, 

that 
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that oQce waited on him io ^.lo^g^^gt tp^ 
him, as.ibe iaid^ >xbaX ^^ wpul4 /jv ^'Iff^^ -aajd 
i(fedwitbf/po9n< 7r¥i^i ^y^®"?* F-as not 

Ae , wo4. ..that, m^h^ ^ave be^n .^o^pftl- 
catied; for Pope ifays, in his Letters, that kf 
died of indolence ; but his immediate diftemper 
^as th^gout. . 



»' :•.'.' I -^^ 



Of ! his morals an4 Ms copverfa^tion £he 
account is uniform f he was never named but 
with ipKiife and fondnefs, as 4 man in the 
higheft degree amiable and excellent. Such 
, was the character giVcn him by the eari of 
Orrery J his pupil; fuch is the teftimony of 
Pbpe *, andfuch were the fuf&a^es' of iall whd 
could boaft of his acquaintarice;- - 

' By a former wrrter ci^ Ms Life a ftory is 
told, : which ought not to be fdrgotfeh. Hfe 
tifed/in-the latter part of his time,* to pa^ 
his rdations in the country ail ftitly vifitf. 
At an • entertainment made fir \he ^mily by 
his elder brother, he obferved that one of his 
fitters, who had married 'unfortunately, was 
abfent'^ • and found, t^on ehquirj^, 'l!hat -difi- 
trefs had inade her tht)ught OQwbrthy of 

... ..f.&ptaffi. . . . < .. .-, 

' invitation^ 
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he xeSvS^d to fit at tb^ tfible tiU^ was «f%d| 
an4f ;^hen ihe had takea her praiQe, i vrait 
careful to ihew her particular attentiotv 
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His colledlion of poems is now i6 he con- 
iidered. The ode to the San is writtea u^n 
a comcptoa. plan^ without uocqiq;;];iq^, %d- 
ments; ijut its greatfft,ia)4^ ^ ^t? tepgthj. 
No pciep;^ IJ^ould be loqg of which, tl^p pj^- 

cnUghtepiflg the , uqdejii^wi4.ing hy .ftr^cjffK^ 
ratioci|iadoU| or rmvs^v^ . A bja^, £urft 
pleales, , ftnd then tixe^v th^ fight. ... . 

OiFlorelio it is fufficient to fay that it k 
an occafional paftoral^ which implies fome- 
thing tietther natural ' nor artificiai, nettlier 



cbmick tioi: ferious. 



tHie «ls!jct dde ' is ' Irre^ar, aii4 ^l^rtil^e 
deCklii^e. As the fentiments ay^ptous^ &ey 
caAaot es^j be tiew ; foC what j;iaB>bie ad<ie4 

to t^i^^ otii tt^kh futic^ve ^^ have^ been 
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Of the Par^bM^y99 .^ft# JV|i^i?»g ¥§ny 
favourable can be iaid. Sublime and folemn 
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profe gains little by a change to blaxik verfe ; 
and' the paraphraft has deferted his original, 
by admitting images not Afiatick, at Icaft not 
Judaical: 

-f-4-Returning Peace, 



Dove-eyed, and rob'd in white— 

Of his petty poems fome are very trifling, 
'without iany thing to be praifed either in the 
thought or expreflion. He is unlucky in 
his conlpetitions ; he tells the fame idle tale 
with Congreve, and does not tell it fo well. 
He tranflates from Ovid the fame epiftle 
as Pope; but I am afraid not with equal 
happineijs. 

To examine his performances one by one 
would be tedious. His tranflation from Ho- 
mer into blank verfe will find few readers 
while another can be had in- rhyme* The 
piece addrefled to Lambarde is no diikgreeaUe 
£peiiha»n of epiftolary poetry j and Jbis ode to , 
the lord Gower was pronounced/ by. Pope the : 
next ode in the Engliih language to !.Dryde|i's. 
Cecilia. Fenton may be juftly ftyfed an ex- 
cellent verfifyer and a good poet; - 
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WHATEVER I have faid of Fcnton is 
tonfirmed by Pope in a Letter, by which he 
tommunicated to Broome an account of hit 
death. 

t O 

The Rcv^. Mr^ BROOME 

At PulhAM) hear Harl£stons 

NOA 
SuFFOtKS 

By Beccle^ Bag. 
D^SIR- 

ir Intended to write to you on this mdan- 
choly fubjed, the dcjtth of Mr4 Fenton^ 
before y^* came; but fVay'd to have in- 
fonnd xayfelf & you of y* circumftances of 
it AH I hear is, that he felt a Gradual I>e»* 
cay, tho fo early in Life, & was declining 
for 5 or 6 months. It was not, as I appre-^ 
hended, the Gk>ut in his Stomach, but I be* 
ILeve rather a Complication firfl of Grofs Hu« 
mors^ as he was naturally corpulent, not dii^ 
charging themfelves^ as he ufed no fort of Ex- 
prcife. No man better bcwre y* approaches of 
Vol, in. * H 7 hi, 
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his Diflblution (as I am told) cr with lefs 
oftentation yielded Up his' Being* The great 
Modefty w!^ you know was natural, to him, 
and y*" great Contempt he had for all Sorts of 
Vanity & Parade, never appeared more thaa 
in his laft momentjj : He had a coiifcious Sa- 
tisfadion (no dodbt) in a£ling fight, iii feel- 
ing himfelf honeft, true, & un-pretending to 
more than was his dwn. So he dyed, as he 
lived, with that fecrct, yet fufiicient. Con- 
tentment. • ' 



As to any Papers left behind fcirfii 1 cJare 
• • , ' 

fey they can be but few ; for this reafbri, He 

aever wrote out of Vanity, ©r thotight mtich 
of the Appkufe of Men. I know an Inftailce 
where he did his utmoft to . conceal His ovrvt 
merit that way ; and if we join to this his na-^' 
tural Love of Eafcj I fancy we muft expeS 
little of this fort : at leaft I hear of none ex- 
cept fotne few further remarks oil Waller 
(w*^^ his cautious integrity hiade him leave an 
order to be given to Mr. Tonfon) and per- 
haps, thb ti$' many years fmce I faw it, a 
Tranflation of y*" firll Book of Oppian. He 

± " •' * ' had 
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liad begun a Tragedy of Dion, but made 
fmaU progrefe ift it. • 

As to. his other Affairs, he dyed poca;, but 
honeft, leaving no Debts, or Legacies; ex- 
cept of a few p** to Mr. Trumbull and my 
Lady, in token of refpeO, Gratefuhiefs, & 
mutual Efteem. 

I fliall with pleafure take upon me to draw 
this amiable, quiet, defervitig, unpretending, 
Chriftian and Philofophical charadter, in His 
Epitaph/ There Truth may be fpoken in a 
£ew words : as for Flourifh, & Oratory, & 
Poetry, I leave them to younger and more 
lively Writers, fuch as love writing fftr writ- 
ing fake, & w"** rather fhow their own Fine 
Parts, y° Report the valuable ones of any 
other man. So the Elegy I renounce. 

1 cofidole with you from my heart, on the 
lofs of fo worthy a man, and a Friend to us 
both. Now he is gone, I muft tell you he 
has done you many a good office, & fet 
your chara<3:er in Y f^^ireft light, to fomc 

who 
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1 doubt not he has done the &r&» iof. v^. : 



A^eu : Let us lotre fiis MeftiOiy, itidpt^ 
fit by hisr exampie, ' ! am very fincerely 
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Your afFedtionate' 
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^ real Servant 
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JOHN GAY, dcfccrided from ap cildfa-^ 
imly that^ had been long in poflefiion of 
the manour. of * GoldwcMthy in Dcvonflxire, 
was bom in 1688, .at or near Bamftaplcy 
where he was educated by Mr. Luck, who 
taught the fcfaool of that town with good «-►. 
putation, and, a little biefore^ he retired from 
i^, publiihed a Volume, of Latin and Engliih 
y^fes. Under fuch a mafter he was likely to 
&ma a tafte foe poetry* Being bom without 
]M?6i|)iQ& ^f. hereditary riches^ he was fent to 
London in his youth, and placed apprentice 
with a fiIk?XQercer. 

p[ow long he continued behind the counter^ 
$r with what degree of foftnefs and dexterity 
he received and accommodated the Ladies^ a& 
^- probiB^bly.tQok no delight in telling it, is 

* CildwoYtfy doesi not appear iix the FHUrf, 

not 
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not known. The report is, that he was fooii 

w£agr..of.^therJthcjeftBU^^ fgrvility of hia 
occupation, and eafily perfuaded his mafter to 
difcharge him. 

The dutchefs of Monmouth*. Vemark- 
able for inflexible perfevefance in her de- 
mand to be treated as a princefs, in 171 2 

tQflfa>jG^ »to hferficrvicis nMtcfOY': by 
^itti^MAapiforritidblatvice; heimglrtgaiti 
hk&iflSi bi^ he certaiadhjr iidvanced Iktie m tlrt: 
bfiaft'^of independence. . Qfi his leifure be 
ndde fdgood uie,. dhstt he puUiihed nixtytsm 
^Tpokmon Runui^ms^ tuid^ixsfdrib^ ft m 
Idr.:Pcqf>e, whD^wai»tiienti(liig^ytii>rora|}im 
tdtibn. ' Pope was pfenfed iHth t&e y^a^.y 
addwliefi^ he bsoaffii^ iK:4uabud iii^ith ^ay/ 
fioinDid fbch afci^M^iks^tis iff his^fpliihei^^fllbd ooiui 
¥6r&kidny that h^tfiutis to lhDwie<te[\^d|lBf 
nAy \nB inteoft' cdnfidentse ; :afif(l a^ £ieiidfliipii 
was formed between thenxi wfiich lafted tn 
their reparation by death, without any known 

afetemefaf bif dtftet '^pirt. ' Cray ^ w^s ^ tte gc- 
lietif fSVotlrite; df ,thfe Whok alToctafioii ct 
trttsi 'tothcy.iti^Med him a^i'^^fay-fello^ 
<5ttht!r Adh k 'j^arthd^; and treated Iflttf widSf 
more fottdxifif^thttiijff^e&v ,.> 0^ ' 

• - ''* Next 
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t^mytSi ht -published TBe ^btfberd'i 
?r«*jfi«EiifeMi Mbtiab, in \f hi^ tlie ittiageaf 
jtftf dtiwtt ftbtti reaf lifejfuch as It ap|)eanf 
aiflcmg tte riifficks in parts ot Ejiglatid. remqte. 
from London. Steele,* in fome papers of the 
Guardian y had praifed Ambrofe Philips, as the 
l^aftof al Writet tharyielded only to TheQcritua^ 
Virgil, and Spehfet., Pope, , Who had aMb 
publifhed Paftbr|alsj ^ot'V 6e over- 

lookedy dre\;^ u|) a. cdtnparifon of hi?, owa 
compcfitibn^^ with t^^^ Philjipa, aa which 

he coveijtly g2«rehimfeif tbe,pref(pren«4 while 
he feenNwJ5c|P(4^owji ili.. Not coateat witii 
this, he is fuppofed to have incited (^ay to. 
write the Shepherd* s Week^ to fhew, that if it 
be nec^flary to copy nature with QiHiuten,afs» 
rural lUe muA be exhibitea fuch as grolTnefe 
and ignorance have made it; So far ^, plan 
was reafonaWe ; but the Paftorals are intro- 
duced by ^:Proemty written with . fqch jurnita- 

tlon atirfiey'could attatto'<3f :obfolete lahgiiage, 
and bj^* ctJhfequence in' a'llyle thatVis'irifeYer 
fpokeri ftdtiwrftteii ifi' dny age ot in'kriv^^face* 

. . . * * . . . 4 . » t . • t I . , 

Butthe-^a df 'f^ty and ttulk^aftie 
confpicuous, even when the intention wa« to^ 
Ihew them groveling and degraded. Theie 

Paftorals 
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Faftorals became popular, and w^rrread with 
delight^ as jiift reprefentations of rural man<» 
ners and occupations, by thofe who had no in- 
tereft in the rivalr jr of the poets, nor know- 
ledge of the cx!tical difpute.. 

In 1713 he broughf, a comedy called STifr^ 
Wife of Bath upon the ftage, but it received no 
applaufe ; he printed it, howeverj and feven- 
teen years. after, having altered it, and, .as he 
thought, adapted it mpre to the publick tafte, 
he offered it again to the town ; but, though 
he was fiufhed with the fuccefs of the Be^ars 
Opera^ h^id the mortification to fee.it again 
rejefted. 

fb the la0: year pf queen Anne's life, Gay 
was made fecretary to. the earl of Clarendon, 
ambaffadoif to the court of Hanover. This 
was a ftation that naturally gave him hopes 
of kindnefs from every party; but the Queen's 
death put an end to her favours, and he had 
dedicated his Spepbcrd^s Week to BoUngbroke^ 
which Swift contidered as the crime that ob- 
ftm^ed^U kindnefs fCQOi the j^ioufe of Ha- 
nover; 
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He did not, however, omit to improve the 
right which his office had given him to the 
notice of the royal family. On the arrival of 
the princefs of Wales§ he. wrote a poem, and 
obtained fo much favour, that both the Prince 
and Princefs went to fee his What d^ye call it^ 
2l kitxd of mock-tragedy, in which the images 
were comick, and the adion grave ; fo that^ 
as Pope relatesj Mr. Cromwell, who could not 
hear what was faid, was at a lofs how to re- 
concile thfe laughter of the audience with the 
folemnity of the fcene. 

Of this performance the value certainly is 
but little ; but it was oiie xA tkfi lucky trifles 
that give pleafure by novelty, and was fo 
much favoured by the audience^ that envy 
appeared againft it in the form of criticilm ; 
and Griffin a player, in conjundibn with Mn 
Theobald, a man afterwards more remark- 
ablcj produced a pamphlet espied the Kty to 
the What d^ye call it ; which, fays Gay, calls 
me a blockbeadi^ and Mr. Pope a knave. 

But Fortune has always beeti iricoftftant 
Not long afterwards (1717) he endeavoured 
to entertain the town with Three Hours c^er 

Vol. IIL I Mar^ 
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Maffiage; a comedy written, as thwe !i 
fufficfient reafott for believmg, by th« joint 
afiiftance of Pope and Arbuthnot. One pur^ 
pofe t)f it waB to bring into contetiipt Dr. 
Woodward the Foflilift, a ftian not reaHy or 
juftly contemptible. It had the fate which 
fuch outrages defcrve: the fcwie in which 
Woodward was diredly and apparently ridi- 
culed, by the introduction of a mummy and 
a crocodile, difgufted the audience, and the 
performance was driven off the itage with 
general condemnation. 

"Gay is reprefented as a man eafily incited 
to hope, and deeply depreffed 'whein his ho]3es 
were difappointed. This is not the charadter 
of a hero ; but it may naturally imply fome- 
thing more generally welcome, a foft and civil 
companion. Whoever is apt to hope good 
From others is diligent to plfeafe them ; but he 
that believes hi^lpo^vers ftroiig tnough to force 
theit- own way, commonly tries only to pleafe 
himfelf. 

r 

He had been fimple enough to imagine that 
th(rfe who laughed at the What d^ye call it 
would raife the forttinfe ^f its* author; and 

find- 
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fiiidirig iwthing done, funk into dejediou. 
His friends, endeavoured to divert him. The 
earl of Burlington feii:it him (1716) into De- 
vonlhire ; the year after, Mn Puheney took 
jhim to Aix j and in the following year lord 
Harcourt invited him to his feat, wrhere, dur- 
ing bis vifit^ the two rural lovers were killed 
With lightning, as is particularly told in Pope's 

Letters. 

• 
3eing how generally known, he publifhed 
(1720) his Poems by fubfcription with fucb 
fuGcels^ that he raifed a thoufand pounds ; and 
called his friends to a confultation, what ufe 
might be beft made qf it. Lewis, the fteward 
of lord Oxford, advifed him to intruft it to the 
funds, and live upon the iritereft ; Arbuthnot 
bad him intruft it to Providence, and live upon 
the pripcipal ; Pope direded him, and was 
feconded by Swift, to purchafe an annuity. 

Gay in that difaftrous year * had a prcfent 
from young Craggs of fome South-fea-ftock, 
and once fuppofed himfelf tobe mafter of twenty 
thoufand pounds. His friends perfuaded him 
to fell his fhare ; but he dreamed of dignity 

* Spence* 

1 2 and 
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and fplendour, and could not bear to obftrfic^ 
his own fortune. He was then importuned 
to fell as much as would purchafe an hundred 
a year for life, ^bichy fays Fenton, will make 
you fur e of a clean fbirt and a fhoulder of mutton 
every day. This counfel was rejected ; the 
profit and principal were loft, and Gay funk 
under the calamity fo low that his life became 
in danger. 

By. the car6 of his friends, among whom 
Pope appears t(S have ftiewn particular tender- 
nefs, his health was reftored j and, returning 
to his ftudies, he wrote a tragedy called The 
Captives^ which he was invited to read before 
the princefs of Wales. When the hour came, 
he faw the princefs and her ladies all in ex- 
peiStation, and advancing with reverence, too 
great for any other attention, ftumbled at a 
ftool, and falling forwards, threw down a 
weighty Japan fcreen. The princefs ftarted, 
the ladies fcreamed, and poor Gay after all 
the difturbance was ftill to read his play. 

The fate of The Captives ^ which was a£ted 
at Drury-Lane in 1723, I know not ; but he 
now thought himfelf in favour, and under- 
took 
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took (1726) to write a volume of Fables for 
the improvement of the young duke of Cum- 
berland. For this he is faid to have been 
promifed a reward, which he had doubtlefs 
juagnified with all the wild expectations of ^ 
indigence and vanity. 

Next year the Prince and Princefs became 
King and Queen, and Gay was to be great 
and happy ; but upon the fettlement of the 
houfehold he found himfelf appointed gen*- 
tleman uflier to the princefs Louifa. By this 
ofier he thought himfelf infuited, and fent a 
meflage to the Queen, that he was too old 
for the place. There feem to have been 
many machinations employed afterwards ill 
his favour ; and diligent court was pkid to 
Mrs. Howard, afterwards countefs of Suflblk, 
who was much beloved by the King and 
Queen, to engage her intereft for his promo- 
tion ; but folicitations, verfes, and flatteries 
'were thrown away; the lady heard them, 

< 

^nd did nothing. 

All the pain which he fufFered from the 
negledt, or, as he perhaps termed it, the in- 
gratitude of the court, may be fuppofed to 

I 3 hnvc 
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have been driven away by the unexampled 
fuccefs of the Beggar s Opera. This play, 
written in ridicule of the mufical Italian 
Drama, was fifft offered to Gibber and his 
brethren at Prury-Lane, and rejected ; it 
being then carried to Rich, had the effedl:, as 
was ludicroufly faid, of makwg Gaj ricby and 
•Rich gay. 

Of this lucky piece, as the reader cannot 
but wifh to know the original and progrefs, 
I have inferted the relation which Spence has 
given in Pope's words. 

** Dr, Swift had been obferving once to 
.*' Mr. Gay, what an odd pretty fort of a 
thing a Newgate Paftonil ntight make. 
Gay was inclined to try at fuch a thing 
for fome time ; but ^terwards thought it 
*' would be better to wrrte a comedy on the 
*' fame plan. This wa« what gave rife to 
*^ the Be^ars Opera. He began on it ; 
" and when firft he mentioned it to Swift, 
*' the Dodlor did not much like the projeiS:. 
As fie carried it on, he Ihfewed whatt he 
wfote to both of us^ a*ad we now-and 
^' then gave a corredion, or a word or two 
7 " of 
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** of advicfi ; but jt was wholly of his owdi 
*^ writing. — When it was done, neither of 
" us thought it would fucce?d. — We fhewed 
*' it to Gongreve ; who, ^ter reading it ovey, 
*' faid, It would either take greatly, or he 
damned confoundedly. — We were all, at 
the firft night of it, in great uncertainty 
** of the event ; till we were very much enr 
*' couraged by overhearing the duke of Ar- 
^* gyle, who fat in the next box to us, fay, 
" * It will do — it muft do! I fee it in the eyes 
** of them/ This was a good while before 
" the firft Act was over, and fo gave us eafe 
" foon ; for that duke (befides his own good 
tafte) ha^ ^ particular knack, as any onp 
now livings ii^ difcoveriujg the tafte qf the 
publick. He. was quite right in this^ as 
^* uil^al ; thq gppd aature of thie audience ap* 
*' peared ilrongejF d.x)4 ftronger every aiQ:,. and 
f * eaded in a clamour of ^pplaufe." 
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Jts reception is thus recorded in the not^s 
to the Duttciad : 

" This piece w^s received with greater ap- 
" plaufe than was ever known, Befides be- 
*-* jng aded in London ijxty-three days 

I /j. ' J* without 
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witbojit interruption, and renewed the 
next feafon with equal applaufe, it fpread 
into all the great towns of England ; was 
^ played in many places to the thirtieth and 
" fortieth time ; at Bath and Briftol fifty, &c. 
^ It made its progrefs into Wales, Scotland, 
** and Ireland, where it was performed twen- 
^* ty-four days fucceffively. The ladies car- 
** ried about with them the favourite fbngs 
♦* of it in fans, and houfes were fumiftied 
*' with it in fcreens. The fame of it was 
** not confined to the author Only, TTie 
^* perfon who aded Polly, till then obfcure, 
*' became all at once the favourite of the 
♦* town ; her pi<fhires were engraved, and 
^* fold in great numbers ; her Life written, 
♦* books of letters and yerfes to her pub- 
** lifbed, and pamphlets made even of her 
*• fayings and jefts. Furthermore^ it drove 
^* out of England (for that feafon) the Italian 
^* Opera,, which had carried all before it fop 
*♦ ten years.*' 

Of this performance, when it was printed, 
the reception was different, according to the 
flifferent opinion of its readers. Swift cpm- 
jg^i^ded it for the excellence pf its morality,^ 
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as a piece that placed all kinds of vice in the 
^rongeji and moft odious light ; but others, and 
among them Dr. Herring, afterwards arch- 
bifliop of Canterbury, cenfured it as giving 
encouragement not only to vice but to crimes, 
by making a highwayman the hero, and 
difmifling him at laft unpunifhed* It' has 
been even faid, that after the exhibition 
of the Beggar^ s Opera the gangs of robbers 
^ere evidently multiplied. 

Both thefe decifions are furely exaggerated* 
TT^e play, like many others, was plainly 
^itten only to divert, without any moral 
purpofe, and is therefore not likely to do 
good ; nor can it be conceived, without more 
fpeculation than life requires or admits, to 
be produ£kive of much evil. Highwaymen 
and houfe-brcakers feldom frequent the play- 
liQufe, or mingle in any elegant diverfion ; 
nor is it poflible for any one to imagine that 
he may rob with fafety, becaufe he fees Mac- 
heath reprieved upon the ftage. 

This objedion however, or fome other 
rather political than moral, obtained fuch 
prevalence, that when Gay produced a fe- 

cond 
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coftd part tinder the name of Polly, it waa 
prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain ; and he 
was forced to recompenfe his repulfe by ^ 
fubfcription, which is faid to have been fo 
liberally bellowed, that what he called op-? 
preffion ended in profit. The * publication 
was fo much favoured, that though the firft 
part gained him four hundred pounds, near 
thrice as much was thei profit pf tl^ f(?cond^ 

He received yet another recompenfe for 
this fuppofed hardlhip, in the affectionate at-: 
tention of the duke and dutchefs of Queenfr 
berry, into whofe houfe he was taken, and 
with whom he pafTed the remaining part of 
his life. The * duke, confidering his want of 
ceconomy, undertook the management of his 
money, and gave it to him as he wanted it. 
But it is fuppofed that the difcountenance of 
the Court funk deep into his heart, ^pd gave 
him more difcontent than the applaiifes or 
tendemefs of his friends could overpower.. 
He foon fell into his old diflemper, an 
habitual colick, and languifhed, though with 
many intervals of eafe and eheerfulnefs, till 
a violent fit at lalt feized him, and hurried 

♦ Spence, 

himi 
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him to the grave, as Arbuthnot reported, 
with more precipitance than he had ever 
known. He died on the fourth of Decem- 
ber 1732, and was buried in Weftminfter 
Abbty. The letter which brought an account 
of his death to Swift was laid by for fome 
days unopened, becaufe when he received it 
he was impreft with the preconception of 
fome misfortune. 

After his death was publiflied a fecond vo- 
lume of Fables more political than the former. 
His opera of Achilles was adied, and the pro- 
fits were given to two widow fillers, who 
inherited what he left, as his lawful heirs ; 
for he died without a will, though he had ga- 
thered * three thoufand pounds. There have 
appeared likewife under his name a comedy 
called the Dtfireji Wife^ and the Rebearfal at 
Gotham^ a piece of humour. 

The charafter given him by Pope * is thi$, 
that he was a natural man^ without dejtgtty 
'who /poke what he thought^ and juji as he 
thought it J and that he was of a timid temper ^ 

• Spence. 

and 
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and fearful of giving offence to the great; 
which caution however, fays Pope, was of 
no avail. 

As a poet, he cannot be rated very high. 
He was, as I once heard a female critick 
remark, of a lower order. He had not in any- 
great degree the mens divinior^ the dignity 
of genius. Much however muft be allowed 
to the author of a new fpecies of compofi- 
tion, though it be not of the higheft kind. 
We owe to Gay the Ballad Opera ; a mode 
of comedy which at firfl; was fuppofed to 
delight only by its novelty, but has now by 
the experience of half a century been fpund 
fo well accommodated to the difpofition pf 
a popular audience, that it is likely to keep 
long pofleffipn of the ftage. Whether this 
new drama was the produ^ Qf Judgement or 
of luck, the praife of it muft be given to 
the inventor ; and there are many writers 
read with more reverence, tp whom fuch me,-* 
rit of originalty cannot be attributed. 

His firft performance, the Rural Sports^ 
is fuch as was eafily planned and executed; 
it is never contemptible, nor ever excelfent. 

The 
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The Fan is one of thofe mythological fiftions 
which antiquity delivers ready to the hand ; 
-but which, like other things that lie open to 
every one's ufe, are of little value. The at- 
tention naturally retires from a new tale of 
Venus, Diana, and Minerva, 

His Fables feem to have been a favourite 
work ; for, having publiihed one volume, he 
left another behind him. Of this kind of 
Fables, the authors do not appear to have 
formed any diilindt or fettled notion. Phxr 
drus evidently confounds them with Tales^ and 
Gay both with Tales and Allegorical Profopo-- 
poeias. A Fahle or Apologue^ fuch as is now 
under confideration, feems to be, in its genuine 
ftate, a narrative in which beings irrational, 
and fometimes inanimate, arbores loquuntur^ 
non tan turn f era ^ are, for the purpofe of moral 
inftru£tion, feigned to a£t and fpeak with hu- 
man interefts and pafEons, To this defcrip- 
tion the compofitions of Gay do not always 
conform. For a Fable he gives now and then 
a Tale or an abftradled Allegory ; and from 
fome, by whatever name they may be called, 
it will be difficult to extradt any moral prin- 
ciple. They are, however, told with live- 

linefs ; 
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linefs; the verfification is fmooth, and tJie 
didion, though now'-andr.then a little con- 
drained by the meafure or the rhyme, is ge* 
heraHj happy, ^ 

To Trivia may be allowed all that it claims } 
it is fpritely, various, and pleafant. The 
iubje£i: is of that kind which Gay Was by 
nature qualified to adorn; yet fome cdf his 
decorations may be juftly wilhed away. An 
honell: blackfmith might have idoae for Patty 
what is performed by Yulcan. The ^qpipear- 
ance of Cloacina is naufeous and fuperfluous ; 
a ihoeboy could have heen jM»duoed by the 
cafual cohabitation pf mere mortals. Horace's 
rule is bvdkea in both cafes ; there is no ^Z^- 
nus'^indice nodus ^ no difficulty that reqwEed 
any fiipematural interpofition. A patten may 
be made by the hammer of a mortal, and a 
baftard may be dropped by a human ftrum- 
pet. On great occafions, and on fmall, the 
tnind is repelled by ufelefs and apparent 
falfehood* 

-Of his little Poems the publick judgement 
feems to be right ; they are neither 'mjich 
efteemed, nor totally defpifed. The ftqry of 

the 
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the Apparition is borrowed from one of the 
tales of Poggio. Thofe that pleafe leaft are 
tJie pieces to which Gulliver gave occafion ; 
for who can much delight in the echo of an 
unnatural fiction ? 

Dione is a counterpart to Afnynta^ and 
Pq/lor Fido^ and other trifles of the fame 
Jdnd, eafily imitated, and unworthy of imi- 
tation. What the Italians call commies from 
a liappy conclution, Gay calls a tragedy from 
a mournful event ; but the flyle of the {talians 
^nd df Gay is equally tragical. There is 
^omediing in the poetical Arcadia £b xemote 
from known reality and fpeculative poflibility, 
diat we can never fupport its reprefentation 
through a long work. A Pafloral of an hun-^ 
4red lineft.:may be endured} but who will 
hear of flieep and goats^ and myrtle bowers 
and purling rivulets, through five adts ? Such 
Icenes pleafe Barbarians in the dawn of lite^ 
rature, and diildren in the dawn of life ; hut 
»Vsrlll be for the nvoft part thrown away, as 
nysn ^ow wife, and nations grow learned. 
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QF GEORGE GKANViLLE, or :« 
^^^ others write Greenville^ or Grenville^ af-^ 
terwards lord Laridfdown of Biddeford in the 
county of Devon, lefs is known than his 
name and rank might give reafon to expedt. 
He was bom about 1667, the fon of Ber- 
nard Greenville, who was entrufted by Monk ' 
with the moft private tranfa6l:ions of the 
Reftoration, and the grandfon of Sir Bevil 
Greenville, who died in the King's caufe, at 
the battle of Lanfdowne. 

His early education was fuperintended by 
Sir William Ellis ; and his progrels was fuch, 
that before the age of twelve he was fent to 
Cambridge, where he pronounced a copy ©f 
his own verfcs to the princefs Mary d'Efte of 
Modena, then dutchefs of York, when fhe 
vifited the univerfity* 

B At 
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At the acceffion of king James, being now 
at eighteen, he again exerted his poetical 
powers, and addrefled the new monarch in 
three ihort pieces, of which the lirft is pro- 
fane, and the two others fuch as a boy might 
be cxptOitd to produce; but he was com- 
mended by old Waller^ who perhaps was 
pleafed to find himfelf imitated, in fix lines, 
which, though they begin with nonfenfe and 
end with dulnefs, excited in the young author 
a rapture of acknowledgement, in numbers 
jucb as WdMttsfelf might ufe. 

It was probably about this time that h6 
wrote the poem to the earl of Peterborough^ 
upon his accomplijhment of the duke of York's 
marriage with the princefs of Modena, whofe 
charms appear to have gained a ftrong pre- 
valence over his imagination, and upon whom 
nothing ever has been charged but imprudent 
piety, an intetnperate and mifguided zeal for 
the propagation of popery. 

tlowever faithful Granville might have 
been to the King, or however enamoured of 
the Queen, he has left no reafon for fup- 
pofing that he approved either the artifices or 

Vol. III. K the 
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the videiice with which the King's religion 
was infiniiated or obtruded. He endeavour-- 
ed to be true at once to the King and to the 
Church^ 

Of this regulated loyalty he has tranfmit-* 
ted to pofterity a fufEcient proof, in the letter 
which he wrote to his father about a month 
before the prince of Orange landed. 

*^ Mar^ near Doncafter, 0€t. 6, 1 688^ 

*• To the honourable Mr. Barnard Granville, 
** at the earl of Bathe's, St. James's. 

« SIR, 

•* Your having no profpe6t of obtaining a 
**^ Gommiflion for me, can no way alter or 
cool my defire at this important junfliure 
to venture my life, in fome manner or 
*^ other, for my King and my Country. 

** I cannot bear living under the reproach 
^ of lying obfeure and idle in a country re- 
^* tirement, when every man who has the 
** leaft fenfe of honour fhould be preparing. 
** for the field. 

^ You 
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" You may remember, Sir, with what re- 
** lu£tance I fubmitted to your commands 
upon Monmouth's rebellion, when no im- 
portunity could prevail with you to permit 
me to leave the Academy : I was too young 
to be hazarded ; but, give me leave to 
fay, it is glorious at any age to die for 
one's country, and the fooner the nobler 
** the facrifice. 

** I am now older by three years. My 
•* uncle Bathe was not fo old when he was 
left among the flain at the battle of New- 
bury ; nor you yourfelf. Sir, when you 
made your efcape from your tutor's, to join 
*' your broths at the defence of Scilly. 

*' The fame caufe is now come round about 
^^ again. The King has been mifled ; let thofe 
** who have mifled him be anfwerable for it. 
** Nobody can deny but he is facred in his own 
*' perfon, and it is every honeft man's duty to 
** defend it. 

" You are pleafed to fay, it is yet doubt- 
f * ful if the Hollanders are rafli enough to 
♦* make fuch an attempt ; but, be that as k 

K 2 *' will, 
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** will, I beg leave to iiifift upon it, that I may 
** be prefented to his majefty, as one whofe 
•* utmoft ambition it is to devote his life to his 
*' fervice, and my country'sj after the example 
" of all my anceftorsi 

** The gentry aflembled at York, to agree 
*' upon the choice of reprefentatives for the 
*' country, have prepared an addrefs, to aflure 
*' his majefty they are ready to facrifice their 
" lives and fortunes for him upbii this and all 
." other occalions ; but at the fame time they 
*' humbly befeech him to give them fuch ma- 
" giftrates as may be agreeably to tke laws 
**' of the land ; 6)r, at prefent, there is ho au- 
" thority to which they can legally fubmit. 

** They have be^n beating up for volun- 
*' teers at York, iand the towns adjacent, to 
" fupply the regiments at Hull j but liobody 
" will lift. 

*' By what I can hear, every body wiflies 
' ' well to the King ; but they would be glad 
*' his minifters were hanged. 

*' The winds continue fo contrary, that no 
" landing can be fo foon as was apprehended ; 

" there- 
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*^ therefore I may hape, with your leave and 
afTiftance, to be in readinefs before any adtion 
can begin. I befeech you, Sir, moft humbly 

*' and moft earneftly, to add this one afl: of 
indulgence more to fo many other tefti- 
rrionies which I have conftantly received of 
your goodnefs ; and be pleafed to believe 
me always with the utmoft duty and fub- 

*' miffion, Sir, 

^' Your moft dutiful fon, 

'" and moft obedient fervant, 

^* Geo. Granville.'* 

Through the whole reign of king William 
he is fuppofed to have lived in literary retire- 
ment, and indeed had for fome time few other 
pleafures but thofe of ftudy in his power. He 
was, as the biographers obferve, the younger 
fon of 9 younger brother ; a denomination by 
-which our ajiceftors proverbially exprefTed the 
loweft ftate of penury and dependance. He 
IS faid, however, to have preferved himfelfat 
this time from difgrace and difficulties by 
oeconomy, which he forgot or negleded in 
Jif(? more advanced, and in better fortune. 

K 3 About 
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About this time he became enamoured of 
the countefs of Newburgh, whom he has 
celebrated with fo much ardour hj the name 
of Mira. He wrote verfes to her before he 
was three and twenty^ and may be forgiven 
if he regarded the face more than thfe mind. 
Poets are fometimes in too much hafte to praife. 

In the time of his retirement it is probable 
that he compofed his dramatick pieces, the 
Sbe^Gallants (adted 1696), which he revifed, 
and called Once a Lover and alivays a Lover ; 
The yew of Venice^ altered from Shakefpeare's 
Heroick Love^ a tragedy (1698); Merchant of 
Venice ( 1 70 1 ) ; The Britifb Enchanters ( 1 706), 
a dramatick poem ; and Peleus and Thetis^ a 
mafque, written to accompany "The Jew of 
Venice. 

The comedies, which he has ndt printed 
in his own edition of his works, I never faw ; 
Once a Lover and always a Lover^ is faid to 
be in a great degree indecent and grofs. 
Granville could hot admire without bigotry ; 
he copied the wrong as well as the right from 
his, mafters, and may be fuppoTed to have 
learned obfcenity from Wycherley ,as he learned 
mythology from Waller. 

In 
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In h\s yew of Venice^ as Rowe remarks, the 
cfaarad:er of Sbilock is made comkk, and i^e 
are prompted to laughter inftead oif deteftation. 

It is evident that Heroick Love was written, 
and prefented on the ftage, before the death 
of Dryden. It iis a mytholojgical tragedy, 
upon the love of Agamemnon and Chryfeis,, 
and therefore eafily funk into negle^, though 
praifed in verfe by Dryden, and in profe by 
Pope. 

It is concluded by the wife Ulyffes with this 
fpeech; 

Fate holds the ftrings, and men like children 

move 
But as they're led i fuccefs is from above. 

At the acceffion of queen Anne, having his 
fortune improved by bequefts from his father, 
and his uncle the earl of Bathe, he was chofen 
into parliament for Fowey. He fooh after 
engaged in a joint tranflation of the Inve&ives 
againjl Philips with a defign, furely weak and 
-puerile, of turning the thunder of Demofthe- 

pes upon the head of Lewis, 

* "~ 
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Hq afterwards (in 1706) had his eftate 
again augmented by an inheritance from hia 
elder brother. Sir Bevil Granville, who, as he 
returned from the government of Barbados, 
died at fea. He continued to ferve in parlia- 
ment ; and in thq ninth year of queen Anne 
was chofen knjght of the Ihire for Cornwall. 

At the memorable change of the miniftry 
(1710), he was made fecretary at war, in the 
place of Mr. Robert Walpole, 

Next year, when the violence of party 
made twelve peers in a day, Mr Granville 
became Lord Lanjdown Baron Biddefordy by 
a promotion juftly remarked to be not invi- 
dious, becaufe he was the heir of a family in 
which two peerages, that of the earl of Bathe 
^nd lord Granville of Pothcridge, had lately 
become extinct. Being now high in thf 
Queen's favour, he (171 2) was appointed 
comptroller of the houfehold, a^d a privy 
counfellor ; and to his other honours was 
jidded the dedication- of Pope's Wind/or Foreji. 
He was advanced next year to be trpafurer of 
the houfehold* 

Qf 
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Of thefe' favours he foon loft all but Jiis 
title ; for at the acceffion of king George his 
place was given to the earl Cholmondeley^ arid^ 
he was perfecuted with the reft of his party. 
Having protefted againft the bill for attainting 
Ormond and Bolingbroke, he was, after the 
infurredion in Scotland, feized Sept. 26, 1 715, 
as a fufpedied man, and confined in the Tower 
till Feb. 8, 171 7, when he was at laft releafed, 
and reftored to his feat in parliament ; where 
(171 9) he made a very ardent and animated 
fpeech againft the repeal of the bill to prevent 
Occafional Conformity, which, however, though 
it was then printed, he has not inferted into 
his works. 

Some time afterwards (about 1722), being 
perhaps embarrafled by his profufion, he went 
into foreign countries, with the ufual pretence 
of ' recovering his health. In this ftate of 
leifure and retirement, he received the firft 
volume of Burnet's Hiftory, of which he can- 
not be fuppofed to have approved the general 
tendency, and where he thought himfelf able 
to detect fome particular falfehoods. He 
therefore undertook the vindication of ^gene- 
ral Monk from fome calumnies of Dr. Bur- 

net, 
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net, and fome mUrqprefentatibiis of Mr* 
Echard. This wag infwertd civilly by Mr. 
Thomas Burnet and Oldmixon, and more 
roughly by Dr. Colbatch. 

His other hiftoriotl performance is a de- 
fence of his relation Sir Richard Greenville, 
whom lord Clarendon has fliewn in a fornx 
•vCTy nnamiable. So much is urged in thb 
apology, to juftify many anions that have 
been reprefented as culpable, and to paUiate 
the reft, that the reader is reconciled for the 
greater part; and it is made very probable 
that Clarendon was by perfonal enmity dit- 
pofed to think the worft of Greenville, as 
Greenville was alfo very willing to think the 
worft of Clapndon. Thefe piece$ were pub- 
lifhed at hi& return to England. 

Being now defiroiis to conducJe his la- 
l>Durs, and enjoy his reputation, he publifhed 
(1732) a very beautiful and Splendid edition 
of his works, in which he emritted what he 
^ifapproved, and enlarged what feemed de- 
ficient. 

He now went to Court, and was "fcindiy 
received by queen /Caroline j to whom and 

to 
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to the princefs Anne he prefented his works, 
with verfes on the blank leaves, with which 
he concluded his poetical labours. 

He died in Hanover-fquare, Jan, 30, 1 735, 
having a few days before buried his wife, 
the lady Anne Villiers, widow to Mr. 
Thynne, by whom he had four daughters, 
but no fon. 

Writers commonly derive their reputation 
from their works ; but there are works which 
owe their reputation to the character of the 
writer. The publick fometimes has its fa- 
vourites, whom it rewards fen: one Ipecies of 
excellence with the honours due to another. 
From him whom we reverence for his bene- 
ficence we do not willingly withhold the 
praife of genius ; a man of > exalted merit 
becomes at once an accomplifhed writer, as a 
beauty finds no great difficulty in paffing for 
a wit. 

Granville was a man illuftrious by his birth, 
and therefore attrafted notice : fince he i« by 
Pope ftyled the polite y he muft be fuppofed 
degant in his manners, and generally Ipved : 

7 he 
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he was in times of conteft and turbulence 
fteady to his party, and obtained that efteem 
which is always conferred upon firmnefs and 
confiftency. With thofe advantages, having 
learned the art of verfifying, he declared 
himfelf a poet ; and his claim to the laurel 
was allowed. 

• 

But by a critick of a later generation who 
takes up his book without any favourable 
prejudices, the praife already received will 
be thoirght fufBcieiit ; for his works do not 
Ihew hiin to have had much comprehenlion 
from nature, or illumination from learning. 
•He feems to have had no ambition above, 
the - imitation of Waller, of whom he has 
copied' the faults, and very little more. 
He is for ever amufing himfelf with the pue- 
riUtids of mythology; his King is Jupiter, 

• 

who, if the Queen brings no children, has 
a barren Juno. The Queen is compound- 
ed of Juno, Venus, and Minerva. His 
poem on the dutchefs of Grafton's law-fuit, 
after having rattled a while with Juno and 
Pallas, Mars and Alcides, Calliope, Niobe, 
and" the Propetides, Hercules, Minos, and 
Rhadamarxthus, at J^il concludes its folly with 
prpfaneilefs. 

His 



J 
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His verfes to Mira, which are mofl: fre- 
quently mentioned, have little in them of 
either art or nature, of the fentiments of a 
lover, or the language of a poet : there may 
b^ foundj now-and-then, a happier effort ; 
but they are commonly feeble and unafTciSting, 
or forced and extravagant. 

His little pieces are feldom either fpritely 
cr elegant, either keen Or weighty. They 
are trifles written by idlenefs, and publiflied 
by vanity. But his Prologues and Epilogues 
have a juft claim to praife. 

The Progrefs of Beauty feems one of his 
mofl: elaborate pieces, and is not deficient in 
fplendor and gaiety ; but the merit of ori- 
ginal thought is wanting. Its highefl: praife 
is the ipirit with which he celebrates king 
James's confort, when fhe was a queen no 
longer* 

The mfay on unnatural Flights in Poetry is 
not inelegant nor injudicious, and has fome- 
thing of vigour beyond mofl: of his other 
performances ; hia precepts are juft, and his 
x;autio&s proper j they are indeed not new, 

^ but 
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biit In a dida£tick poem novelty is to be ex- 
pected only 'in the ornaments and illuftrations* 
His poetical precepts are accompanied with, 
agreeable and inftruCtive notes* 

The Mafque of Peleus and Thetis has here 
and there a pretty line ; but it is not always 
melodious, and the conclufion is wretched. 

In his Briti/b Enchanters he has bidden de- 
fiance to all chronologyj by confounding the 
inconfiftent manners of different ages ; but 
the dialogue has often the air of Dryden's 
t-hyming plays ; and the fongs are lively, 
though not very correft. This is, I think, 
far the beft of his works ; for if it has many 
faults, it has likewife paflages which are at 
leaft pretty, though they do not rife to any 
high degree of excellence. 



YAl. 
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npHOMAS YALDEN, the fixth fon of 
Mr. John Yalden of Suflex, wa« born 
in the city of Exeter in 1 67 1 . Having been 
fcducated id the grammar-fchool belonging to 
Magdalen College in Oxford^ he was in 1690^^ 
tit the age of nineteen, admitted commoner 
of Magdalen Hallj under the tuition of yo^ 
Jiab Pullen^ a man whofe name is ftill re- 
membered m the univerfity. He became 
next year one of the fchoiars of Magdalen 
College, where he was diftinguifhed by a 
iucky accident. 

it was his turn, one day^ to pronounce a 
declamation ; and Dr. Hough, the prefident^ 
happening to attend, thought the compofition 
too good to be the Ipeafcer's. Some time 
after, the do£lor finding him a little irregu- 
larly bufy in the library, fet him an exercife 

for 
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for punifliment ; and, that he might not bd 
deceived by any artifice, locked the door. 
Yalden, as it happened, had been lately read- 
ing on the fubjedt given, and produced with 
little difficulty a compofition which fo pleafed 
the prefidentj that he told him his former 
fufpicions, and promifed to favour him* 

Among his contemporaries in the college 
were Addifon and Sacheverell, men who 
were in thofe times friends, and who both 
adopted Yalden to their intimacy. Yalden 
continued, throughout his life, to think as 
probably he thought at firft, yet did not lofe 
the friendfhip of Addifon* 

When Namur was taken by king William^ 
Yalden made an ode. There was never any 
reign more celebrated by the poets than that 
of William, who had very little regard for 
fong himfelf, but happened to employ mini- 
fters who pleafed themfelves with the praife of 
patronage. 

« 

Of this ode mention is made in an humor- 
ous poem of that time, called The Oxford 
Laureat\ in which, after many claims had 

been 
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been made and rejected, Yalden is reprefent- 
ed as demanding the laurel, and as being 
called to his trial, inftead of r&eiving a re- 
ward* 

His crime was for being a felon in verfc. 

And prefenting his theft to the king ; 
The firft was a trick not uncommon or fcarce. 

But the laft was an impudent thing : 
Yet what he had ftoFn was fd little worth ftealing. 

They forgave him the damage and coftj 
Had he ta*en the whole ode, as he took it 
piece-mealing. 

They had fin'd him but ten pence at moft« 

The poet whom he was charged with fobbing 
Was Congreve. 

He wi-ote another poem ©n the death of 

»• • 

the duke of Glouceften 

In 1710 he becanfe fellow of the college} 
and iJext year, entering into oi*dersj" w^as 
prefeiited by the fociety with a liviiJg in War/- 
wickfliire, <:onfiftent with his fellowfhip, ; and 
diofen lecturer of moral philofopby, a very 
•honourable' office* 



■» •■• 
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On the acceflGon of queen Anne he wrote 
another poem ; and is faid, by the author of 
the Biographia^ to have declared himfelf of 
the party who had the honourable diftindion 
of High-churchmen» 

In 1 706 he was received into the family of 
the duke of Beaufort. Next year he became 
doctor in divinity, and foon after religned 
his fellowfhip and ledlure; and, as a token 
of his gratitude, gave the college a pi(Jlure 
of their founder* 

He wa^ made redor of Cbalton and Clean^ 
'ville^ two adjoining towns and benefices ia 
Hertfordfhire i and had the. prebends^ or 
finecures, of Deans^ Hains^ and Pendles in 
DeyQiilihire* He had before been chofen, ia 
1698, preacher of Bridewell Hoipital, upon 
the refignation of Dr. Atterbury. 

From this time he feems to have led a 
quiet and inofienfive lif^, till the clamour 
-was^raifed about Atterbury 's plot. Every 
loyal eye was on the -watch for abettors or 
partakers of the horrid confpiracy ; and Dr» 
Yalden, having fome acquaintance with the 

biihop^ 
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Iwfliop, and being familiarly converfant with 
Kelly his fecretary, fell under fufpicionj and 
was taken into cuftody. 

Upon his examination he was charged 
with a dangerous correfpondence with Kelly. 
The correfpondence he acknowledged ; but 
maintained, that it had no treafonable tend- 
ency. His papers were feized ; but nothing 
was found that could fix a crime upon him^ 
except two words in his pocket-book. /Ao- 
roiigb-paced doElrine. This exprefEon the 
imagination of his examiners had impreg- 
nated with treafon, and the dodor was en- 
joined to explain them. Thus prefTed, he 
told them that the words had Iain unheeded 
in his pocket-book from the time of queen 
Anne, and that he was afhamed to give an 
account of them ; but the truth was, that he 
had gratified his curiollty one day, \ by hear- 
ing Daniel Burgefs in the pulpit, and thofe . 
lYords was a memorial hint of a remarkable 
fentence by which he warned his congrega- 
tion to beware of thorough-paced dodlrihe, 
that doElrine^ wbichy coming in at one ear^ 
jf^aces through the head^ and goes out at the 
ether. 

L 2 Nothing 
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Nothing worfe than this appearing in his 
papers, and no evidence arifing againft him, 
he was fet at liberty. • 

It will not be fuppofed that a nfan of this 
charafter attained high dignities in the church ; 
but he ftill retained the friendfhip, and fre- 
quented the converfation, of a verjr nume- 
rous and fplendid fet of acquaintance. He 
died July 16, 1736, in the 66th year of his 

age* :- 

•- , 

•• ■ . ... . . 

ft • 

Of his poems, many are of that irregular 
tind, which, when he formed his poetical 
'charader, was fup^fed to be- Pindarick. 
{Haying . fixed his attention oti > Cowley as a 
jnodel, ' he has attenxptcd in fome fort to rival 
him, and has written a Hynm to Darknefsy 
evidently as a counter-part to Cowley % Hymn 
to Ugbt. ; .' * /. 

This hymn feems to be his bdl perform- 
ance, and is, for the moft pai%^ imagined 
with great vigour, and expreffed with gre^t 
propriety, I will not tranfcribe it. The 
feven firft ftanzas are good ; but ^ the third, 
fourth, and feventh are the heft : the eighth 

feeras 
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feems to involve a contradiftion ; the tenth 
is exquifitely beautiful j the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth, are partly mythological, 
and parlly religious, and therefore not fuit- 
able to each other : he might better have 
made the whole merely philofophical. 

There are two ftanzas in this poem where 

, Yalden may be fulpeded, though hardly con- 

vLfted, of having confulted the Hymnus ad 

Umbram of Wowerus^ in the fixth ftanza, 

which anfwers in fome fort to thefe lines : 

• Ilia fuo praeefl: nofturnis numine facris — 
Perquc vias errare novis dat fpeclra figuris, 
Manefque excites medics ululare per agros 
Sub noclem, et queftu notes complere pcnatcs. 

• And again, at the conclufion : 

Ilia fuo fenium fecludit corpore toto 
Jiaud numerans jugi fugientia fecula lapfu. 
Ergo ubi peftremum mundi cempage feluta 
Hanc rerum melem fuprema abfumpferit hora 
Ipfa leves cineres nube ampleftetur epaca, 
Et prifco imperio rurfus dominabitur umbra. 

His Hymn to Light is not equal to the other. 
He feems to think that there is an Eaft abfo- 
lute and pofitive where the Morning rifcs, 

L 3 I'i 
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In the laft ftanza, having mentioned the 
fudden eruption of new created Light, he 
fays, 

Awhile th'Almighty wondering flood. 

He ought to have remembered that Infinite 
Knowledge can never wonder. All wonder 
is the efFe£t of novelty upon Ignorance* 

Of his other poems it is fufficient to fay that 
they deferveperufal, though they are not always 
exactly poliflied, though the rhymes are fome^ 
times very ill forted, and though his faults 
feem rather the omiffions of idlenefs tha;ithe 
negligenpes of enthufiafm. 
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npHOMAS TICKELL, the fon of the 
reverend Richard TickcII, was born in 
1686 at Bridekirk in Cumberland; and in 
April 1 70 1 became a member of Queen's 
Coliege in Oxford ; in 1 708 he was made 
Mafter of Arts^ and two years afterwards 
WAS chofen Fellow ; for which, as he did not 
comply with the ftatutes by taking orders^ he 
obtained a diljpenfatipn from the Crown. He 
held his Fellowfhip till 1726, and then vacated 
4tp^ by marrying, in that year, at Dublin* 

TickeW was not one of thofe fcholars who 
wear away their lives in clofets ; be entered 

early into the world, and was long bufy in 

publick affairs; in which he was initiated 

under the patronage of Addifon, whofe ijo^ 

tice he is faid to have jgaiped by his verfes in 

praife of Rofamondf 

L 4 Tq 
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To thofe verfes it would not have been 
juft to deny regard; for they contain feme 
of the moft elegant encomiaftick ftrains ; and, 
among the innumerable poems of the fame 
kind, it will be hard to find one with which 
they need to fear a comparifon. It may de- 
ferve obfervation, that when Pope wrote long 
afterwards in praife of Addifpn, he has co-? 
pied, at leaft has refembled, Tickell. 

Let joy falutc fair Rofamonda*s fhade. 
And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid. 
While now perhaps with Dido's ghoft (he roves. 
And hears and tells the ftory of their loves. 
Alike they mourn, alike they blefs their fate, 
Since Love, which made them wretched, made 

them great. 
Nor longer that relentlefs doom bemoan. 
Which gain'd a Virgil and an Addifon. 

TiCKELU 

Then future ages with delight fhall fee 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, looks agree; 
Or in fair feries laurel'd bards be fliown, 
A Virgil there, and here an Addifon. Pope. 

He produced another piece of the fame kind 
at the appearance of Cat(ry with equal Ikill, 
but not equal happinefs. 

When 
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When the minifters of queen Anne were 
negotiating with France, Tickell publifhed 
^be Profpe£l of Peace^ a poem, of which the 
tendency was to reclaim the nation from the 
pride of conqueft to the pleafures of tran- 
quillity. How far Tickell, whom Swift 
afterwards mentioned as WhiggiJJimus^ had 
then connected himfelf with any party, I 
know not ; this poem certainly did not flatter 
the practices, or promote the opinions, of the 
toen by whom he was afterwards befriended. 

Mr. Addifon, howeyer he hated the men 
then in power, fufFered his friendfhip to pre- 
vail over his publick fpirit, and gave in the 
Spe&ator fuch praifes of Tickell's poem, that 
when, after having long wifhed to perufe it, 
I laid hold on it at laft, I thought it unequal 
to the honours which it had received, and 
found it a piece to be approved rather than 
admired. But the hope excited by a work 
oi genius, being general and indefinite, is 
rarely gratified. It was read at that time 
with fo much favour, that fix editions were 
fold. 



At 
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At the arrival of king George he fting 
J'be Royal Progrefs ; which being, inferted in 
the Spe&ator is well known, and of which 
it is juft to fay, that it is neither high nor 
low. 

The poetical incident of moft importance 
in Tickfiirs life was his publication of the firft 
book of. the ///W, as tranflated by himfelf, 
an apparent oppoiition to Pope's Horner^ of 
which the firft part made its entrance into the 
world at the fame time. 

Ad4ifon declared that the rival veriions 
Wpre both good ; but that Tickell's was the 
beft that ever was piade ; and with Addifon 
the wits, his adherents and followers, were 
certain to concur. Pope does not appear to 
have been much difmayedj for^ fays he, / 
have the town^ that isy the mob^ on my Jidf^ 
But he remarks, that // is common for the 
fmaller party to make up in diligence what they 
ivant in numbers ; he appeals to the people as 
bis proper judges ; and if they are not inclined 
to condemn him^ he is in little care about the 
high-flyers at Button s^ 

Pope 
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Pope did not long think Addifon an im- 
partial judge ; for he confidered him as the 
writer of TickeU's verfion. The reafons for 
bis fufpicion I will literally tranfcribe from 
Mr. Spence's CoUcdion. 

*^ There had been a coldnefs (faid Mn Pope) 
^* between Mr. Addifon and me for fome time j 
" and we had not been in company together, 
*^ for a good while, any where but at Button's 
^ cofFee-houfe, where I ufed to fee him al- 
*' moft every day.— On his meeting me there, 
♦* one day in particular, he took me afide, 
^* and faid he Ihould be glad to dine with 
^' me, at fuch a tavern, if I ftaid till thofe 
^* people were gone (Budgel and Philips). 
*.' We went accordingly ; and after dinner 
^' Mr. Addifon faid, * That he had wanted 
*^ for fome time to talk with me ; that his 
^* friend Tickell had formerly, whilft at Ox- 
*> ford, tranflated the firft book of the Iliad; 
*^ that he defigned to print it, and had de- 
f fired him to look it over; that he muft 
** therefore beg that I would not defire him 
^' to look over my firft book, becaufe, if 
f* he did, it would have the air of doubler 
\f dealing.' I aflured him that I did not 

« at 
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" at all take it ill of Mr, Tickell that he was 
^' going to publilh his tranflation ; that he 
^' certainly had as much right to tranllate 
*A any author as myfelf ; and that publifliing 
** both was entering on a fair ftage. I then 
" added, that I would not defire him to Jock 
*^ over my firft book of the Iliad^ becaufe 
*^ he had looked over Mr. Tickeirs; but 
^ could wifh to have the benefit of hisob-! 
•' fervations on my fecond, which I had 
" then finiflied, and which Mr. Tickell had 
^ not touched upon. Accordingly I fent 
** him the fecond book the next morning; 
and Mr. Addifon a few days after returned 
it, with very high commendations.— Soon 
after it was generally known that Mr. 
Tickell was publifliing the firft book of the 
** ///W, I met Dr. Young in the ftreet ; and, 
" upon our falling into that fubjeft, the 
" Doftor exprefled a great deal of furprize 
** at Tickell's having had fuch a tranflation 
*' fo long by him. He faid, that it was in^ 
** conceivable to him, and that there muft 
** be fome miftake in the matter ; that each 
** ufed to communicate to the other what- 
*^ ever verfes they wrote, even to the leaft 
^ things ; that Tickell could not have been 

7 " bufied 
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*^ bufied in fo long a work there with<5ut his 

" knowing fomething df the matter ; and 

" that he had never heard a fingle word of 

" it till on this occafion. This furprife of 

" Dn Young, together with what Steele has 

" faid againft Tickell in relation to this af- 

" fair, make it highly probable that there 

" was fome underhand dealing in that bufi- 

" nefs ; and indeed Tickell himfelf, who is 

" a very fair worthy man, has Cnce, in s|l 

** manner, as good ' as owned' it ' tb " nie^ 

" [When it was introduced into a converfation 

" between Mr. Tickell and' Mr. Pope by a 

" third perfon, Tickell did not deny it*- 

^ which, confidering his hononr and -zeal for 

•* his departed friend, was the fame as' Owning 
« it.]" ' • 

Upon thefe fufpicions, with which Dr. 
Warburton hints that other cTrcumftances 
concurred. Pope always in his ^r/ of Sinking 
quotes this book as the work of Addiibri. 

J • * I 

To compare the two tranflations \ypul4 be 
tedious ; the palm is now given unlverfally 
to Pope J but I think the firft lines . of Tic- 

kell's 
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keirs were rather to be preferred, and Pope 
feems to have fince borrowed fomething from 
them in the corredion of his own. 

When the Hanover fucceffion was dilputed, 
Tickell gave what afliftance his pen would 
fupply. His Letter to Avignon ftands high 
among party-poems; it exprefles contempt 
without coarfenefs, and fuperiority without 
infolence. It had the fuccefs which it de- 
ferved, being five times printed. 

He was now intimately united- to Mr. Ad* 
difon^ who, when he went into Ireland .as 
fecretary to the lord Sunderland,, took him 
thither, and employed him in publick bufinefs ; 
and when (171 7) afterwards he rofe to be 
fecretary of ftate, made him under-fecretary* 
Their, friendfhip feems to have continued 
without abatement ; for when Addifon died, 
he left him the charge of publiihing hia 
works, with a folemn recommendation to the 
patrotiage of Craggs. 

To thefe works he prefixed an elegy on 

the, author, whigh could owe none of its 

'6 beauties 
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beauties to the afliftance which might be fuf- 
pe£ted to have ftrengthened or embellilbed 
his earlier compofitions 5 but neither he nor 
Addifen ever produced nobler lines than are 
contained in the third and fourth jiaragraphs^ 
nor is a more fublime or more elegant funeral 
poem to be found in the whole compafs of 
Engliih literature. 

He was afterwards (about 1 725) made fe- 
cretary to the Lords juftices of Ireland, a 
place of great honour ; in which he continued 
till 1 740, when he died on the twenty-third of 
April at Bath* 

Of the poems yet unmentioned the long- 
eft is Kenjington Gardens^ of which the ver- 
fification is fmooth and elegant, but the fidtion 
unfkilfully compounded of Grecian Deities 
and Gothick Fairies. Neither fpeeies of thofe 
exploded Beings could have done much ; and 
when they are brought together, they only 
make each other contemptible. To Tickelf, 
however, cannot be refufed a high place 
among the minor poets ; nor ihould it be 
forgcrtten th^t he was one qf the contributors 

to 
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to the SptSlator. With refpeft to his perfonal 
charad^er, he is faid to have been a man of gay 
conyeiriation, at leaft a temperate lover of wine 
4ind company, and in his domeilick relations 
without cenfure. 
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/SF Mr. HAMMOisib, thougli he be well 
^'^ remembered as a man efteemed and ca- 
refled by the elegant and great, I was at firft 
able to obtain no other memorials than fuch 
as aire fupplied by a book called Gibbers Lives 
of the Poets ; of which I take this opportunity 
to teftify that it was not written, nor, I believe, 
ever feen, by either of the Gibbers ; but was 
the work of Robert Shiels, a native of Scot- 
land, a man of very acute linderftanding, 
though with littlfe fcholafkick education, who, 
not long after the publication of his work, 
died in London of a confumption* His life 
i^vas virtuous, and his end was pious* Theo^ 
l^hiltis Gibber, then a prifoner for debt, im- 
parted, as I was told^ his name for ten guineas* 
The maiiufcript of Shiels is now in my pof- 
feUioh. 

Vol Jit M IbaVc 
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I have fince found that Mr. Shiels, though 
he was no negligent enquirer, has been milled 
by faife accounts ; for he relates that James 
Hammond, the author of the following Ele- 
gies, was the fon of a Turkey merchant, and 
had fome office at the prince of Wales's court, 
till love of a lady, whofe name was Dafh- 
wood, for a time difordered his underftand* 
ing. He was unextinguifliably amorous, and 
his miftrefs inexorably cruel. 

Of this narrative, part is true, and part falfe. 
He was the fecond fon of Anthony Ham- 
mond, a man of note among the wits, poets, 
and parliamentary orators in the beginning 
of this century, who Was allied to Sir Robert 
Walpole by marrying his fifter. He was 
bom about 1710, and educated at Weftmin- 
fter-fchaol ; but it does not appear that he was 
of any Imiverfity. He was equerry to the 
prince of Wales, and feems to have come 
very early into publick notice, and to have 
hreeli diftinguiflied by thofe whofe friend- 
thip prejudiced mankind at that time in 
favour of the man on whom they were 
•beftowed ; for he was the companion of Cob- 
ham, Lyttelton, and Chefterfield. Jie is faid 

9 ^^ 
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to have divided his life between pleafure and 
tooks ; in his retirement forgetting the town, 
and in his gaiety lofing the ftudent. Of his 
literary hours all the effefts arc here exhi- 
bited, of which the elegies were written very 
early, and the Prologue not long before his 
death. 

In 1741, he Was'chofen into parliament for 
*rruro in Cornwall, probably one of thofc who 
were eleded by the Prince's influence j and 
-died next year in June at Stowe, the famous 
feat of the lord Cobham. His miftrefs long 
outlived him, and in 1779 died unmarried# 
The charafter which her lover bequeathed 
her was, indeed, not likely to attrafl; courN 
ihip. 

The Elegies were publifhed after his deathi; 
and while the writer's name was remembered 
with fondnefs, they were read with a reiblu- 
tion to admire them. The recommendatory 
preface of the editor, who was then believed^ 
and is now aflBrmed by Dr. Maty, to be the 
earl of Chefterfield, raifed ftroi^g prejudices in 
their favour. - 

Ma But 
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But of the prefacer, whoever he was, it may 
be reafonably fufpe£ted that he never read 
the poems ; for he profefles to value them for 
a very high fpecies of excellence, and recom- 
;mends them as the genuine effufions of the 
mind, which exprefies a real paflion in the lan-^ 
guage of nature. But the truth is, thefe 
elegies have neither paffion, nature, nor man- 
ners. Where there is fidtion, there is no paf- 
fion } he that defcribes himfelf as a ihepherd, 
and hi« Neaera or Delia as a ihepherdefs, and 
talks of goats and lambs, feels no paflion* 
*He that courts his miftrefs with Roman inu- 
^ery deferves to.lofe her ; for flie may with 
good reafon. fufpe<3: his fincerity. Hammond 
has few fentiments drawn from nature, and 
few images from modern life. He produces 
nothing but frigid pedantry. It would be 
hard to find in all his productions three flailzas 
.that deferve to be remembered. 

Like other lovers, he threatens the lady 
With dying j aiid what then fhall follow ? 

Wilt thou in tearsf thy lover's corfe attend i 
"^ With eyes averted light the folemn pyre. 
Till all around the doleful flames afcend. 
Then, flowly finking^ by degrees expire ? 

Ta 
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To footh the hovering foul be thine the care. 
With plaintive cries to lead the mournful band» 

In fable weeds the golden vafe to bear. 

And cull my aflics with thy trembling hand ; 

Fanchaia's odours be their coftly fea(l> 
And all the pride of Afia's fragrant year. 

Give them the treafures of the fartheft Eaft, 
And, what is ftill more precious, give thy tean 

Surely no blame can fall upon the nymph 
who rejeded a fwain of fo little meaning. 

Hi^ verfes are not rugged, but they have 
no fweetnefs j they never glide in a ftteam of 
melody. Why Hammond or other writers 
have thought the quatrain of ten fyllables 
elegiac, it is diflScult to tell. The character 
of the Elegy is gentlenefs and tenuity, but. 
this ftanza has been pronounced by Dryden, 
vrhofe knowlege of Englifh metre was not 
inconfiderable, to be the moft magnificent of all 
{he meafures which otir language affords, 
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QF Mr- SOMERVILE's life I am nofr 
able to fay any thing that can fatisfy 
curiofity. 

He was a gentleman whofe eftate was in 
Warwickfhire ; his houfe, where he was bojcn 
in 1692, is called Edfton, a feat inherited from 
a long line of anceftors ; for he was faid to be 
of the firft family in his county. He tells of 
himfelf, that he was bom near the Avoa'$ 
banks. He was bred at Winchefter-fchool^ 
and was eleded fellow of New College, It 
does not appear that in the places of his edu- 
cation, he exhibited any uncommon proofs of 
genius or literature. His powers were firft 
difplayed in the country, where he was diftin- 
guifhed as a poet, a gentleman, and a Ikilful 
and ufeful Jufticc of the Peace. 

Of 
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Of the clofe of his life, thofe whom his 
poems have delighted will read with pain the 
following account, copied from the Letters 
of his friend Shenftone, by whom he was 
too much refembled. 

** —Our old friend Somervile is dead ! I 
** did not imagine I could have been fo forry 
** as I find myfelf on this occafion. — Suhla- 
^ ttim quartmus. I can now excufe all his 
•* foibles ; impute them to age, and to dif- 
^* trefs of circumftances : the laft of thele 
*« confiderations wrings my very foul to 
** think on. For a man of high fpirit, con- 
^ fcious of having (at leaft in one produc- 
** tion) generally pleafed the world, to be 
** plagued and threatened by wretches that 
^ are low in every fenle ; to be forced to 
** drink himfelf into pains of the body, in 
^* order to get rid of the pains of the mind, 
** is a •mifery.'*— He died July 19, 1742, 
and was buried at Wotton, near Henley oa 
Arden« 

His diftrefles need not be much pitied: 
his eftate is faid to be fifteen hundred a year, 
which by his death has devolved to lord So- 

M 4 mervile 
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piervile of Scotland. His mother indeed, wliq 
lived till ninety, had a jointure pf fix hun- 
dred. 

It is with regret that I find myfelf not 
{setter enabled to exhibit memorials of a 
iwrriter, who at leaft mijft be allowed to have 
fet a good example to men of his own clafs, 
ty devoting part of his time to elegant know- 
lege ; and who has fhewn, by the fubjeds 
lyhich his poetry has adorned, that it is prac- 
ticable to be at once a fkilful fportfman and a 
pian of letters. 

Somervile has ti^ed many modes of poetry ; 
find though perhaps he has not in any reached 
fuch excellence as to raife much envy, it 
may commonly be faid at leaft, that ht writes 
very well for a gentleman. His ferious pieces 
, are fometimes elevated, and his trifles are 
fometimes elegant. In his verfes to Addifon 
the couplet which mentions Clio is written 
with the moft exquifite delicacy of praife j it 
exhibits one of thofe happy ftrokes that arc 
feldoin attained. In his Qdes to Marlborough 
there are beautiful lines ; but in the fecond 
le he fhews that he knew little of his 

hero* 
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bero, when he talks of his private virtues. 
His fubjefts are commonly fuch as require no 
great depth of thought or energy of exprel^^ 
Hon. His Fables are generally ftale, and 
therefore excite no curiofity. Of his favou- 
rite^ TCbe Two Springs^ the fidion is unna- 
tural^ and the moral inconfequential. ' In 
his Tales there is too much coarfenefs, with 
too little care of language, and not fuflScient 
f apidity of narration. 

His great work is his Chace^ which he 
qndertook in his maturer age, when his eat* 
was improved to the approbation of blank 
verfe, of which however his two firft lities 
give a bad Ipecimen. To this poem praife 
cannot be totally denied. He is allowed by 
fportfmen tp write with great intelligence of 
his fubjed, which is the firft requifite to ex- 
cellence ; and though it is impoflible to inte- 
reft the common readers of verfe in the dan- 
gers or pleafures of the chafe, he has done all 
that tranfition and variety could eafily efFed ; 
and has, with great propriety, enlarged his 
plan by the modes of hiinting ufed in other 
countries. 

With 
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With ftill lefs judgement did he chufe blank 
verfe as the vehicle of Rural Sports. If blank 
verfe be not tumid and gorgeous, it is crip- 
pled profe J and familiar images in laboured 
language have nothing to tecommend them 
but abfurd novelty, which, wanting the at- 
tractions of Nature, cannot pleafe long. One 
excellence of the Splendid Sbilling is, that it 
is fhort. Difguife can gratify no longer thai 
it deceives* 
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TT has been obferved in all ages, that the 
advantages of nature or of fortune have 
contributed very little to the promotion of 
happincfs ; and that thofe whom the fplendour 
of their rank, or the extent of their capacity, 
have placed upon the fummits of human life, 
have not often given any juft occafion to envy 
in thofe who look up to them from a lower 
iftation : whether it be that apparent fuperi-r 
ority incites great defigns, and great defigns 
are naturally liable to fatal mifcarriages ; or 
that the general lot of mankind is mifery, and 
the mivsfortunes of thofe whofe eminence 
drew upon them an univerfal attention, have 
been more carefully recorded, becaufe they 
were more generally obferved, and have in 
reality been only more confpicuous thati 

thofe 
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tiiofe of others, not more frequent, or more 
fevere. 

That aiBuence and power, advantages exm 
trinfic and adventitious, and therefore eafily 
• feparable from thofe hj whom they are poi^ 
fefled, fhould very often flatter the mind 
with expedations of felicity which they can- 
not give,^raifes no aftonifliment; but it feem? 
rational to hope, that intelledual greatneis 
ibpnld produce better effe^s : that minds 
qualified for great attainments fhould firf^; 
endeavour their own benefit ; and that they 
who are moft able to teach others the way to 
happinefs, Ihould with naoft certainty follow 
it themfelves. 

But this expeAation, however plaufible, 
has been very frequently difappointed. The 
heroes of Rterary as well as civil hiftory have 
been very often no lefs remarkable for what 
they have atchieved ; and volumes have been 
written only to enumerate the miferies of the 
learned, and relate their jinhappy lives, and 
untimely death§. 

To thefe mournful narratives, I am abput 
to add the Life of Richard Savage, a man 

whofc 
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Whofe writings entitle him to an eminent rank 
in the claffes of learning, and whofe misfor* 
tunes claim a degree of compaffion, not always 
due to the unhappy, as they were often the 
confequences of the crimes of others, rather 
than his own. 

In the year 1697, ^^^ Countefs of Mac- 
clesfield, having lived for fome time upon 
very uneafy terms with her hufband, thought 
a public confeffion of adultery the moft ob- 
vious and expeditious method of obtaining 
her liberty ; and therefore declared, that the 
child, with which fhe was then great, wj^g 
begotten by the Earl Rivers. This, as may 
be imagined, made her hufband no lefs de*- 
firous of a reparation than herfelf, and he 
profecuted his defign in the moft eSedual 
manner; for he applied not to the ecclefi- 
aftical courts for a divorce, but to the parlia- 
ment for an adl, by which his marriage 
might be diflblved, the nuptial contrad; to- 
tally annulled, and the children of his wife 
illegitimated. This adt, after the ufual de- 
liberation, he obtained, though without the 
approbation of fome, who confidered mar*- 
riage as an affair only cognizable by ecclefiaf- 

tical 
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tical judges * ; and on March 3d was fepa- 
rated from his wife, whofe fortune, which 
was very great, was repaid her, and who 
having, as well as her hufband, the liberty of 
making another choice, was in a fhort time 
married to Colonel Brett. 

While the Earl of Macclesfield was profe- 
cuting this affair, his wife was, on the loth 
of January 1697-8, delivered of a fon, and 
the Earl Rivers, by appearing to confider him 
as his own, left none any reafon to doubt of 
the lincerity of her declaration ; for he was 
his godfather, and gave him his own name, 
which was by his diredion inferted in the 
regifter of St. Andrew's parifh in Holborn, 
but uufortunately left him to the care of his 

* This year was made remarkable by the di£bIation of a 

marriage folemnized in the face of the €hurch. Salmon*! 

Reviiw. 

Ihe following proteft is r^giftcred in the books of the 

Houfe of Lords. 

DliTentient. 

Becaufe we conceive that this is the firid bill of that nature 

that hath paiTed, where there was not a divorce £rlt obtained 

in the Spiritual Court ; which we look upon as an ill preee- 

denty and may be of dangerous conftqaence in die fvtvre. 

Halifax. Rochisteil. 

ijnother. 
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mother, whom, as (he was now fet free from 
her hufband, he probably imagined likely to 
treat with great tendernefs the child that had 
contributed to fo pleating an event. It is 
not indeed eafy to difcover what motivn 
coHld be found to over-balance that nAtural 
affe6:ion of a parent, or what intereft could 
be promoted by negledl or cruelty* Tlitt 
dread of ihame or of poverty, by whidi 
fome wretches have been incited to abandon 
or to murder their children, cannot be fup^ 
pofed to have afFe£ted a woman who had 
proclaimed her crimes and folkited re|>ildach, 
«nd on whom the clemency of the legiflatute 
had .undefervedly beftowed 4 fcotune, whidi 
*would have been very little diminifhed by 
the expences which the care of her chilA 
<could have hir^ught upon her. It was theft*- 
4bre not likely that Ihe would be wicked 
without temptation, that (he would look upon 
her fon from his birth with a kind of refent- 
-meht and Jibhorrchce j and, inftead of fup- 
porting, affifting, and defending him, de- 
light to ilee him ftruggling with raifery^ or 
that fhe would take every opportunity of ag- 
gravating his misfortunes, and obftruding 
'his refources, and with an implacable and 

reftlefe 
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reftlefs ctudty continue her perfecution Gtonk 
the firft hour of hie life to the h&i 

^ But whatever were her motir^s, no fooner 
was her fon bom, than ihe difcovered a refo^ 
lution of difowning him ; and in a very fhort 
time removed him from her fight, by com- 
spitting him to the care of a poor woman^ 
whom (he diredled to. educate him as her 
own, and injoined never to inform him of" 
his true parents,* 

, Such wks the biginnmg of thfe life of Ri* 
^hard Savage« Born with a legal claim to ho^ 
iidur and to affluence, he was in two months 
illegitimated by thg parliament, and diibwned 
by his mother, doomed to poverty and ob-^ 
icurity^ and launched upon the ocean of life^ 
only that he might be fwallowed by its quick^ 
fands, or daflied upon its rocks* 

His mother could not Indeed infe^' othert 
with the fame cruelty* As it was impoflible 
to avoid the inquiries which the ciiriofity c* 
tendernefs of her relations made after her 
child, fhe was obliged to give fome account 

df 
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of the meafures that Ih^ had taken ; and her 
mother, the Lady Mafon, whether in ap- 
probation of her defign, or to prevent more 
criminal contrivances, engaged to tranfadt with 
the nurfe, to pay her for her care, and to fu- 
perintend the education of the child. 

In this charitable office (he was affifted by 
his godmother Mrs. Lloyd, who, while Ihe 
lived, always looked upon him with that 
tendernefs, which the barbarity of his mo- 
ther made peculiarly neceflary ; but her death, 
which happened in his tenth year, was an- 
other of the misfortunes of his childhood ; for 
though fhe kindly endeavoured to alleviate 
his lofs by a legacy of three hundred pounds ; 
yet, as he had none to profecute his claim, 
to Ihelter him from oppreffion, or call-in law 
to the affiftance of juftice, her will was elud- 
ed by the executors, and no part of the mo- 
ney was ever paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly aban- 
doned. The Lady Mafon ftill continued her 
care, and direfted him to be placed at a 
fmall grammar-fchool near St. Alban's, where 
he was called by the name of his nurfe,, with- 
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out the leaft intimation that he had a claim Uf 

any other. 

Here he was initiated in literature, and 
paffed through feveral of the claffes, with 
what rapidity or what applaufe cannot now 
be known. As he always fpoke with refpedt 
of his mafter, it is probable diat the mean 
rank, in w^hich he then appeared, did not 
hinder his genius from being diftinguiihed, 
or his induftry from being rewarded ; and if 
in fo low a ftate he obtained diftindion and 
rewards, it is not likely that they were gained' 
but by genius and induftiy^ 

It is^very reafonable to conjefture, that 
his application was equal to his abilities, be- 
caufe his improvement was more than pro- 
portioned to the oJ)portunities which he en- 
joyed ; nor can it be doubted, that if his 
carli^ft produdlions had been preferved, like 
thofe of happier ftudents, we might in fbme 
have found vigorous fallies of that fprightly 
humour which dillinguiflies Tbe Author to 
be /?/, and in others ftrong touches of that 
ardent imagination which painted the fcfemi> 
fcenes of The Wanderer^ 

While 
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While he was thus cultivating his genius^ 
his father the Earl Rivers was feized with a 
diftemperj which in a (hort time put an end 
to his life^ He had frequently inquired after 
his Ion, and had always been amufed with 
fallacious and evafive anfwers ; but, being 
now in his own opinion on his death-bed, 
he thought it his duty to provide for him 
among his other natural children, and there- 
fore demanded a pofitive account of him, 
with an importunity not to be diverted ot 
denied. His mother, who could no longer 
refufe an anfwer, determined at leaft to give 
fuch as fhould cut him oiF for ever from that 
happinefs which competence affords, and 
therefore declared that he was dead ; which 
is perhaps the firft inftance of a lye invented 
by a mother to deprive her fon of a provi- 
lion which was defigned him by another, and 
which ihe could not exped: herfelf, though 
he fhould lofe it. 

This was therefore an a£t of wickednefs 
which could not be defeated, becaufe it could 
not be fufpedled ; the Earl did not imagine 
there there -could exift in a human form a 
mother that would ruiii her fon without en- 

N 2 riching 
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riching herfelf, and therefore beftowed upon 
fome other perfon fix thoufand pounds, which 
he had in his will bequeathed to Savage. 

The fame cruelty which incited his mother 
to intercept this provifion which had been 
intended him, prompted her in a fhort time 
• to another proje(3:, a projed: worthy of fuch 
a difpofitron. She endeavoured to rid herfelf 
from the danger of being at any time made 
known to him, by fending him fecretly to 
the American plantations *. 

By ^vhofe kindnefs this fcheme was coun- 
teradled, or by what interpofition fhe was 
induced to lay afide her defign, I know not ; 
it is not improbable that the Lady Mafon 
might perfuade or compel her to defift, or 
perhaps fhe could not eafily find accomplices 
wicked enough to concur in fo cruel an 
aftion ; for it may be conceived, that thofe 
who had by a long gradation of guilt harden- 
ed their, hearts againft the fenfe of common 
wickednefs, would yet be fhocked at the de- 
fign of a mother to expofe her fon to flavery 
and want, to expofe him without intereft, and 

* Savage's Preface to his Mifcellany. 

without 
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•without provocation ; and Savage might on 
this occafion find protestors and advocates 
among thcfe who had long traded in crimes, 
and whom compaflion liad never touched 
before. 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from 
banifhing him into another country, fhe form- 
ed foon after a fcheme for burying him in po- 
verty and obfcurity in his own ; and, that his 
ftation of life, if not the place of his refidence, 
might keep him for ever at a diftance from 
her, fhe ordered him to be placed with a (hoe- 
maker in Holborn, that, after the ufual time 
of trial, he might become his apprentice *. 

■ 

It is generally reported, that this proje(3t was 
for fome time fuccefsful, and that Savage was 
employed at the awl longer than he was wil-^ 
ling to confefs ; nor was it perhaps any great 
advantage to him, that an unexpeded dif- 
covery determined him to quit his occupation. 

« 

m 

About this time his nurfe, who had always 
treated him as her own fon, died ; and it was 
natural for him to take care of thofe efFeds, 

• Preface ta Savage's MifceUanies, 
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which by her death were, as he imagined^ 
become his own ; he therdfore went to her 
houfe, opened her boxes, and examined her 
papers, among which he found fome letters 
written to her by the Lady Mafon, which in-» 
formed him of his birth, and the reafous for 
which it was concealed. 

He was no longer fatisfied with the em-* 
ployment which had been allotted him, but 
thought he had a right to fhare the affluence 
of his mother ; and therefore without fcruple 
applied to her as her fon, and made ufe of 
every art to awaken her tendernefs, and attradl 
her regard* But neither his letters, nor the 
interpofition of thofe friends which his merit 
or his diftrefs procured him, made any impr^f-^ 
Hon upon her tmnd. ' She ftill refolved to ne* 

gle<f!t, though {he. could no longer difown him. 

It was to no purpofe that he frequently foli-? 
cited her to admit him to fee her j fhe avoided 
him with the moft vigilant precaution, and or*^ 
dered him to be excluded from bef houfe, by 
whomfoever he might be introduced, ^nd wha| 
rpafon foever he 'might give for catering it. 

Savage 
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Savage vfiXS at the fame time fo touched with 
the difcovcry ,pf his real mother, that it was 
liis freqyent practice to walk in the dark evecw 
ings * for fewraj hours before her door, in 
hopes of . feeing her as five might come by ac- 
cident to the windaw, or crpfs her apartment 
with a candle in her haud^ 

But all his alfiduity and tendernefs were 
without effedt, for he could peither foften her 
heart;, nor open her hand, and was reduced to 
the utmoft miferies of want^ while he was 
^endeavouring to awaken this afFedion of a 
mother: He was therefore obliged to feek 
fome other means of iupport j and, having fiQ 
|)rofeffion^ becanje by nepeffity an author^ 

At this, nme the attention pf all the literary 
world was engrofled by the Bangorian contro- 
yerfy, which filled the prefs with pamphlets, 
and the cofFee-houfes with difputants. Of 
this fuhjed:, as moft popular, he made choice 
for his fi^rft attempt, and, without any other 
knowledge of the queftion than he had ca- 
fually colledled from converfation, publifhed ^ 
poem againft the Bifhop. 

♦ See the Plain Dealer. 
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What was the fuccefs or meiit of this per- 
formance, I know not ; it was probably loft 
among the innumerable pamphlets to which 
that difpute gave occafion, Mr. Savage was 
himfelf in a little time alhamed of it, and en- 
deavoured to fupprefs it, by deftroying all the 
copies that he could coUedt. 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of 
writing *, and in his eighteenth year offered 
to the ftage a comedy borrowed from a Spanifh 
plot, which was refufed by the players, and 
was therefore given by him to Mr. Bullock, 
who, having more intereft, made fome flight 
alterations, and brought it upon the ftage^ un- 
der the title of f Woman's a Riddle, but 
allowed the unhappy author no part of the 
profit. 

Not difcouraged however at his repulfe, he 

wrote two years afterwards Love in a Veil, 

. another comedy, borrowed likewife from the 

Spanifh, but with little better fuccefs than 

before j for though it was received and afted, 

• Jacobus Lives of Dramatic Poets, 
t This pjay was printed fir ft in 8vo; and afterwards in 
l^ino^ the fifth edition. 

yet 
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yet it appeared fo late in the year, that the 
author obtained no other advantage from it, 
than the acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele, 
and Mr. Wilks, by whom he was pitied, ca- 
reffed, and relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele, having declared ii> his 
favour virith all the ardour of benevolence 
which conftituted his charataer, promoted his 
intereft with the utmoft zeal, related his mU- 
fortunes, applauded his nierit, took all the op- 
portunities of recommending bim, and aflert- 
ed, that *" the inhumanity, of his mother had 
^* given him a right to find every goo4 man 
« his father.!' 

♦ » « • 

Nor was Mr. Saivagej.acUnitt^LtQ..Jii8 ac-j 
quaintance only, but Xo his confidence, of 
which .he; .fometimes .related ran inftancp.too 
extraordinary to be omitted, as it affords a 
very juft idea of his patroa's charader. 

He was once defired by Sir Richard, with 
an air of the utmoft importance, to come very 
early to his hoijfe the next morning. Mr. 
JSayage came as he had promifeji^ found the 

* Plain Dealer. 

chariot 
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. chariot at the door, and Sir Richard waiting 
for him, and ready to go out What was in- 
tended, and whither they were to go. Savage 
could not conje&ure, and was not willing to 
enquire ; but immediately, ieated himfelf with 
Sir Richard j the coachman was ordered to 
drive, and they hurried with the uttnoft expe- 
dition to Hyde-Park Corner, where they ilop^ 
ped at a petty tavern, and retired to a private 
feK)m. Sir Richard then informed him, that 
he intended to publiih a pamphlet, an4 that he 
had defired hitn to come thither that he might 
wtTte for him. They fbon fa/t'down to the 
^^rork. Sir Richard dictated, and Savage 
wrote, till the dinner that had becA ordered 
was put upon the table. Savage was fur-r 
pAzt^ at the meannefs of the entcstainment, 
ttid after fooie heiitsrtion ventured to aik for 
^ne, which Sir Richard, not without re^^ 
hidance, ordered to be brought. T%iey then 
finiOied their &nner, and proceeded in tfaev 
pamphlet, which they concluded in the after- 
hooti. , 

Mr. Satage then imagined his taflc over, and 
lexpe^ed that Sir Richard would call i^r the 
reckoning, and return home j but his expedta- 

tioni» 
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tions deceived huii, for Sir Richard told him, 
that he was without money, and that the pam- 
phlet muft be fold before the dinner could be 
paid for ; and Savage was therefore obliged to 
go and offer their new produdtion to fale for 
two guineas, which with fome difficulty he 
obtained. Sir Richard then returned heme, 
having retired that day only to avoid his cre- 
ditors, and compofed the pkmphlet only to dif- 
charge his reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another fad equally un- 
common, which, though it has no relation to 
his Hfe, ought to be prefervei Sir Richard 
Steele having one day invited to his houfe a 
great number of perfons of the firft quality, 
they were furprized at the number; of liveries 
which furrounded the table ; and after dinner, 
when wine and mirth had fet them free jfrom 
the obfervation of rigid ceremony, one of them 
enquired of Sir Richard, how fuch an expen- 
five train of domeftics could be confident with 
his fortune. Sir Richard very frankly con- 
feffed, that they were fellows of whom he 
would very willingly be rid. Arid being then 
alked, why he did not difcharge them, de- 
clared, that they were bailiffs who had intro- 
duced 
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duced themfelves with an execution, and whom, 
fince he could not fend them away, he had 
thought it convenient to cmbellifh with liveries, 
that they might do him credit while they ftaid. 

His friends were diverted with the expedi- 
ent, and, by paying the debt, difcharged their 
attendance, having obliged Sir Richard to prq- 
mife that they fliould never again find him 
graced with a retinue of the fame kind. 

Under fuch a tutor, Mr. Savage was not 
likely to learn prudence or frugality ; and per- 
haps many of the misfortunes, which the want 
of thofe virtues brought upon him in the fol- 
lowing parts of his Hfe, might be juflly im- 
puted to fo unimproving an example. 

Nor did the kindnefs of Sir Richard end in 
common favours. He propofed to have efta- 
Wiflied him in fome fettled fcheme of life, and 
to have contradled a kind of alliance with 
liim, by marrying him to a natural daughter, 
on whom he intended to beftow a thoufand 
pounds. But though he was always lavifh 
of future bounties, he conduced his afiairs in 
fuch a manner, that he was very feldom able 

to 
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to keep his promifcs, or execute his own in- 
tentions ; and, as he was never able to raife 
the fum which he had offered, the marriage 
was delayed. In the mean time he was oflS- 
cioufly informed, that Mr. Savage had ridi- 
culed him ; by which he was fo much exafpe- 
rated; that he withdrew the allowance which 
he had paid him, and never afterwards ad- 
mitted him to his houfe. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might 
by his imprudence, expofe himfelf to the 
malice of a tale-bearer ; for his patron had 
many follies, which, as his difcernment eafily 
difcovered, his imagination might fometimes 
incite him to mention too ludicroufly- A 
little knowledge of the world is fufficient to 
difcover that fuch w€|aknefs is very common, 
and that there are few who do not fometimes, 
in the wantonhefs of thoughtlefs mirth, or 
the heat of tranfient refentment, fpeak of 
their friends and benefadlors with levity and 
contempt, though in their cooler moments 
they want neither fenfe of their kindnefe, 
nor reverence for their virtue. The fault 
. therefore of Mr. Savage was rather negligence 
than ingratitude ; but Sir Richard muft like- 
wife 
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wife be acquitted of feverity, for who is ther^ 
that can patiently bear contempt from one 
whom he has relieved and fupported, whofe 
eftablifhment he has laboured, and whofe in* 
tereft he has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune, 
without any other friend than Mr. Wilks ; 
a man^ who, whatever were his abilities 
or fldll as an a£bor, deferves at leaft to be 
remembered for his virtues *, which are not 

* As it is a lofs to mankind when any good adion is for- 
gotten* I ihall infert another inflance of Mr. Wilks's genero- 
fity* very little known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated 
at Dublin, being hindered by an impediment in his pconun- 
elation from engaging in orders, for which his friends deiigned 
him, left his own country, and came to London in que/! of 
employment, bnt found his folicitations fruitlefs, and his 
neceflities tvtty day more preffiag. In this diltrefs he wrote 
a tragedy, and offered it to the players, by whom it was re-* 
jeded. Thus were his laft hopes defeated, and he had no 
other profpedt than of the mod deplorable poverty. But Mr. 
Wilks thought his performance, though not perfefl, at leaft 
worthy of fome reward, and therefore offered him a benefit. 
This favour he improved with fo much diligence, that the 
houfe afforded him a confiderable fum, with which he went 
to Leyden, applied himfelf to the fludy of phyfic ; and pro- 
fecuted his defign with fo much diligence and fuccefs, thatf 
when Dr Boerhaave was defired by the Czarina to recommend 
proper perfons to introduce into Ruffia the praftice and ftudy 
of phyfic. Dr. Smith was one of thofe whom he feiedked. 
He had a confiderable penfion fettled on him at his arrival, 
and was one of the chief phyficiaas at the Ruffian court. 

often 
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often to be found in tbe worfd, and perhaps 
lefs often in fais profeflion than in oth^& T<ar 
be humane^ generous^ and candid, is a/vrry 
high degree of merit in any cafe ; but thoie 
qualities deferve ftil! greater praife^ when 
they are found in that condition, whicb makes 
almoft every other man^ for whatever tcmSqii^ 
contemptuous, Infelent, petiilant,, iblfifl^. and 
brutal. 

As Mr. Walks was on^ of diofe m whom 
calamity feldom complained without relief, he 
naturally took an unfortunate wit iitto his 
protedion^ and not ordy afliiled him ki any 
cafual dillrefies, but continued an eqaial and 
fteady kindnefs to the time of his deiith.^ 

By his intcrpofition Mr. Savage once ob- 
tained from his mother * fifty pounds, and a 
promife of one hundred and fifty more ; but 
it was the fate of this unhappy man, that 
few promifes of any advantage to him were 
performed. His mother was infected among 
others with the general madnefs of the South 

* This I write upon the credit nf the author of fais Hfe, 
which was publifhed ijr/* 

6 Sea 
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Sea traffic ; and, having been. difappointed in 
her expedationsy refufed to pay what perhaps 
nothing but the profped: of fudden affluence 
prompted her to promife* 

. Being thus obliged to depend upon the 
friendfliip of Mr. Wilks, he was confequently 
an affiduous frequenter of the theatres ; and in 
a fhort time the amufements of the ftage took 
fuch pofleffion of his mind, that he never 
was abfent from a play in feveral years. 

This conftant attendance naturally procured 
him the acquaintance of the players, and, 
among others, of Mrs. Oldfield, who was fo 
much pleafed with his converfation, and 
touched with his misfortunes, that fhe allowed 
him a fettled penfioaj of fifty pounds a year, 
which was during her life regularly paid. 

That this a<3: of generofity may receive its 
due praife, and that the good adions of Mrs. 
Oldfield may not be fullied by her general 
charadler, it is proper to mention what Mr. 
Savage often declared in the ftrongeft terms, 
that he never faw her alone, or in any other 
place than behind the fcenes. 

/: At 
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^ At her death he endeavoured to fhew hid 
gratitude in the moft decent manner, by 
wearing mourning as for a mother ; but did 
not celebrate her in eiegiesi becaufe he knew 
that too great profiifion of praife would only 
have revived thofe faults which his natural 
equity did not allow him to think lefs, be-^ 
caufe they were committed by one who fa- 
voured him; but of which, though his virtue^ 
would riot endeavour to palliate them, -his 
gratitude would not fufFerhim to prolong the- 
memory, or difFufe the cenfure; 

I 
In his Wanderer^ \\A has indeed XskAn an- 
opportunity of mentioning her, but cclebratetf^ 
her not for heir virtue, but her beauty, an 
excellence which notie ever denied her : this* 
is the only encomium with which he has re- 
warded her liberality, and perhaps he has 
evai in this been too lavifli of his praife. He 
feems to have thought^ that never to mention 
hia beQefaftrefs would have an appearance of 
ingratitude, though to have dedicated any 
particular perfotoance to her memory would 
have only betrayed an officious partiality, that, 
without exalting her character, would have de- 
preiTed his own« 

Vol. III. O He 
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* He had fometimes, by the kindnefs of Mr^ 
Wilks, the advantage of a benefit, on which 
occafions he often received uncommon marks 
of regard and compaffion ; and was once told 
by the Duke of Dorfet, th?it it was juft to 
confider him as an injured nobleman, and 
that in his opinion the nobility ought to 
think themfelves obliged, without folicitation, 
to take every opportunity of fupporting him 
by their countenance and patronage. But he 
had generally the mortification to hear that 
the whole intereft of his mother was em- 
ployed to fruftrate his applications, and that 
fhe neVer left any exjpedient untried, by 
which he might be cut off from the pofii- 
bility of fuppooting life. The fame diipo- 
fition Ihe endeavoured to difFufe among all 
thofe over whom nature or fortune gave her 
^ny influence^ and indeed fucceeded too well 
in her defign ; but could not always propa- 
gate her effrontery with her cruelty, for fomc 
of thofe, whom fhe incited againft him, were 
afharaed of their own condud, and boafted of 
tdiat relief which they never gave him. 

In this cenfure I do not indifcriminately 
involve all his relations ; for he has mentioned 

5 with 
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with gratitude the humanity of one Lady, 
\^hofe name I am now unable to recolleS^ 
and to whom therefore I cannot pay the 
praifes which ftie deferves for having aded 
well in oppofition to influence, precept, and 
iexample. 

The punifhmeiit which otir laws inflidl 
tipon thofe parentB who murder their infants 
is Well known, nor has its juftice ever been 
contefted ; but if they deferve death who de^ 
ftroy a child in its birth, what pains can be 
fever6 enough for her who forbears to deftroy 
-him only to infli£t fhaiper miferies upon him j 
-who prolongs his life only to make him mi- 
Terable ; and who expofes him, without care 
*^nd without pity, to the malice of oppreffion, 
the Caprices of chance, and the temptations 
of poverty J who rejoices to fee him over^ 
whelmed with calamities ; and, when his 
own induftry, or the charity of others, has 
enabled him to rife for a ftiort time above 
his miferies, plunges him again into his 
former diftrefs ? 

Tlie kindnefs of his friends not affording 
him any conftant fupply, and the profpe£t of 

O 2 improving 
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improving his fortune by enlaiging his ac«! 
qiiaintance neceffarily leading him to places^ 
of expence^ he found it neceflary to * endea^ 
vour once more at dramatic poetry, for which 
he was now better qualified by a more extent- 
five knowledge, and longer obfervation. But 
having been unfuccefsful in comedy, though 
rather for want of opportunities than genius^ 
he refolved now to try whether he ihould 
not be more fortunate in exhifa^tiAg a tra<- 
g«dy, 

• 
The ftory which he chofe for (^e fubje^l, 

was that of Sir Thomas Overbury, a ftory well 
adapted to the ftage, though perhaps not far 
enough removed from the prefent age, to adw 
mit properly the fidiohs neceflary to com- 
plete the plan : for the mind, which naturally 
loves truth, is always moft pffended with the 
violation of thofe truths qf which we are 
moft certain ; and we of courfe conceive thofe 
fads moft certain, which approach ncareft to 
our own time* / 

Out of this ftory he formed a tragedy, 
which, if the circuix^ftanccs in which he wrote 
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it be confidered, will afford at once an un-^ 
common, proof of ftrength of genius, and 
,evennefs of mind, of a ferenity not to be 
ruffled, and an imagination not tp be fup^ 
prefTed. 

During a confiderable part of the time iu 
which he was employed upon this perform- 
ance, he was without lodging, and often 
without m^at j nor had he any other conve- 
niences for ftudy than the fields or the flreet 
allowed him j there he ufed to walk and form 
his ipeeches^ and afterwards ftep into a fhop^ 
beg for a few moments the ufe of the pen 
and ink, and and write down what he had 
compofed, upon paper which he had picked up 
by accident. 

If the performance of a writer thus diftrefl^ 
ed is not perfect, its faults ought furely to be 
imputed to a caufe very different from want 
of genius, and nauft rather excite pit^ than 
provoke cenfure. 

But when under thefe difcouragements the 
tragedy was finifhed, there yet remained the 
J^bour of introducing it on the flage, an un- 

Q 3 d§rtaking, 
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dertaking, which, to an ingenuous mind, was 
in a very high degree vexatious and difguft- 
ing ; for, having little intereft or reputation, 
he was obliged to lubmit himfelf wholly to 
the players, and admit, with whatever relucr 
tance, the emendations of Mr. Gibber, which 
he always confidered as the difgrace of his per- 
formance. 

He had indeed in Mr. Hill another cridc 
of a very different clafs, from whofe friend- 
fliip he received great affiftance on many oc-- 
cafions, and whom he never mentioned but 
with the utmoft tendemefs and regard. He 
had been for fome time diftinguilhed by him 
with very particular kindnefs, and on this 
occafion it was natural to apply to him as an 
author of an eftablifhed charadter. He there- 
fore fent this tragedy to him, with a fliort 
copy of * verfes, in which he defired his 
correftipn. Mr. Hill, whofe humanity and 
politenefs are generally known, readily com- 
plied with his requeft ; but as he is remark-* 
abje for Angularity of fentiment, and bold 
experiments in language, Mr. Savage did not 

f Printed in the Ir^te coljedion of his poems. 

think 
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thmk his play much improved by his inno- 
vation^ and had even at that time the cou- 
rage to rejed: feveral paflages which he could 
not approve ; and, what is ftill more laudable, 
Mr. Hill had the generofity not to refent the 
ijegled: of his alterations, but wrote the pro- 
logue and epilogue, in which he touches on 
the circumftances of the author with great 
^eiidernefs. 

After all thefe obftrudions and compli- 
ances^ he was only able to bring his jplay 
upon the ftage in the fummer, when the chief 
a<3:ors had retired, and the reft were in pof- 
fefEon of the houfe for their own advantage. 
Among thefe, Mr. Savage was admitted to 
play the part of Sir Thpmas Dverbury, by 
which he gained no gre^t reputation, the 
theatre being a province for which nature 
feemed not to have defigned him j for neither 
his voice, look, nor gefture, were fuch as 
were expeded on the ftage ; and he was fo 
much afliamed of having been reduced to 
appear as a player, that he always blotted 
out his name from the lift, when a copy of 
Jiis tragedy was to be fliown to his friends. 

Q 4 Ir 
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In the publication of his performance he 
was more fuccefsful, for the rays of genius 
that glimmered in it, that glimmered through 
all the mifts which poverty and Gibber hacj 
been able to fpread over it, procured him the 
notice and efteem of many perfons eminent 
for their rank, their virtue, and their wit. 

Of this play, afted, printed, and dedicatedj^ 
the accumulated profits arofe to an hundred 
pounds, which he thought at. that time a very 
large fum, having been pev?r ^lafter of fo 
much before. 

In the Dedication *, for which he received 
ten guineas, there is nothing remarkable^ 
The Preface contains a very liberal encomium 
on the blooming excellences of Mr. Theo- 
philus Gibber, which Mr. Savage could not 
in the latter part of his life fee his friends 
about to r'ead without fnatching the play out 
pf their hands. The generofity of Mr. Hill 
did not end on this occafion ; for afterwards, 
ip^^hen Mr. Savage's neceffities returned, he 
^ncouraged a fubfcription to a Mifcellany of 

* To Herbert Tryft, Efq, of Herefordfliire. 

"^ Poems 
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iPoems in a very extraordinary manner, by 
publifhing his ftory in the Plain Dealer % 
with fome affe<9:ing lines, which he aflerts to 
have been written by Mr. Savage upon the 
treatment received by him from his mother, 
but of which he was himfelf the author, as 
Mr. Savage afterwards declared. ITiefe lines, 
and the paper in which they were inferted, 
had a very powerful efFed: upon all but his 
mother, whom, by making her cruelty more 
public, they only hardened in her averfion* 

» 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the fubfcrip- 
tion to the Mifcellany, but furnifhed likewife 
the greateft part of the Poems of which it is 
compofed, and particularly The Happy Man^ 
"ivhich he publilhed as a fpecimen. 

The fubfcriptions of thofe whom thefe 
papers ihould influence to patronize merit 
\n diftrefs, without any other folicitation, 
^etfe direded to be left at Button's coffee- 

* The flain Dnthr was a periodical paper^ written hy 
Mr. Hill and Mr. JBond, whom Mr. Savage called the two 
contending powers of light and d^knefs. They wrote by 
turns each fix EiTays ; and the chara^er of the work was 
oMerved regulatly ta rife in Mr. Hili's we^ks, and ^1 in 

Mr. Bond's. 

* • . ■ ' ■ 
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houfe ; and Mr. Savage going thithjer a few 
days afterwards, without expe<^ation of any 
effed from his propofel, found to his furprife 
feventy guineas *, which had been fent him 
in confequence of the compaffipn excited by 
Mr. Hill's pathetic reprefentation. 

To this Mifcellany he wrote a Preface, in 
which he gives an account of his mother's 
cruelty in a very uncommon ftrain of hu- 
mour^ and with a gaiety of imagination, 
which the fuccefs of his fubfcription probably 
produced. 

The Dedication is addrefled to the Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, whom he flatters 
without referve, and, to confefs the truths 
with very little f art. The fame obfcrvation 

may 

• The names of thofc who h gcneroufly tontribotcd to his 
relief, having been mentioned in a former account, onght not 
to be omitted here. 1 hey were the Duchefs of plev^land. 
Lady Cheyney, Lady Cafllemain, Lady Gower, Lady Lech- 
mere, the Dutchefs Dowager and Dutcheifs of Rutland, Lady 
Strafford, the Countefs Dowager of Warwick, Mrs. Mary 
Floyer, Mrs. Sofuel Noel, Duke of Rutland, Lord Gain f- 
borough. Lord Milfington, Mr. John Savage. 

f This the following extradl from it will prove. 
— *' Since our country has been honoured with the glory 
f< of your wit, as elevated and immortal 48 your foul, it no 

** longer 
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niay be extended to all his Dedications : his 
compliments are conftrained and violent, 
heaped together without the grace of order, 
.Qv the decency of introduction: he feems to 
have written his panegyrics for the ^erufal 
only of his patrons, and to have itnagined 
^hat he had no other tafk than to pamper 
them with praifes however grofs, and that 
flattery would make its way to the heart, 
without the affiftance of elegance or invention. 

Soon afterwards, the death of the king fur- 
nifhed a general fubjedt for a poetical conteft, 
in which Mr. Savage engaged, and is allowed 
to have carried the prize of honour from his 
competitors J but I know not whether he gained 

*• longer remains a doubt whether your fex have ftrength of 
** mind in proporcion to their fwectnefs. There is fbmethin^ 
*' in your verfes as diftinguifhed as your air, — They are as 
'* drong as truth, as deep as reafon, as cipar as innocence 
** an'd as fmooth as beauty. — They contain a namelefs and 
V peculiar mixture of force and grace, which is at once Co 
*f movingly ftrene, and fo majeftically lovely, that it is too 
^* amiable to appear any where but in your eyes and in your 
^* writings. 

" As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy 
** of flattery, I know not how I can forbear this applicaticn 
•* to your Ladyihip, becaufe there is fcarce a poffibiJity that 
" I ihould fay more thaa I believe, whpn I am fpcaking of 
ff your Excellence," 

by 
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by his performance any other advantage than 
the increafe of his reputation ; though it 
mull certainly have been with farther views 
that he prevailed upon hinifelf to attempt a 
lpecies*^of writing, of which all the topics 
had been long before exhaufted, and which 
was made at once difficult by the multitudes 
that had failed in it, and thofe that had fuc- 
ceeded. 

He was now advancing in reputation, and 
though frequently involved in very diftrefsful 
perplexities, appeared however to be gaining 
upon mankind, when both his fame and his 
life were endangered by an event, of which 
it is not yet determined', whether it ought tp 
be mentioned as a crime or a calamity. 

On the 20th of November 1727, Mr. Sa- 
vage came from Richmond, where he then 
lodged, that he might purfue his ftudies with 
lefs interruption, with an intent to difcharge 
another lodging which he had in Weftmin- 
fter ; and accidentally meeting two geritlemcn 
his acquaintances, whofe names were Mer- 
chant and Gregory, he went in with theni 
to a neighbpu^-ing coffee-houfe, and f^r 

prinking 
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drinking till it wa§ late, it being in no time 
of Mr. Savage's life . any part of his charac- 
ter to be the firft of the company that de- 
fired to fep»rate. He would willingly have 
• gone to bed in the fame houfe ; but there 
was not room for the whole company, and 
therefore they agreed to ramble about the 
ftreetSj and divert themlelves with fuch 
amufements as ihould offer th^mfelves till 
morning. ^ 

In this walk they happened unluckily to 
difcover a light in Robinfon's coffee-houfe^ 
near Charing-crofs, and therefore went in^ 
Merchant, with fome rudenefs, demanded a 
room, and was told tjbat there was a good 
fire in the next parlour, which the company 
were about to leave, being then paying their 
reckoning. Merchant, not fatisfied witi» this 
anfwer, ruflied into the room, and was fol- 
lowed by his companions. He then petu-« 
lantly placed himfelf between the company 
and the fire, and foon after kicked down the 
table. This produced, a quarrel, fwprds were 
drawn en both fides, and one Mr. James 
Sinclair was killed. Savage, having wound-? 
ed likewife a maid fhat held him, fprce^ 

4 his 
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his way with Merchant out of the houie i 
but being intimidated and confufed, without' 
fefolution either to fly or ftay, they were 
taken in a back-court by t)ne of the company 
and fome foldiers, whom he had dalled to hi^ 
aHiflaricie. 

Being ftcured and guarded that night, they 
were in the morning carried before three 
juftices, who committed them to the Gate- 
houfe, from whence, upon the death of Mr. 
Sinclair, wh^ch happened the fame day, they 
were removed in the night to Newgate, where 
they were however treated with fome dif- 
tin<flion, exempted from the ignominy of 
chains, and confined, hot among the common 
aiminals, but in the Prefs-yard. 

When the day of trial came, the court was 
crowded in a very unufual imnner, and the 
public appeared to intereft itfeli as in a caufe 
of general concern. The witnefTes againft 
Mr. Savage and his friends were, the woman 
who kept the houfe, which was a houfe of 
rll fame, and her maid, the men who were 
in the room with Mr. Sinclair, and a woman 
of the town, who had been drinking with 

them^ 
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them, and with whom one of them had 
been feen in bed. They fwore in general^ 
that Merchant gave the provocation, which 
Savage and Gregory drew their fwords to 
juftify ; that Savage drew firft, and that he 
ftabbed Sinclair when he was not in a pofture 
of defence, or while Gregory commanded 
his fword ; that after he had given the thruft 
he turned pale, and would have retired, but 
that the maid clung round him, and one of 
the company endeavoured to detain fcim^ 
from whom he broke, by cutting the maid 
dn the head, but was afterwards taken in a 
court. 



Tliere was fome difference in their depoli- 
tlons ; one did not fee Savage give the wound, 
another faw. it given when Sinclair held his 
point towards the ground; and the woman of 
the town aflerted, that flie did not fee Sin- 
clair's fwerd at all : this difference however 
was very far from amounting to inconfift- 
ency ; biit it was fufficient to fhew, that the 
hurry of the difpute was fuch, that it was 
not eafy to difcover the truth with relation to 
particular circumflances, and that therefore 

fome 
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fome dedu^ons were to be made from the 
dredibility of the teftimonies. 

Sijiclair h?id declared feveral times before 
his death, that he received his wound fronj 
Savage, nor did Savage at his trial deny the 
fadt, but endeavoured partly to extenuate itj 
by urging the fuddennefs of the whole aCtion, 
and the impoffibility of any ill defign, or 
premeditated malice, and partly to juftify it 
by the neceffity of felf-defence^ and the ha- 
zard of his own life, If he had loft that op- 
portunity of giving the thruft : te obferved, 
that neither reafon nor law obliged a man 
to wait for the blow which was threatened^ 
and which, if he Ihould fufFer it, he might 
never be able to return j that it ^ras ali^ays 
allowable to prevent an aflkult, ami tQ pf?c-^ 
ferve life by taklag aw^y that of the a4v€f- 
fary, by whom it was endangered* 

With regard to the violence with which he 
endeavoured to efcape, he declared, that it 
was not his defign to fly from juftice, or 
decline a trial, but to avoid the expences and 
feverities of a prifon ; and that he intended tQ 
}x»ve appeared at the bar without compulfioiu 

This 
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This defence, which took up more than an 
liouFj wtis heard by the multitude that ttrong-^ 
td the court with the moft attentive and re- 
fpeftfui filence : thole who thought he ought 
notf to be acquitted, owned that applaufe 
could not be refufed him; and thofe who 
before pitied his misfortunes, now reverenced 
his abilities* 

The witneflies which appeared againft hiiii 
were proved to be perfons of charaders which 
did not entitle them to much credit ; a common 
ftrumpet, a woman by whom ftrumpets were 
entertained, and a man by whom they were 
fupported ; and the charader of Savage was 
by feveral perfons of diftindtion aflerted to be 
that of a modeft inofFenfive man, not inclin- 
ed to broils, or to infolence, and who had, 
to that time, been only known for his mis- 
fortunes and his wit* 

Had his audience been his judges, he had 
undoubtedly been accqyitted ; but Mr. Page, 
who wa^ then' upon the bench, treated him 
"With his ufuaf infolence and feverity, and when 
he had flimmed up the etddence, endeavoured 

Vol, IIL P to 
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to exalperate the jury, as Mr. Savage ufed tO 
relate it, with this eloquent harangue ; 



* Gentlemen of the jury, you are to con- 
fider that Mr. Savage is a very great man, a 
much greater man than you or I, gentlemen 
of the jury ; that he wears very fine clothes, 
much finer clothes than you or I, gentle- 
men of the jury; that he has abundance 
of money in his pocket, much more money 
than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; but, 
gentlemen of the jury, is it not a. very hard 
cafe, gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. Savage 
fhould therefore kill you or me, gentlemen 
of the jury?' 



Mr. Savage, hearing his defence thus mifre- 
prefented, and the men who .were to decide 
his fate incited againft him by invidious com- 
parifons, refolutely aflerted, that his caufe was 
not candidly explained, and began to reca- 
pitulate whathe had before faid with regard to 
his condition, and the neceffity of endeavour- 
ing to efcape the expences of imprifonment ; 
but the judge having ordered him to be filent, 
and repeated his. orders without effed, com- 
9 manded 
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manded that he fhould be taken ffoih the bat 
by force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the 
judge, that good charadlers were of no weight 
againft pofitive evidence, though they might 
turn the fcale where it was doubtful ; and that 
though, when two men attack each other, 
the death of either is only manllaughter ; but 
where one is the aggreflbr, as in the cafe be- 
fore them, and, in purfuance of his firft at- 
tack, kills the other, the law fuppofes the 
adion, however fudden, to be malicious. 
They then deliberated upon their verdict,* 
and determined that Mn Savage and Mr. 
Gregory were guilty of murder, and Mr. 
Merchant, who had no fword, only of man- 
ilaughter. . 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which 
lafted eight hours. Mr. Savage and Mr. Gre- 
gory were condudbed back to prifon, where 
they were more clofely confined, and loaded 
with irons of fifty pounds weight : four days 
afterwards they were fent back to the court 
to receive fentence ; on which occafion Mr. 

P 2 Savage 
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.Savage made, as far as it could be retained In 
memory, the following fpeech. 



cc 



** It is now, my Lord^ too late to offer any 
thing by way of defence or vindication j 
nor can we expedi from your Lordihips, in 
this court, but the fentence which the law 
requires you, as judges; to pronounce againft 
^* men of our calamitous condition. — But we 
** are alfo perfuaded, that as mere men, and 
^ out of this feat of rigorous juftice, you are 
^* fufceptive of the tender paflions, and too 
*^ humane, not to commiferate the unhappy 
^•* fituation of thofe, whom the law fometime^ 
" perhaps — exads-i^from you to pronounce 
" upon. No doubt you diftingiufb between 
^ offences, which arife out of premeditation,, 
" and a difpofition habituated to vice or im- 
" morality, and tranfgreflions, which are the 
" unhappy and upforefeen effects of cafual 
" abfence of reafon, and fudden impuJfe of 
" paflion : we therefore hope you will contri- 
" bute all you can to an extenfion of that 
" mercy, which the gentlemen of the jury 
" have been pleafed to fliew Mr. Merchant,, 
who (allowing fa(Sts as fworn againft us by 
6 " the 
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^* the evidence) has led us into this our cala- 
mity. I hope this will not be conftrued 
as if we meant to reflect upon that gentle- 
man, or remove any thing from us upon 
him, or that we repine the more at our fate^ 
becaufe he has no participation of it : No, 
*^ my Lord ! For my part, I declare nothing 
" could more foften my grief, than to be 
** without any companion in fo great a tnis^ 
^* fortune *." 

Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, 
but from the mercy of the crown, wfeicK 
was very earneftly foHcited Ay his friends, 
and which, with whatever difficulty the ftory 
may obtain beiief^ was obftrudted only hy his 
mother, 

« 

To prejudice the Queen againft him, fhe 
made ufe of an incident^ vrh^ch was omitted 
in the order of time, that it inight be men- 
tioned together with the purpofe which it was 
made to ferve. Mr. Savage, when he had 
difcovered his birth, had an inceflant defirq 
to fpeak to his mother, who always avoided 

♦ Mr. Savage's Life. 
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him in publick, and refufed him admiflion into 
her houfe. One evening walking, as it was 
his cuftom, in the ftreet that fhe inhabited, 
he faw the door of her houfe by accident 
open ; he entered it, and, finding no perfon 
in the paffage to hinder him, went up ftairs 
to falute her. She difcovered him before he 
could enter her chamber, alarmed the family 
with the moft diftrefsful outcries, and when 
fhe had by her fcreams gathered them about 
her, ordered them to drive out of the houfe 
that Villain, who had forced himfelf in upon 
her^ and endeavoured to murder her* Savage,^ 
iwho had attempted with the moft fubmif&ve 
tendernefs to foften her rage, hearing her utter 
fo'deteftable an accufation, thought it prudent 
to retire ; and, I believe, never attempted af- 
terwards to fpeak to her* 

But, fhocked as he was with her falfehood 
and her cruelty, he imagined that fhe intended 
po other ufe of her lye, than to fet herfelf 
free from his embraces and folicitations, ^nd 
was very far from fufpeding that fhe would 
treafure it in her memory, as an inflrument 
of future wickednefs, pr that fhe would en- 

deavour 
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ifcavour for this fiditious aflault to deprive him 
of his life. 

But when the Queen was folicited for his 
pardon, and informed of th« fevere treatment 
which he had fuffered from' h,is judge, flie an- 
fwered, that, however unjuftifiable might be 
the manner pf his trial, or whatever extenua- 
tion the adion for which he was condemned 
might admit, fhe coulcj not think that man a 
proper objed of the King's mercy, who had 
been capable of entering his mother's houfe in 
jthe night, with an intent to murder her. 

By whom this atrocious calumny had been 
tranfmittpd to the Queen ; whether . Ihe that 
invented had the front to relate it ; whether 
ihe found any one weak enough to credit it, 
or oorrupt enough to concur with her in her 
hateful defigh, I know not : but methods ha4 
been taken to pcriiiade the Queen fo ftrongly 
of the truth of it, that fhe for a long time 
refufed tq bear any of thofe who petitioned 
for his life. 

Thus had Savage perifhed by the evidence 
of a bawd, a ftrumpet, and his mother, had 

P 4 not 
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not jufiice and compaffioa procared htm aa 
advocate of rank too great to be remedied un^ 
heard, and of virtue too eminent to be heard 
without being believed. His merit a»d his 
calamities happened to reach the ear of the 
Countefs of Hertford, vv^ho engaged ia his 
fupport with all the tendernefc that is excited 
by pity, and all the z^al which is kindled by 
generofity ; and, demanding an audience of the 
Queen, laid before her the whole feries of his 
mother's cruelty, expofed the improbability 
of an accufation by which he was charged 
with an intent to commit a murder that 
could produce no advantage, and foon con- 
*^inced her how little his former condud could 
deferve to be mentioned as a reafon for extra- 
ordinary feverity. 

The interpofition of this Lady was fo fu^^ 
cefsful, that he was foon after admitted to baiJ, 
and, on the 9th of March 1728, pieaded the 
King's pardon. 

It is natural to enquire upon what motives 
his mother could profecute him in a man- 
ner fo outrageous and implacable ; for what 
reafon Ihe could employ all the arts of ma- 
lice, 
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Ike, and all tbe fnares of tsilumny, to take 
away the life of her own fon, of a fon who 
never injured her, who was never fupported 
by her expdnce, nor obftrufited any profpe£b 
of pleafure or advantage ; why {he ihould 
endeavour to deftroy him by a lye~a lye 
which could not gain credit, but muft vanifh 
of itfelf at the firft moment of examination, 
and of which only this can be faid to make 
it probable, t;hat it may.be obfervcd from her 
conduct, that the moft execrable crime* 
are fometimes committed without apparent 
temptation. 

This mother is ftill alive, and may per- 
haps even yet^ though her malice was £0 of- 
ten defeated, enjoy the pleafure of refle<fting, 
that the life, which {he often endeavoured to 
deftroy, was at leaft ihortened by her mliter- 
ual offices ; that though flie could not trans- 
port her fon to the plantations, bury hinr in 
the Ihop of a mechanic, or haften the hand 
of the public executioner, fl\e has yet had 
the fatisfadtion of imbittering all his hours, 
and forcing him into exigences that hurried 
on his deatji. ' 

It 
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It is by no means neceflSiry to aggravate 
the enormity of this woman's conduft, by 
placing it in oppofition to that of the Coun- 
tefs of Hertford ; no one can fail to obfervc 
how much more amiable it is to relieve, than 
to opprefs, and to refcuc innocence from de- 
ftrudtion, than to deftroy without an injury. 

Mr. Savage, during his imprifonment, his 
trial, and the time in which he lay under 
lentence of death, behaved with great firm- 
nels and equality of mind, and confirmed hj 
his fortitude the efteem of thofe who before 
admired him for his abilities. The peculiar 
circumftances of his life were made more 
^Hfierally known by a fliort account *, which 
wad then publifhed, and of which feveral 
thoufa^ds were in a few weeks difperfed over 
the nation : and the compaffion of mankind 
qperated fo powerfully in his favour, that he 
was enabled, by^ frequent prefents, not only 
to fiipport himfclf, but to affift Mn Gregory 
in prifon ; and, when he was pardoned and 
releafed^- he found the number of his friends 
not leflpn^d^. 

* Written by Mr. Beckugham and another gentleman. 

The 
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t The nature of the adt for which he had 

been tried was ia itfelf doubtful ; of the evi- 
dences which appeared againft him, the cha- 
radler of the man was not unexceptionable, 
that of the woman notorioufly infamous: fhe, 
whole teftimony chiefly influenced the jury 
to condemn him, afterwards retraced her af- 
fertions. He always himfelf denied that he 
was drunk, as had been ^generally reported. 
Mr. Gregory, who is now CoUedior of An- 
ti^a, is faid to declare him far lefs criminal 
than he was imagined, even by fome who 
favoured him : and Page himfelf afterwards 
confeflfed, that he had treated him with un- 
common rigour. When all thefe particulars 
are rated together, perhaps the memory of 
Savage may not be much fuUied by his triaL 

Some time after he had obtained his li- 
berty, he met in the ftreet the woman that 
had fworn with fo much malignity againft 
him. She informed him, that ihe was in 
diftrefs, and, with a degree of confidence 
not eafily attainable, defired him to relieve 
.her. He, inftead of infulting her mifery, 
and taking pleafure in the calamities of one 
• who had brought his life into danger, reprov- 
ed 
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ed her gently for her perjury ; and. changing 
the only guinea that he had, divided it equally 
between her and himfelf. 

' This is an aSion which in fbme ages 
would have made a faint, and perhaps in 
others a hero, and which, without any hy- 
perbolical encomiums, muft be allowed to 
be an inftance of uncommon generofity, an 
aft of complicated virtue ; by which he at 
once relieved the poor, corredled the vicious, 
and forgave an enemy; by which he at once 
remitted the ftrongeft provocations, and exer- 
cifed the moft ardent charity. 

Compaffion was indeed the diftinguhhing 
quality of Savage ; he never appeared in- 
clined to take advantage of weaknefs, to at- 
tack, th? d^fencelefs, ox to prefs. upon the 
falling : ' whoever was diftrcfled was certain 
at leaft , of his good wiflies ; and when he 
could give no afEftaace to extricate them 
firom misfortunes,' he endeavoured to footh 
them by fympathy and tendernefs* 

. But when his heart was not foftened by 
the fight of mifery, he was fometimes ob- 
"ftiriate in his refeiitment, and did not quickly 

lofe 
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lofe the remembrance of an injury. He al- 
ways continued to fpeak with anger of the 
infolence and partiality of Page, and a fhort 
time before his death revenged it by a fatire *• 

It is natural to enquire in what terms Mn 
Savage fpoke of this fatal aftion, when the 
danger was over, and he was under no ne- 
ceffity of ufing any art to fet his condudt in 
the faireft light. He was not willing to 
dwell upon it ; and, if he tranfiently men- 
tioned it, appeared neither to confider him- 
felf as a murderer, nor as a man wholly free 
from the guilt of' blood f . How much and 
how long he regretted it, appeared in a 
poem which he publifhed many years after- 
wards. On occaiion of a copy of verfes, in 
which the failings of good men were re- 
countedy and in which the author had en- 
deavoured to illuftrate his pofition, that " the 
" beft may fometimes deviate from virtue,'^ 
by an inftance of murder committed by Sa- 
vage in the heat of wine^ Savage remarked^ 
that it was no very juft reprefentation of a 
good man, to fuppofe him liable to drunken- 
nefs, and difpofed in his riots to cut throats. 

• Printed in the late coUeflion. 

t In one of his letters he ftyle^ it ** a fatal ^aireJ, but 
t©o-welI known*" 

He 
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He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as 
before, without any other {iipport than acci- 
dental £ivouis and uncertain patronage af- 
forded him ; fources by which he was fome- 
times very liberally fupplied, and which at 
other dmes were fuddenly flopped ; fo that 
heipent his life between want and plenty; 
or, what was yet worfe, between beggary 
and extravagance ; for as whatever he re- 
cdved was the gift of chance, which might 
as well favour him at one time as another, 
he was tempted to fquander what he had, 
becaufe he always hoped to be immediately 
fupplied. 

Another caufe of his profufion was the ab- 
furd kindnefs of his friends, who at once re- 
warded and enjoyed his abilities, by treating 
him at taverns, and habituating him to plea- 
fures which he could not afford to enjoy, 
and which he was not able to deny himfelf, 
though he purchafed the luxury of a fingle 
night by the anguifh of cold and hunger for 
a week* 

The experience of thefe inconveniences 
determined him to endeavour after fome fet- 
tled 
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tied income, which, having long found fub- 
miffion and intreaties fruitlefs, he attempted 
to extort from his mother by rougher me- 
thods. He had now, as he acknowledged, 
• loft that tendernefs for her, which the whole 
feries of her cruelty had not been able wholly 
to reprefs, till he found, by the efforts which 
fhe made for his deftrudtion, that (he was 
not content with refuting to alfift him, and 
being neutral in his ftruggles with poverty, 
but was as ready to fnatch every opportunity 
of adding to his misfortunes, and that fhe 
was to. be confidered as an enemy implacably ^ 
malicious, whom nothing but his blood could 
fatisfy. He therefore threatened to harafs 
her with lampoons, and to publifh a copious 
narrative of her condud, unlefs fhe confented 
to purchafe an exemption from infamy, by , 
allowing him a penfion* 

This expedient proved fuccefsful. Whether 
Ihame flill furvived, though virtue was ex- 
tind:, or whether her relations had more de- 
licacy than herfelf, and imagined that fome 
of the darts which fatire might point at her 
would glance upon them ; Lord T^rconnel, 
whatever were his motives, upon his promife 

to 
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to lay afide his defign of expofing the cffcr-* 
ejty of his mother, received him into hi& fa- 
mily, treated him as his equal, and engaged 
to allow him a penfion of two hundred pounds 
a yean 

This was the golden part of Mr. Sareage'si 
life ; aiid for fomc time he had no reafon to 
complain of fortune ; his appearance was 
fplendid, his expences large, and his ac*' 
quaintance extenfive. He was courted by 
all who endeavoured to be thor^ght men of 
genius, and carefled by all who valued them^ 
fclves upon a refined tafte. To admire Mn 
Savage, was a proof of difcernment ; and; to 
be acquainted with him, was a title to poe- 
tical reputation* His prefence was fuifi- 
cient to make any place of publick entertain- 
ment popular ; and his approbation and ex* 
ample conftituted the fafhion. So powerful 
is genius, when it is inv6fted^with the glitter 
of affluence J Men willingly pay to fortune 
that regard which they owe to merit, and are 
ipleafed when they have an opportunity at 
once of gratifying their vanity, and prafiifmg 
their duty. 

This 
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This interval of prosperity furnilhcd him 
with opportunities of enlarging his knowledgte 
fj£ human nature j by contemplating life from 
its higheft gradations to its loweft ; and> hitt 
he afterwards applied to dramatick poetry, he 
would perhaps not have had many fupertor^; 
for as he never fuffered any fcene to pafs be- 
fore his eyes without ndtice, he had treafured 
iri his mind iJl' th€ diflferent combinations of 
pafTionS) ^nd thfe' iimumcrable mixtureef df 
Vic6 and vifhi^^ which diftinguifli one cha- 
*a£ter from janother ; and, as his concteptron 
was *ftrong, his expreffioris were dear, he eafily 
tiedved iMpteffions froni bbjeds, and very 
*5rGibly tramfmhted *em to others* 

• « 

Of his exa£t obfervations on human life he 
has left a proof, which would do honour to 
tixe greiteft names, in a fmall pamphlet, 
called, Tie Author to ^t kt *, where he ior 
troduces Ifcariot Hackney, a proflitute drib- 
bler, giving an account of his birth, hie edu- 
cation, his difpcfition and morals, habits of 
life, and maxims bf cottdud. In the intro- 
dudion are related many fecret hiffcoricia .«f 

• PriiwediDhis'Vyorks,.vdLII'. J>.^^. 

Vol.111. CL ^^* 
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the petty writers of that time, but fome* 
times mi^ed /with ungenerous reflexions on 
their birth, theix circumftances, or thofe of 
•(jtieir relations ; nor can it be denied, that 
feme, paflagea are fuch as Ifcariot Hackney 
migfit himfelf have produced. 
► • • • 

. He was iaccufed likewife of living in an 
appearance of friendfliip with fome whom he 
fatirifed, and of making ufe of the confi- 
4}ence which he gained by a feemmg kind- 
nefs to difcover. failings and expofethem: it 
rnuft be confefFed, that Mr. Savage's eftecm 
was ho very certain pofleifion, and that he 
would lampoon at one time thofe whom he 
had praifed at another. 

r 

9 

It may be alleged, that the fame man may 
change his principles, and that he, who wgs 
•once defervedly ,commended, may be after- 
wards iatiri£ed with equal juftice, or that the 
•poet was. dazzled with the appearance of vir- 
^tue, and found the man whom he had cele- 
brated, when he bad an opportunity of ex- 
amining: him more narrowly, unworthy of 
the panegyrick which he had too haftily be- 
ftowed } and that, as a falfe fatire ought to be 

7 ^ . recanted,. 
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recanted, for the fake of him whofc repu- 
tation may be injured, falfe praife ought 
likewife to be obviated, left the diftindion 
between vice and virtue fliould be loft, left a 
bad man fliould be trufted upon the credit of 
his encomiaft, or left others fliould endeavour to 
obtain the like praifes by thd fame means. 

But though thefe excufcs may be often 
jilaufible, and fometimes juft, they are very 
feldom fatisfa£tor}r to mankind ; and the wri- 
ter, who is riot conftant to his fubjedt, quick- 
ly finks into contempt, his fatire lofes its 
force, and his panegyrick its value, ind he is 
6nly confidered at one time as a flatterer, and 
as a calumniator at another* 

To avoid thefe imputations, it is duly ne- 
ceflary to follow the riiles of virtue, and to 
preferve an unvaried regard to truth. For 
though it is undoubtedly poflible, that a mati, 
however cautious, may be fometimes deceiv- 
ed by an artful appearance of virtue, or by 
falfe evidences of guilt, fuch errors will not 
be frequent ; and it will be allowed, that the 
name of an author would never have been 
made contemptible, had no man ever iaid 

0^2 what 
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what he did not think, or mifled others liilfP 
when he was himfelf deceived^ 

* • # 

If The Author to be let was firfl: publifli-' 
ed iii a fingle pamphl^, and afterwards in- 
ferted in a collection of pieces relating to the 
Dunciad^ which- were addrefled by Mr. Sa- 
vage to the Earl of Middlefex^ in. a; * dedi- 
cation which he was prevailed upon to fign^ 
though he did not write it,- and in which 
there are fomc pofitions,. that the fi/ue author 
would perhaps not have publiflied uilder his 
ewn name, and on which Mr. Savage after- 
wards reflected with no great fatisfadion ;: 
the enumeration of the bad effefts of the 
uncontroled freedom of the prefs^ and the* 
aflertion that the " liberties taken by the^ 
writers of Journals with their fuperiors 
were exorbitant and unjtiftifiable,'* very ill 
llecame men, who have themfelv^s not al- 
ways fliewn the exadleft regard to the laws- 
0f fubordination . m their writings^ and who^ 
have often fatirifed thofe that at leaft thought 
themfelves their fiiperiors, as they were emi- 
aent for their hereditary rank,; and employ edi 

* See his Works, vol. II. p» 233* 
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m the Jiigheft offices of the Bngdom,. 3ut 
this is only an inftance of that partiality 
\which ajmoft every man indulges with rcr 
igard to himfelf ; the liberty of the prefs is a 
bleffing when we are inclined to write againft 
-others, and a calamity when we find ourfclve§ 
.overboroe by the multitude of our aiTdJants i 
^as the power of the crown is always thought 
too great by thofe wh9 fuffer by its influence, 
and tQQ little by thofe in whofe favour it is 
exerted j ajptd a ftanding army is generally ac- 
counted neceflary by thofe who comnxand^ 
and dangerojjis su^d oppreffwe by thf^p wljyp 
A^PPortit 

Mr» Sa^rage w«is like^ife yery iar from hep 
iieving, that the letters annexed to each fpe-r 
cies of bad poets in the Bathos, W:ere, as he 
was dire^d to affert, ^* fet down at ran^ 
^* domj" for when he was charged by one of 
his friends with pitting his naipe to fuch an 
improbability^ he hajd np other anfwer to 
make, than that ^* he did not think p£ it ;" 
and his friend had top much tenderi)^fs to 
f eply, that next to the crime of writing con- 
jtrary to what he thpught, was that of ymiv 
)Ii^ yirithout thinking. 

0^3 Mer 
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After having remarked what is falfe in this 
dedication, it is proper that I obferve the im- 
partiality which I recommend, by declaring 
what Savage aflerted, that the account of the 
circumiftances which attended the publication 
of the Dunciad, however ftrange and impro- 
bable, was exadtly true.* 

The publication of this piece at this time 
raifed Mr. Savage a great number of enemies 
among thbfe that were attacked by Mr. Pope, 
with whom he was confidered as a kind of 
confederate, and whom he was fufbedted of 
fupplying with private intelligence and fecret 
incidents : fo that the ignominy of an in- 
former was added to the terror of a fatiriift. 

That he was not altogether free from lite- 
rary hypocrify, and that he fometimes fpoke 
one thing, and wrote, another, cannot be 
denied ;..becaufe he himfelf confefTed, that, 
when he lived in great familiarity with Den- 
nis, he wrote an epigram * againft him. 

Mr. 

♦ This epigram was, I believe, never publifhcd. 

Should Dennis publifh you had ftabb'd your brother, 
Laxnpoon'd your mt)narch, or debauch'd your mothe] 



,aa iiaoD a your oroincr, 
)r debauch'd your mother ; 
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Mr. Savage however fet all tbc malice of 
all the pigmy writers at defiance, and thought 
-the fnendfhip of Mr. Popt cheaply purchafrd 
by being expofed to their cenfure and their 
hatred ; nor had he any reafon to repent of 
the preference, for he found Mr. Pope a 
, tteady and unalienable friend almoft to the 
'end of his life: ' 

♦ - ' . •■ . 

• •♦ , • . . . -' * 

f 

• Ahputtbis^iel ftotwithftanding his avow- 
«a neutrality ;,witli rega?fd,,to, party, he pub- 
mcii p^Kegyrick on SinRofcgrt W^po^ % 
^hichh^^?3 xowarfJed bjrjhini.'wriiih rtwea^y 

guineas, . a-.fum not very,.i??gfi ;if ; eith^r^ ,^h^ 
-ttxcellenoe of the p*rfQirrt»J»?^lgi<JrJt^ ?l8wr 
ehce -of the patron be co«f«il*red ;,tbut ,gr«atr 
er than he afterwaids obtained' from a peribn 
of yet higher mnk, and more defirouAin aj^ 
pearance of being diftinguiftied as a patron of 
literature. , > . > 

• * ' 

Say. what revenge on Dennis cin be had. 
Too dull Tor laughter, for reply too mad ? 

Oa one f^ poor you cannot uke the law. 
On one fo old your fword you fcorn to draw. 

Uncag'd then, let the harmlefs monfter rage, 
' . Secure in dulnels* madneft, want, and age. 

0.4 ^ 
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As he wis.Tery far from approving the 
cbndud of Sir Rcibi^t Walpole, and in con« 
verfation mentioned hini fometimes with acri- 
mony^ and gen^^ally vith contempt j as he 
^a» one of thofe who were j^Iwa^ys ?ealou« 
in their . affbrtions of the juftice of the htc 
ili:5)ofitiQU^. jjgaiOTs pf^the rights pf th? peog 
pie, and alarmed by the long-cpntinued' tri- 
umph of the court : it was ^at^ra^ to afk; him 
what could induce him to employ his poetry 
In praife of that rnan who was, iii his opi^ 
"nion, an-ienemy to'^lihertyi and an pppreffor 
o( his country ' Het alleged^ th^t he was 
then dependent upon the Lord Tyrconnel, 
^ho- was'an JihpKeif {feltowc^r of the miniftry 5 
and that helng enjoined by him, not without 
"dienacesj -to Wfit^f in praife of his kader, he 
•had |iOt 'resolution fufficient to facB&ce thfi 
-p^adfur^ of amuenoe to th^^t of integrity. 



.1 



On this, and on many other occisifions, h^ 
was ready to lament the mifery of living at 
the tables of other' men, which was his fate 
from the beginning to the end of his life j 
for I know not whether he ever had, for 
three months together, a fettled habitation^ 

in 
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in which he could claim a right of refi- 
flence. 

To thfe ynhappy ftate it is juft to impute 
jliuch of the inconftancy of his condudl ; foy 
though a readinefs to comply with the incli- 
nation of others was no part of his natural 
charadler, yet he was fometimes obliged to 
relax his pbilinacy, and fubmit his own judge- 
ipient, and even his virtue, to the government 
of thofe by whom he was fupported : fo thatf, 
if his miferies were fometimes the confe- 
^uences of ^his faults, he ought not yet to be . 
wholly excluded from compaflion, becaufe hi^ 
feults were very often the eiFe(its of his mif- 
ibfltupes, 

Jn this gay period * of his life, while he 
was furrounded by affluence and pleafure, he 
publifhed T^be Wanderer^ a moral poem, of 
.)vhich the defign is comprifed in thefe lines : 

} fly. all public care, all venal ftrife. 
To try the ftill compar'd \vith adive life ; 
To prove, by thefe the fons of men may owe 
'^hc fruits of blifs to burfting clouds of woe 5 



* 1729, 
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That cv'n calamity, by thought rcfin*d, . 
Infpirits and adorns the thinking mind. 

And more diftinftly in the following paf- 
iage: 

By woe, the foul to daring aftion fwells; 
By woe, in plairitlefs patience it excels; 
From patience, prudent clear experience fprings, 
And traces knowledge thro' the courfe of things! 
Thence hope is form'd, thence fortitude, fuccefs. 
Renown : — whatever men covet and tarcfs. . 

This performance was always confidered by 
himfelf as his mafter-piece ; aiid Mr. Pope, 
when he afked his opinion of it, told himj 
that he read it once over, and was not dif- 
pleafed with it, that it gave him more plea- 
fure at the fecond perufal, and delighted him 
ffill more at the third. 

It has been generally objefted to The Wan^ 
derery that the difpofition of the parts is irre- 
gular; that the defign is obfcure, and the 
plaa perplexed; that the images, however 
beautiful, fucceed each other )vithout order ; 
and that the whole performance is not fo 
much a regular fabrick, as a heap of fhining 

materials 
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materials throwijt together by accident, which 
flrikcs rather with the folemn magnificence of 
a ftupendous ruin, than the elegant grahdeur 
of a finifhed pile. 

This crkicifm is univerfal j ^nd therefore it 
15 reafonabk to believe it at kaft in a great 
degree juft ; but Mr. Savage was always of a 
contrary -opinion, and thought his drift could 
only be miffed by negligence or ftupidity; 
and that the whole plan was regular, and the 

paft& diftindt. 

, «... 

It wasijeverdcnied to -Abound with ftrong 
reprefentation& • dF nature, and juft obferva- 
tions upon life 5 *; and it may eafiiy beobierv- 
cd, thdt Aoft of his fpidurea jiave'jin^evi- 
dent tendency to illuffirate-his firft great pofi^ 
tion, *' that good is the coni^quence of tevS!/' 
The fun thit burnfi up the m<idintains, fini^i- 
fies the vale© ; the deluge that nilhes down 
the broken rocbs with dreadful impetuofity, 
is feparatsed into; purling' ^ Brooks ; and the 
rage of ihc hurricane jpufifies .the air. 






Even in;tUis poem h*. li»5.A0t been able to 
forbear one touch upon the cruelty of his mo- 

/ ther. 
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tb^, wh^fb, though remarkably de)ipate and 
teojdkxt i^ ^ proof bow 4?FP. 91^ i^kpreffion k 



This mufi: be at leaft acknowledgeii^ whlcb 
c^ugbt to be thought equivalent tp Q^apy other 
^:|ccellences,, tl\at this poem c;aa promcte no 
^ther purpofcs than thofe of virtue, s^iul th^ 
{t i^ writtea with a very ftrpi^ f^9% of th§ 
ffecy of r^ligion^ 

» 

But my province is rather to gh^ the biP 
tory of Mr. Savage*8 performances, than to 
djyfpky %hfAt hcuities,. 6r \to' obvute the ciiti-^ 
difiaixd whi$b thb;r;b^vc Qcaafioned ; and there» 
Sfiffi I iboU mA dlwflUiopcttitl!^ particular paff* 
ikgps.irbidb.defenre appimiife x I (hall neither 
^i§W the excelleiice of his ^^^inptioas^ nor 
^Si^sdale on the tenifick portrait of fu|cide| 
A{^ ppi^t aitt the artful touches, by which he 
IV9t 4il^llg^iiHfid the inteUeAual features of 
th^ £9^1991 TElkft fui&red death in his laft 
^f^t^ ^t is, however, proper to obferye^ 
that Mr* Savage adways declared the charac- 
ters wholly fidHtious, and without the lead 
allufion to any re^ peffona or^Stions. 

froxa 
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l^rom a poem ^o diligently laT>6uredi ^Sifl 
to fuccefsfuily finiflied, it niigHt be reafriii- 
ably expeifted that he fhould have gained can* 
ii durable advantage ; nor can it^ without fbme 
degree of indignation and concern^ he told*^ 
tfiat, he fold the copy for t^n gnineas^ of 
which he afterwardis returned tWo^ that the 
two kft fheets of the work might be reprint- 
ed , of which he had in his ab&fice intruded 
the coiredion to a friend, who was too mSo^ 
Jent to perform it with accuracy* 

A fuperftitioas regatd to tbe corredion of 
liis fheets was one of Mr. Savage's peculiar!^ 
ties : he c^en altered, revifed, recurred to 
Ms firft reading or punctuation, and again 
adopted the aheration; he was dubious and 
irrefolute without end, as on a qucition of 
the laft importance^ and at kft was feldom 
fatisfied: the intrufion or omiffio'it of ^ 
comma was fufficient to difcompofe him, 
ind he would lament an error of a fifegle 
letter as a heavy calamity. Ih otie of hfe 
letters retating to an iriipreffiori of fofile f effei^, 
he remarks, that he Brad, with regard to Hit 
corredlion of the prbof, '" a fpell uponiiiin ;*^ 
ind indeed the anxiety with which he dwi^Ft 
8 upon 
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upon the minuteft and moft trifling niceties, 
deferved no other name than that of fafcina- 
tion. 

That he fold fo valuable a performance for 
fo fmall a price, was not to be imputed either 
to neceflity, by which the learned and inge- 
nious are often obliged to fubmit to very hard 
conditions ; or to avarice, by which the book- 
fellers are frequently incited to opprefs that 
genius by which they are fupported j but to 
that intemperate defire of pleafure, and ha- 
bitual flavery to his paflions, which involved 
him in many perplexities. He happened at 
that time to be engaged in the purfuit of 
fome trifling gratification, and, being with- 
out money for the prefent occafion, fold his 
poem to the firft bidder, and perhaps* for the 
firft price that was propofed, and would pro- 
bably have been content with lefs, if lefe had 
been offered him, 

» 

This poem was addrefled to the Lord Tyr- 

connel, not only in the firfl: lines, but in a 

* formal dedication filled with the higheft flrains 

of panegyrick, and the warmeft profeflions 

of gratitude, but by no means remarkable 

for delicacy of connection or elegance of ftyle. 

Thefc 
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vtJTbefe praifesia,a,lhort time he found him- 

» 

dfelf iaclined to retrad:, being difcarded by 
the man on whom he had beftowed them* 
•and whomi he then immediately difcovered 
not to have deferved them. Of .this quarrel, 
which every day made more bitter. Lord 
Tyrcohnel and Mn Savage affigned very dif. 
ferent reafons, which might perhaps all in 
reality concur, though they were not all con- 
venient to be alleged by either party. Lord 
Tyrconnel affirmed, that it was the conftant 
"pradtice of Mn Savage to enter a tavern 
'with any company that-propofed it, drink 
the moft expenfiv'e wines with great profu- 
fion, and when the reckoning was demand- 
ed, to.be without money: If, as it often 
happened, his company were willing to de- 
fray his part, the affair ended, without any 
ill confequences ; but, if they were refrac- 
tory, and expeded that the wine fhould be 
paid fpr by him that drank it, his method of 
compofition was, to take them with him to 
his own 'apartment, afTume the government 
of the houfe, and order the butler in an 
imperious manner to fet the heft wine in the 
cellar before his company, who often drapk 
till they forgot the refpeiS due to the bouie 

in 
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in which they were entertained^ indulged 
themfelrcs in the utmoft extravagance of 
merriment, pradtifed the moft licentious fro- 
licks, and committed all the outrages o^ 
drunkennefs. 

Nor was this the only charjge which Lord 
Tyrconnel brought agaiiift him 2 Havrng 
given him a coUediion of valuable books, 
ftamped with his own arms, he had the mor- 
tification to. fee them in a ihort time expofed 
to fale upon the ftalls, it being ufual with Mr. 
Savage, when he wanted a fmall fum, to take 
his books to the pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage 
eafily credited both thefe accufations : , for, 
having been obliged, from his firft entrance 
into the world, to fubfift upon expedients, 
affluence was not able to exalt him above 
them ; and fo much was he delighted with 
wine and converfation, and fo long had he 
been accuftomed to live by chance, that he 
would at any time go to the tavern without 
fcrupie, and truft for the reckoning to the ii- 
iJerality of his company, and frequently of 
comjpany to whom he was very Kttle known. 
This* condu<ft indeed very feldom drew upon 

bint 
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Inm thofe iaconveniences that might be fear- 
ed by. any other perfon ; for his eonvferfatidn 
was fo entertaining, and his iddrdfs fd pleaf- 
ing, that few thotight the pleafiife which 
they received from him dearly purcHafed, by 
jpaying for his wihe. It was his pfeculiar hap-^ 
pinefs, that he fcarcely ever found a ftranger^ 
whom he did not leaVe a frieiid ; but it muft 
likewife be added, that he had not often a 
friend long, without obliging him to beicome 
k ftrangef. 

Mn Savagie, 6n the otliefr tatid, declared^ 
that Lord Tyrconnel* quarrelled with him, 
becaufe he would fubftradt from his own lux^ 
iiry and extravagance what he had prbmifed 
to allow ^limi aod that his fefentment was 
Only a plea for the violation of his promife : 
He afferted, that he had done nothing that 
ought to exclude him from that fubfiftence 
which he thought not fo mucin a favour, as 
a debts fince it was offered him upon con- 
ditions, which he had never broken ; and that 
his only fault was, that he could not be fup- 
porred with nothing. 

• His expreffion in one of his letters <va$j " fliat Lord 
** Tyrconnel had involved^bis eftate, and thftrefore pocrjy 
*• fought ah occailon to quarrel with him." 

. Vox. IIL R .: He 
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Heacknowkdged^ that Lord Tyrconatil 
often exhorted him to regulate his method of 

- life, and not to fpend all his nights in taverns, 
and that he appeared very defirous, that he 
would pafs thofe hours with him, which he 

.fo freely b^ftowed upon others. This de- 
mand Mr. Savage confidered as a cenfure of 
his cpadudl, which he could never patiently 
bear ; and which, in the latter and cooler 

.part of his life, was fo ofienfive to him, that 
he declared it as his refolution, *' to fpum 
" that friend who (hould prefume to didatc 
" to him ;"' and it is not likely, that in his 
earlier years - he received admonitions with 
more calmnels. 

He was likewife inclined to refent fudi 
cxpedations, as tending to infringe his li- 
berty, of which he was very jealous, whca 

' it was heceflary to the gratification of his 
paffions ; and declared, that the requeft was 
ftill more unreafonable, as the company to 
which he was to have been confined was in- 

' fiipportaHy difagreeable. This aflertioh af- 
fords another inftance of that inconfiftencj 

• of his writings with. his convetfation^ which 

was fb 6ften to be obfferVed. He forgot how 

9 laviihly 
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laviiWy he had, in Ms Dedication to Tbe 
'Wanderer^ extolled the delicacy and pene- 
tration, the humanity and generofity, the 
candour and politehefs, of the man, whom^ 
•when he no longer loved him, he declared to 
be a wretch i^thotit und[erftandingy 'Without 
good-nature, dnd without juftice; of whofe 
name he thought himfelf obliged / to leave 
no trace, in any future edition df his writ- 
ings 5 and accordingly :bl6tted it out of that 
copy of The Wanderer which was in his 
handsr^ .. 

During his continuance with the Lord 
Tyrconnd, he wrote 'The 'Triumph of Health 
and Mirth^ on the recovery of Lady Tyr- 
connel from a languiftiing illnefs^ This per- 
ifotmarice is remarkable, not only for the 
gaiety of the ideas, and the melody of the 
numbers, but for the agreeable fiftion upoi^ 
which it is formed. Mirth, overwhelm£d 
with forrow for the ficknefs of her favourfte, 
takes a 0ight in queft of her lifter Health, 
whom &e finds reclined upon the brow of a 
lofty mountain, amidft the fragrance of per- 
petual fpring, with the breezes of the morn- 
ing fporting about her. Being folicited by 

R a her 
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Rer fifter Mirth, fbe readily promifes fier 
affilbmce, flies away in a cloudy and impriegr 
Hates the waters of Batli with new virtues, 
by which the ficknefs of Belinda is relieved. 

> • 

- As the reputation of his abilities, the par- 
ticular cif cumftances of hi» birth and lifei the 
fplendoUr of his appearance, and the dif- 
tindion which was for fimre time pjaid him 
by Lord Tyrconnel, Intitled him to femili- 
arity with perfons of higher rank thaft thofe 
to wliofe converfation he had been before ad- 
mitted, he did not faif to* gratify that curi- 
ofity, which- induced him to take a nearer 
view of thofe whom their birth, their em- 
ployments,, or their fbrtunesj neceflariiy place 
at a diftance from the greateft part of man- 
kind, and ' to examine whether thdr merit 
was magnified or diminiChed by the me- 
dium tbrough which- it. was contemplated ; 
whether the^ iplendour with which they daz- 
zled their admirers wa^ inherent in them- 
felves, or only refled:ed^ on them ky the ob-* 
jeQis that furrounded them-; ^nd whether 
great men were felefted fpr .high ilations, or 
high ftatioris made gre*t men*. :^J 
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For this purpofe he took all opportunities 
of oonverfing familiarly with thofe who 
wfare moft conspicuous at that lime for their 
pc ver or their influence ; he watched their 
loofer momentsi, and examined their dome£- 
tick behaviour, with, that acutenefs which na- 
ture had given him, and which the uncom- 
mon yarietv of his life had contributed to 
increafc, and that inquifitivenefs which muft 
always be produced in a vigorous rmind, by 
^n abfolute freedom from all prefling or do^- 
meftick engagements. His difcernment was 
quick, and therefore be foon found in every 
perfon, and in every affair, fomething that 
deferved attention; ht was fupporte4 by 
others, without any care ibr himfelf, and.wa^ 
thereforfi /it leiiiare tp pujfme hi§ obferr 
yationa* 

More cireumftances to conftitute • a critick 
jOn human life could not ealily concur j nor 
indeed could any man, who afTumed from 
accidental advantages moi'e praife than he 
could juftly claim from his real merit, admit 
aa acquaintance more dangerous than that 
of Savage ; of whom likewife it mufl be 
^onfefled, that abiHties really staked above 

R 3 the 
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the common level, or virtue refioed from 
paffion, or proof againft. corruption, could 
not eaiily find an abler judge, or a warmer 
advocate; • 

What was the refult of Mr. Savage's en- 
quiry, thofugh he wae not much . accuftomed 
to conceal his difcoveries, it may no£ be en^ 
tircly fafe to relate, becaufe the peribns whofe 
charaders he criticifed. are powerful; and 
power and refentment are fcldom ftrangersj 
nor wo«ld it perhaps be wholly juft, becaufe 
what he aiferted in converfation might, though 
true in general, be heightened by fome mo- 
mentary ardour of imagination, and, as it 
can. be delivered ie^nly from memory, may be 
imperfeftly reprefented ; fo that the pifture 
at firft aggravated, and then unfkilfulVy copi- 
ed, may be juftly fufpeded to retain no great 
jefembknee of the original. 
■ 

It may however be pjbferyed, that he did 
not appear to have formed very elevated ideas 
of thofe to whom the adminiftrf^tg^on of af- 
fairs, or the conduct: of parties, has been in- 
, trufted J who have been confidered as the ad-» 
vocates of the crow% or the guardians of 

the 
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tibe peofJe ; and vrho hav^ obtained the moft 
implicit confidence, and the loudeft appkufes. 
Of one particular perfon, who has been at 
one time . fo popular as to be generally ef- 
teemed, and at another fo formidable as to 
be univerfally detefted, he obfcrved^ that his 
acquifitions had been fmall, or that his ca- 
pacity was narrow, and that the whcde range 
of his mind was from obfcenity to politicks, 
and from politicks to obfcenity. 

But the opportunity of indulging his fjpe- 
culations on great characters was now at an 
end. He was baniflied from the table of 
Lord Tyrconnel, and turned again adrift 
upon the world, without profpe<St of finding 
quickly any other harbour. As prudence 
was not one of the virtues by which he was 
^iftinguiflied, he had made no provifion 
againft a misfortune like this. And though 
it is not to be imagined but that the fepara- 
tion mull for fome time have been preceded 
by coldnefs, peevifhnefs, or negledl, though 
it was undoubtedly the confequence of accu« 
mulated provocations on both fides ; yet every 
one that knew Savage will readily believe, that 
to him it was fudden as a ftroke of thunder ; 

R 4 that^ 
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that, though he might have tranfiently (^iV 
• pe£ted it, he had never fufFered any thought 
fo' unpleafing to fmk into his mind, but that 
he had driven it away by amufements, or 
dreams of future felicity ^nci affluence, and 
had never taken any meafures by which he 
might prevent 4 pr(jcipita;ion ffoin plenty to 
indigence, - \ ' 

This quarrel ^nd feparatlon, apd the difij-- 
culties to which Mn Savage was expofed by 
them, were foon known both to his friends 
and enemies ; nor was it long before he per- 
ceived, from the behaviour of both, how 
inuch is added to thj^ lufti'e of genius by the 
ornaments of wealth* 

His. condition did not appear to excitq 
much compailion ; for he had not always 
been careful to life the advantage? he en- 
joyed with that moderation which ought to 
haye been with more than ufual caution pre- 

. * • * * 

ferved by him, wljo knew, if he had re^ 
fleded, that he wa§ pnly a dependant gii tjje 
bounty of ^^another, ^Jipm 1^? 5,SPld exped to 
fuppbr^ him no longer than he! endeavoured 
|:o: prefer ve his favour by complying with his 

itions. 
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iucKnations, and whom he neverthelefs fet at 
defiance, and was continually irritating by 
negligence or encroachments. 

Examples need not be fought at any great 
diftance to prove, that fuperiority of fbrtune 
has a natural tendency to kihdle pride, and 
that pride feldom fails to exert itfelf in con- 
tempt and infult ; and if this is often the 
efFedt of hereditary wealth, and of honours 
enjoyed only by the merit of others, it is 
fome extenuation of any indecent triumphs 
to which this unhappy man may have been 
betrayed, that his profperity was heightened 
by the force of novelty, and made more in- 
toxicating by a fenfe of the mifery in which 
he had fo long languiftied, and perhaps of 
jthe infults which he had formerly borne, and 
which he n^ight now think himfelf entitled 
to revenge. It is too common for thofe who 
Jiave unjuftly fufFered pain, to inflidl it like- 
wife in their turn with the fame injuftice, and 
to imagme that they have a right to treat 
others as they have themfelves been treated. 

That Mr. Savage was foo much elevated 
fey any good fortune, is generj^lly known ; and 
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fome paflkges of hi& Introduftion to The Au-^ 
ibor to he let fufficiently ihew, that he did 
not wholly refrain from fuch fatire as he af- 
terwards thought very unjuft, when he was 
expend to it himfelf ; for when he was 
s^terwards ridiculed in the character of a 
iKilrefled poet, he very eafily difcovered, that 
diilrefs was not a proper fubje£t for merri* 
meirt^ or topick of inve<9:ive. He was then 
able to difcern, that, if mifcry be the effeft 
cf Tirtue, it ought to be reverenced ; if of 
ill-fortune, to be pitiejd ; and if of vice, not 
to be infuUed, becaufe it is perhaps itfelf ^ 
punifhment adequate to the crime by which 
it was produced* And the-humanity pf that 
man can deferve no panegyrick, who is capa- 
ble of reproaching a criminal in the hands of 
the executionen 

But thefe reflexions, though they readily 
occurred to him in the firft and laft parts of 
his life, were^ I am afraid, for a long time 
forgotten ; at leaft they were, like many 
other maxims, treafured up in his mind, ra- 
ther for fhew than ufe, and operated very 
little upon his condudt, however elegantly he 
might fometimes explain, or however forci* 
biy he might inculcate, them. 
'- ^ * His 
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His degradation therefore from the condi-« 
tion which he had enjoyed with fuch wantoa 
thoughtlefTn^fSy was confidered by many as aa 
occaiion of triumph. Thofe who had before 
paid their court to |iim without fyccefs, foon 
returned the contempt which they had fuffer- 
ed } and they who had received favours from 
him, for of fuch favours as he could bellow 
he was very liberal, did not always remem- 
ber them. So much more certain are the ef- 
fects of refentment than of gratitude : it is 
not only to many more plealing to recolleft 
thofe faults which place others below them, 
than thofe virtues by which they are them- 
felves comparatively depreffed ; but it is like- 
wife more eafy to neglect, than to recom- 
penfe; and though there are few who will 
pra^ife a laborious virtue, there will nevec 
be wanting multitudes that will indulge au 
eafy vice. 

« 

Says^ge, however, was very little difturbed at 
the marks of contempt which his ill-fortune 
brought upon him, from thofe whom he 
never efteemed, and with whom he never 
confidered. himfelf as levelled by any calami- 
ties : and though it wa^s not without fome 

uneafmefs 
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wneafinefs that he faw fome^ whofe friend^ 
fhij) he valued, change their behaviour j he 
yet obferved their coldnefs without much 
emotion^ confidered them as the ilaves of 
fortuixe and the worfhippers of profperity, 
and was more inclined to deipiie them, than 
to lament himfelf. 

It does not appear th^t, after this return 
of his wants, he found mankind equally fa- 
vourable to him, as at his firft appearance in 
the world. His ftory, though in reality not 
lefs melancholy, was lefs afFedking, becaufe 
it was no longer new ; it therefore procured 
him no new friends ; and thofe that had for- 
merly relieved him, thought they might now 
confign him to others. 'He was now like- 
wife confidered by many rather as criminal, 
than as unhappy; for the friends of Lord 
Tyrconnel, and of his mother, were fulBci- 
ently induftrious to publilh his weaknefles, 
which were indeed very numerous ; and no- 
thing was forgotten, that might make him 
cither hateful or ridiculous* 

It cannot but be imagined, that fuch repre- 
fentatiohs of his faults muil qiake great num^ 

bwrs 
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bers lefs fenfible of his diftrefs ; many, who 
had only an opportuiaity to hear one part, 
made no fcruple to propagate the account 
which they received 5 many affifted their cir- 
culation from malice or revenge ; and - per- 
haps many pretended to credit them, that 
they might with a better grace withdraw 
their regard, or withhold their affiftance. 

Savage however was not one of thofe, who 
fufFered himfelf to be injured without refift- 
•ance, nor was lefs diligent in expofmg the 
faults of Lord Tyrconnel, over whom he ob- 
, Gained at leaft this advantage, that he drov« 
him firft^to the pradicc of outrage and vio- 
lence ; for he was fo much provoked by the 
-wit and virulence of Savage, that he cam-e 
with a number of attendants, that did no ho- 
nour to his courage^ to beat him at a coffec- 
houfe. But it happened that he had left the 
place a few minutes, and his lordihip had, 
without danger, the pleafure of Boafting low 
he would have treated him. Mr. Savage 
went next day to repay his i^ifit at his owii 
houfe ; but was prevailed on, by his domeP- 
titks, to retire without iniiiling upon iGe'mg 
film. 
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Lord Tyrconnel was accufed by Mr. Sa- 
vage of fome aftions^ which fcarcely any 
provocations will be thought futificient to juf- 
tify; fuch as feizing what he had in his 
lodgings, and other inftances of wairton cru- 
elty, by which he increafed the difirefs of 
Savage, without any advantage to himfelf. 

• 

Thefe mutual accufations were retorted on 
both fides, for many years, Witk th^ utmoft 
degree of virulence and rage ; . and time feem- 
cd rather to augment than diminiih. their re- 
fentment. That the anger ojf Mr. Savage 
fhould be kept alive, is not ftrange, becaufe 
he felt every day the confequenoes of the 
quarrel ; but it might reafbnably have been 
hoped, that Lord Tyrconnel might have re-v 
4ented, and at length have forgot thofe pro- 
vocations, which, however they might have 
once inflamed him, bad not in reality much 
hurt him. 

The Ipirit of Mr. Savage ihdeed never fuf- 
« iered him to fblicit a reconciliation ;. he re- 
turned reproach for reproach, and infult for 
infult ; his fuperiority of wit fupplied the dtf- 
advantages of his fortune, and enabled him to 
! - fornx 
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form a party, iand prejudice great numbers ia 
his favour. 

But though this might be fomc gratification 
of his vanityi it afforded very little relief to 
his neoeffities } and he was very frequently 
reduced to uncommon hardfhips, of which^ 
however^ he never made any mean or im- 
portunate complaints, being formed rather tp 
bear mifery with fortitude, than enjoy pro-* 
fperity with moderation* 

He now thought himfelf again at liberty to 
cxpofe the cruelty of his mother, and there- 
fore, I believe, about this time, publifhed 
The Bqjflard^ a poem remarkable for the vi- 
vacious fallies of thought in the beginning, 
where he makes a pompous enumeration of 
the imaginary advantages of bafe birth ; and 
the pathetick fentiments at the end, where he 
recounts the real calamitks which he fuffered 
by the crime of his parents. 

The vigour and fpirit of the verfes, the pe- 
culiar circumftances of the author, the novel- 
ty of the fubjeft, and the notoriety of the 
^iy to which the aUufions are m^d^ pro- 
cured 
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cured 'this performance a >fei*^ favodraBIe r^- 
ceptism^ ; - - grea€ - niimbers were itnrtiedlatel;^ 
difperfed, and editions were mukiplied with 
unufual. rapidity. 

* 

One circumftance attended the ptihlication, 
which Savage ufed to relate with great fatis- 
faftidn. His mother, to whom the p'oeni 
Was with" due reverence" infdribed, happen- 
ed then to be at Bath, where fhe could not 
conveniently retire from cenfure, or conceal 
herfelf from obfervation j and no fooner did 
the reputation of the poem begin to ^read, 
than Ihe heard it repeated in all places of con- 
Gourfe, nor could fhe enter the aflembly-rooms, 
dr crofe the walks, without being faluted with 
fome lines from Tb^ Bajiard^ 

This was perhaps the firft time that ever 
file difcovered a fenfe of fharae, and on thi* 
occafion the power of wit v^as very confpi-* 
cuous ; the wretch who had, without fcru-*^ 
pie, proclaimed herfelf an adulterefs, and who 
had firft endeavoured to fbrve her fon, then 
to tranlport him, and afterwards to hang htm, 
was not able to bear the rfeprefentation of heif 
own condiha j but fled from reproach, thougtt 

6 ik^ 
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Ihe Ifcit nb pain fironl guilty and left Bath with 
the utmoft hafte, to ihekcr herfelf among the 
crowds of London^ 

Thus Savagie had the fatUfa£tion of findings 
that^ though he could not reform his mother, 
he could punifh her^ and that he did not al- 
ways fuffer alone% 

The pleafure which he received from this 
increafe of his poetical reputation, was fuf- 
licient for fome time to overbalance the mi- 
feries of want, which this performance did 
ilbt much alleviate j for it was fold for a very 
trivial fum tO k bookfeller, who, though the 
iTuccefs was fo uncommon that five imprefiions 
were fold, of which many were undoubtedly 
very numerous, had not generofity fufficient 
to admit the unhappy writer to any part of the 
profit. 

The fale of this poehi was always men-* 
tioned by Savage with the utmoft elevation 
of heart, and referred to by him as an in- 
conteftable proof of a general acknowledge* 
ment of his abilities. It was indeed the only 
produdiion of whiph he could juftljr boaft a 
general reception. 

• Vol, III. S B« 
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' But though he did^not fofe the opportunity" 
whickfuccefr^ave him/ of fetfirig a high rate 
On his* abilities, but paid due deference to the 
fiiffrages of m^kind.whei) tbey were gjiyptt 
in his Favour, he did not fuffer his ^fteem of 
himfelfto depend upon others, n^or fowd an^, 
thing facred in the voice of the people when 
they were inclined to cenfure him j he then 
ig»^i^ {hewed the fbtty of expedfcii^ that the 
pybligfe (hould judge right^^ obferyed ho^ar 
flovirly poetical merit had. oft^n forced its way. 
ii>t9 the world ; he cqntepJ^d himfdf with 
the *pplaufe of men of ju(^emcnt^ and w^ 
j^iftejwhaj: difpofed to ex^qWg aU tl^f^e fepnij 
^.ch^aaei: qf mcQ of JHdgsrpjeijt vhp #^ 
i^t applajid hiin, 

« 'AM 

" 'But he was at other* times more Favourable 
to mankind than to think them blind to the 
t^aul;^ ^ of his wqrb;, agdin^puted tbe flow- 
laefs of their faie to .other caufes ; eithjei; they 
Wjpre^publifhed at a tin\e when the town wa^ 
vCiofipty, or .when the attentiori of the;piiblick 
^as eng^rofled by fome ftruggle iii the parlia'* 
ipent, .Qc fome' other objea of gener^l.con- 
cern ; ^ or they were by the n^gled: of the 
ipubliflier not diligently difperfed,. or by his 
'•♦•^^ avaiice 
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a:v:arlce not advertifed wkk fufficient frqquency^. 
Addrefs, or induftry, or Kberality, was always 
^^andtig ; and the blame was. laid rather on 
a^y perfoa than the author. 

Ry arts like thefe, arts which ^very B^an 
praftifes in fonie degree, and to which too 
much of the little tranquillity of life is to be 
afcribed, Savage was always able to live at 
peace 'with himfelf. Had he indeed only 
m^de ufe of thele expedients to allevial^e t^u?. 
lo& or want of fortune or reputation, or- any 
otljer advantages, which it i$ not in man> 
j^ower to beftow upon himfelf, they might 
hav^ be<^^ j^^^ mportioned a$ inftancea of a 
j^ilofopfeical mind^ and very properiy propo. 
^d.to the ixnitatioti of multitudes, who, foe 
waiit of 4iverting their imaginations with the 
fame dexterity, languish under affli^on^ 
which might be eafily removed. 

tjt w^re dpubtiefe to be wifhi^d, that trutii 
^nd reafon were univerfally prevalent ; that 
every thjing were efteemed accowiing to ita 
te^ Value i, aqd that men would fecure them'* 
felves from being difappointed in their en-? 
4eavours after happinefs, by placing it only 

S 2 in 
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in virtue, which is always to be obtained ; but 
if adventitious and foreign pleafures jujA bef 
purfued, it wou^d be perhaps of £^me beoefiti 
(ince that purfuit mufl: frequently be fruitlefsi 
if the practice of Savage could be taught, that 
folly might be an aritidote to folly, aflid olie 
fallac;^ be bbviated by another. 

But the danger of this pleifirig intoxica- 
tion miift not be concealed ; nor indeed can 
any one, after having bbferved the life of 
Savage^ ilfeed to be cautioned agaihft it. By 
imputing nbne bf his miferies to himiel^ he 
continued to adt upon the fame principles^ 
and to follow the fame path ; was never made 
wifer by his fufferings, nor preferf^ed by one 
misfortune from falling into afa6ther. Hfr 
proceeded throughout his life to tread the 
fame fteps on the fame circle ; ahvays ap- 
plauding his paft conduftj or at leafl: forget-* 
ting it, to amufe himfelf with phantoms of 
happinefs, which were dalncing before him ; 
and willingly tilrned his eyes from the light 
of reafon J when it would hive difcovered the 
illufion, and fhewn him, what he never wiftied 
to fee, his realftatCi 



He 
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He is even accufed, after having lulled his 
imagiaation witli thof^ ideal opiates, of hav- 
ing tried the- fame v experiment upon his con- 
fdeoQe; and, having accufton^ed himfelf to 
impute all deviations from the right to fo^ 
reign caufes, it is certain that he wa§ upon 
every occafion too eaiily reconciled to himfelf, 
and that he appeared very little to regret thofe 
practices which had impaired his. reputation. 
The reigning error of his life was, that he 
miftook the love for the pradice of virtue, 
and was. indeed not fo mugh a g0pd man, a$ 
the friend of goodnefs* 

This at leaft muft be allowed him, that he 
always preferved a ftrong fenfe of the dignity, 
the beauty, and the neceffity of virtue, and 
that be never contributed deliberately to fpread 
corruption amongft mankind. His adlions, 
l¥hich were generally precipitate, were often 
blameable ; but his writings, being the pro-r 
ductions of ftudy, uniformly tended to the 
exaltation of the mind, and the propagation 
q£ morality and piety, 

Thefe writings may improve mankind, 
when his failings ihall be forgotten ; and 

S 3 therefore 
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therefore he muft be confidered, upcln-tfid 
Ifc'holc, as a henefadiOT to the world ; nor caft 
his perfonal example do any hurt, fihce, 
whoever hears of his faults, willhestr of thfe 
miferies which they brought upon hikiy arid 
which woiild deferve kfs pity, had hoi his 
condition befen fuch as made his faults par-*- 
donable. He may be confidered as a child 
cxpofed to all the temptations of indigence, 
at an age when refolntion Wte ndt y€t 
ftrengthened by conviction, nor virtUi^ cdn^ 
firmed by habit ; a ciraumftance which in his 
Bajlard he laments in a very afibfting maii^ 
ner : 



'No Mother's care 



Shielded my infant innocence with prayer : 

No Fathcr*s guardian-hand my youth maintavn'd, 

Caird forth my virtues, or from vice reftrain'd. 

^he Bqjlar'dy however it might prov<)ke of 
mortify ^liis mother, could nt!>t be expeSed tb 
melt her ^c^ compaffion, fo that he was ffiH 
tinder the fame want of the nfeceflJties of iSfe j 
and he therefore exerted .all 'the iriterdft 
which his wit, or his birth, or his misfor- 
tunes, couH procure, to dbtairt, upon the 
death of ferrfdch, the place df f^3et Lamrat, 
7 and 
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^md profecuted his application with fo much 
diligence, that the King publickly ^declared 
it his intention to heftoW it Upon him ; but 
fuch was the fite -of Savage, that even the 
King, \vhien lie intended his advantage, was 
idifaplpdmted in iiis fchemes^ for the Lord 
Chamberlain, who has the difpdfai of the 
laurel, as one of the appendages of his officer 
jeithet did not know the King^s defign, or 'di^ 
ntft approve it, or thought the riojiiitiation of 
ihe Laurent an erlcroachraent upon* hTs' rights, 
atrd thfercTore beftowcQ the laurel tiphn Gtilley 
Obber. i^ ; • 

' T^ "Sivage, 'tlrtia aSfappointfeds took a »re^ 
locution <5f Bipplymg to the qiieeni • that, hav- 
5rtg orfcfe ^given hiin life, fhe would triable 
MtA to fuppoA: it, dhd therefor^ ^bli&ed a 
ilidrt jio'eim on \cf birth-day^ to ^lilch he 
gave the od8 title of Volunteer LaWem. The 
«vcnt ctf this eflay iie has liimfelf related ^ih 
i€he following letter, which he prefixed to the 
'^oem, when he affterwards rejJfinted it in 
^be Oenilemaii*.s Magazine^ from whence 1 
htfve tropkd it iiftlte *, as this was one of the 
IfeW ^ttertipts in wHch Mr. Savage fticceeded. 

* The poem is inferted in the late collcftion. 

S4 "Mr 
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« Mr. tfi^BAit, 
*' In your Magadne for February yon 
•* publiiheci the l^f^ Volunteer Laur^aU writ-e 
** ten 0^1 ft very, melancholy occafion, the 
** death of the royal patronefs of arts, ,aiid 
^ literature in gener^ .3^4 ^^ ^^ ftutlvojr of 
** that poem in particular j,. I iwx?/ fqnd^ycni 
** the firft that Mr- Savage wrote under that 
** title.'— This gentleman, nptwithftanding a 
** very popfiderable • intereft, ^^^i on the 
** death of Mr. Eufden, difappointed qf the 
*' Laureates place, wrote the beXprg-mention- 
*' ed ppem j wi^ich wa^ no fooner ^pybliihed, 
** but the late Qgeen fent tf> a bopiieller for 
. ^^ it : the authpr had nqt at th^t tyng a. ^ud 
f* either to get him introd^ed, <a:.his poejn 
** prefented at court; ytl fuch Yras.the.unr 
" fpeakable goodnefs of that Princefij^ that 
^y notwithftanding this zQl of oereipony was 
wanting, in a few days after publiqaUon, 
** Mr. Savage received ^ Bank-bill of 
?^ fifty . pounds, and a gracious meilage 
^ from her Majefty, by the Lord North :and 
^\ Guilford, to this efFed ; " That her Ma- 
*^ jefty was highly pleafed with the verfes ; 
^' that fhe took particularly kind his lines 

M ther^ 
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^ there reljrting to the King ; that he hacj 
^* permiffioa to write annuaHy on the fame 
^' lubjeft; and that he fhould yearly receive 
♦* the like prefent^ till - fomething better 
V (which was J^cr Majefty's intention) c6uld 
^' be dotie Tor hini/' After this, he was 
^' permitted tp prefcnt on? of his annual 
*' poems to h^r Majefty, had the honour of 
*' kiffing her hand, and met witli the mpft 
*^ gracious reception, ' ' Yoilrs, &c/* . 



Such was the performance, and fiich its 
reception; a reception which, ' though by no 
means uokind, wa3 yfet not in the higheft de- 
gree generous ; to chain down the genitis of 
a writer tp slv^ annual panegyric, fhewed in 
the Queen top much defir? of hearing her 
own praifes, and a greater r^ard to herfelf 
than to him on whom her bounty wa$ con- 
ferred. It was a kind of avaricious genero- 
(ity, by wljicl^ flattery was rather purchafed, 
than gwius rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given hitn the 
lame allowance with much more heroic in- 
tention ; Ihe had no other view than to en- 
4lble him to profecute his iludies, and to fet 

himfelf 
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Rimfdlf al)<j^ fh% "t^int of liffiftitiiee^ zki waif 
ctententdi ^h doihg good Witfebtft ftij^alittmg 

fbt tticomiufns, 

Wt. Savagfe Ho^vB'^r was not at liberty: to 
mal^e €kceptioii8, feut wtfs raviflied with th^ 
favours which hg had received^ ahd f^tdbabiy 
5^*t ihore wtlh thbfe which he Wks J)roinifed j 
he confidefred bimfelf now as a favourite of 
the Queen, aHd did not dmbt bnt a few an- 
nual poems would eftablifh him in fom^ pro- 
fitable Employment. 

. ■ - 

He \}i€J^e§&K'iiff\iTtitd\ht titlle-OfM&»tetf 
Ijak'redt, riot- \«?tl>^t fowi* ^rt*fciifie«fts fr«iil 
Qbber, Itho lrifOrh^^d•M#^,■ tSat tte'^itle- of 
LaureM wife ii' A&f k of hoiioUr t^H^rcd 1^ 
Ihe KfiAg, frO'tft wtiorft all hdftiouir is dferifVird', 
TifriS ^hich *fef6i*fbre ilo m&n hfri a ii^bt 14 
bem>w Bf)o>a firmfelf ; and add^d; tlxit l»e 
mighty wi^ ^'iial pf ojiriety,- fiyfe hirafelf 4 
Volunteer Lord, or Volurit^p Bia?oft«|t. • fe 
cannot be denied that the remark was juft ; 
IrtftSaVagte did riol thittk a*fy\ftit,' Which was 
■conferred upon Mr; Gibfberi % 'Mmtrtiral3*e as 
tfiat tte ufurpation of it coaW I* lii%«if*<i »6 . 

llrik as kii ihfliaee of Very ekoSrWferft-^afik^ 

and 
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an^ therefore c6ntlrtued to write wilder thfe 
fame title, and t^C^iv^d every year the faiSfe 
reward. 

He did not appear to confider thefe enco* 
tniums as tefts of his abilities, or as any thing 
more than annual hints to the Qjieen of her 
promife^ or ads of ceremony, by the per- 
formance of which he was intitled to his • 
penfion, and therefore did not labour them 
with great diligence, or print more than fifty 
each year, except that for fome of the laft 
years he regularly inferted them in The Gen-' 
tkmm's Magasdne^ by which they were dif- 
pcxkA over the kingd6m. 

Of fome of them :^e had himfelf fo low an 
qpinioi^ that he inteiided to omit them in the 
cdtedion of poems, for which be |)rinted 
propofals, and folicited fubfcriptions ; nor 
can it feem ftrange, that, being confined to 
the fame fubjefl:, he fiiould be at fome times 
indoletit, and at others imfuccefsful ; that he 
fhculd fomettmes delay a difogreedble f afk^ 
till it wds too late to perfbrm it Well ; t)r fh^t 
ht -flimild fometimes repeat the faifte fentmient 
on the famt occafioft, Sr at others be mifled 

by 
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by an attempt after novelty ti> forced concept 
tipns ^d far-fetched image«« 

He wrote indeed with a double intention^ 
which fupplied him with fome variety; for 
his bufinefs was to praife the Queen for the 
favours which he had received, and to com- 
plain to her of the delay of thofe which {he 
had promifed : in fome of Ijis pieces, there- 
fore, gratitude is predominant, and in fome 
difcoWent ; in fome he reprefents himfelf as 
happy in her patronage, and in others as dif- 
confolate to find hi^nfelf negleded. 

Her promife, like other promifcs made to 
this Unfortunate man, was never performed^ 
though he took fuiBcient care that it ihould 
not be forgotten. The publication of his 
Volunteer Laureat procured him no other 
reward than a rpgular remittance of fifty- 
pounds. 

^ wa3 not fo depre^ed by his ^ifappoiut-r 
' ji>ents as to pegled any opportunity that was 

offered of ady^wciAg his inteyeft. When the 
Jprincefs , Anne, was married, he wrote a 

poent.t upfti^.her departure, only, as he dc-r 

*. Priated an the late colle^i^. 

glared. 



^ . ^ i*^ a. 
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dared, ^ becaufe it was ext)e£ted' from hitn," 
And he was not "willing -fa bar his own pr6- 
fpeds by any appearance df tieglefl. 

He never mentioned any advantage gained 
by this poem, or any regaM that was paid to 
it : and therefore it is likely that it was con- 
fidered at court as an a<a of duty to which 
he was obliged by his dependence, and whiqh 
it was therefore not neceffary to reward by 
any new favour : or perhaps the Queen really 
intended .his advancement, and therefore 
thought it fuperfluous to lavifli prefents upon 
a man whom fhe intended to eftabliih for 

life. 

About this time not only liis hopes were 
in danger of being fruftrated, , but his pen- 
fion likewife of being obftruded, by an 
accidental calumny. The writer of TJb^ 
Daily Couraht^ a paper then publilhed under 
the direction of the mihiftry, charged him 
with a crimfe, which, though not very great 
in itfelf, would haVe been remarkably invi- 
dious in hirti, and might very juftly have 
incenfed the Queen againft him# He wa» 
accufed by name of influencing ele&ions 
againil the court, by appearing at the head 

5 «^ 
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of a tcyiry mpb ; nor 4i4 the accufer faU ta 
dgS^^4^ "^^^ crin^, hy repi'^enting it at 
the efFe£k of the T»q^ ^rociou^ ingr^tkia^Q, 
and a kind of rebellion againft the Queen, 
who ha4 ficA prefcrved him fcom an infa- 
mous death, and afterwards diftinguiihed 
him by her favour, and fupported him by 
her charity. The charge, a& it- was open 
and confident, was likewife by good fortune 
. very particular. The place of the tranfa<9:ioa 
vas mentioned, and the whole feries of the 
rioter^s conduit related. This exadlnefe made 
Mr. Savage's vindication eafy ; for he never 
had in his life feen the place which was de- 
clared to be the fcene of his wickednefs, nor v 
ever had beeii, prefent in any town when its 
reprefepij:atives were chofen. This anfwer he 
therefore made hafte to jjublilh, with all the 
circumftances neceflary to make it credible j 
and very, reafonably demanded, that the ajc- 
cufatipn fhpuld be . retrafted in th^ fa^W 
piaper, that he might, no longer fuifer &e 
ijnput^ion of fedition ajjd ingratitude. This 
demaod was likewife preffed by him in a 
^riyajte-; letter to tibe author of the p^^% 
whpi either tra^fting to the proteftioa; of 
t^Q^e whole defence he had undertaken^, or 
U . leaving 
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hmtis eittfiftaioeii fcnie p«<^i»?il: Si^ljg^. 
a^nft Mr, Sa^^e» <Kj fjaw^gk left, ^)5 rft^. 
traaii^g So con%lebt an all^ifin, j^e ii^gf^. 
impair the cr,?4it. ¥ HS8 K^RW, iff&ifed t<> gj?%e 

r • ' • . 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it nfj^eflitry, 
to his own vindicatipn, to profecute him in 
1^ B^ipg'* J^^aq^ i but as I>p did qot, §nd 
%R5r ill efif<^p. ^piji. the a^cuiajioq,, Wiftg. 
£u^§ipntLj (^ei W. ipiowenpe,, h^ tJ^OWgb^: 
any fajcther- "prqce4]flre wov^kj have the apir. 
pey^oc^. of i:(?:?e»g^ ; a»d tl\fi:efy;|e wUU»gIy. 

'-■;...• 

» » 

9I9Q(^ -^ (fb^ iftp)^ qpijtt agaia^ t^mf^f, . opt 
^ i^f^i^ft^liftlV. ift wfei^ h« wag apcy^d o^ 
vritiflg afid pwyiftving an. Qbif«ei|e pamp.l\^«L 

It was, always Mr. Sw.age'iis define tc) hi^ 
diftinguiflaed; and, whea any cgmrpverfji 
^came popular, he never waated fom^ reaion^ 
for engaging in it with great ardour^ and ^i|H 
peariiig at the head of the party which he ' 
Had' chfiftn, * As h^ w^s v^tf c^fer?i|e^;for 
hi& pwdcace, he had i» fPQnet #»n, Uft 

fide^ 
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fide, and informed . himfelf of tke chkf ia^ 
pkks t>f the di^^e,' than hfc took all ofqpor^ 
tUnities of averting and piop&gadflg ids 
]^rinciples, i^ithout much ri^ard to his ov^ 
ihtereft, or any othef TifiUe defig^il ^ *diaii 
that of drawing upon himfdf the attention 
of mahldhd * [ 

iThe difpute between the bifh^ of loiidoO 
atid the chancellor is well inow)i to hav^ befefi 
for fottie time the chief topick' of political <Joli- 
verfation ; and therefore Mr. SaVagie, in piir* 
fuance of hi* charadler/eri'dieavbured to be- 
come confpicuous among the contrpvertift^ 
with which every coffee-'hoine was filjed on 

that occafion/ He was an inddfatfgable op- 
pofer of all the claims qf eccl^^Cslf^C^f^efy 

thojLigh he did not know on whs^tth^vW^^ 
founded; and was therefore no £riend (otj^e 
Biihop of London. But he h^ iaiiQther rea- 
fon for appi^aring as a warm advocate for I>r. 
Rundle ; for he was the friend ojf Mr. E9ftcr 
and Mr. Thomfon, who were ihe friends-^f 
Mr. Savage^ 

Thus remote was his intereft in the quef- 
tion, which however, as he imagined, con- 
cerned 
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cerncd tixn To nearly,' that ir was not fu£* 
$cicnttQ.I»raQgue and difpute, but neceflary. 
Ukevirife t^ vfi^ upon it» 

He thecieforp engaged with great ardour iii 
d iiew Poem, called by him, TJb^ Progrc/s of 
a Divine i in which he condu As a profligate 
prieft by all the gradations of wickednefs 
from a poOT ft^tfapyj in the country, to the 
higheft preierpien|s. of the church, and de- 
fcribes with ijiat humour which Was natural 
to him, and that knowledge which was ex- 
tended to' afl the diverfities of human life^ 
his behaviour ui every ftatipn ; and infinu- 
ates, that this prieft, thus accomplifhed, found 
at laft a patron in the Bifhop of London. 

When he was afked by one of his friends, 
en what pretence he could charge the bifhop 
with inch an a^on ? he had Ao more t6' fay, 
than that he haid only inverted the accufation, 
and that he thought it reafonable to believe, 
thaf he, who obftrufted the rife of a good 
man without reafon, would for bad reaibns 
promote the exaltation of a villain. 

The clergy were univerfally provoked by 

this fatire ; . and Savage, who, as was his 

Vol. IIL T conftant 



m 
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conftafit iSteifdde^ had fet liis Mtaki to fib 
pcrform^cie, was ceiififffed^'4ft 'The Weikly 

Mffcellany *^ with feiTttity,' %htefr ^6 did iiof 

feem iacUncd tO'forgcU ' - j-^ 

^ * i}*«fr 
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which wtrc the follpwipg Hn^s \,. ^ 

Fbr cruel murder dopm'd to hempen iie^tb, 

'Savage, by royal grace, {srolong^d^ his Breath* - - - 

X^eO oiij^'t yoju tntntp he (p^c ^h lii|icre^^V9 . 

In "{^ra^er, and f)£ifti9g« and repentant tekf^i^ 
— ;But, Ovaih hope 1-^ the tVdrySivagc cries,_ '' 
^/'^riefts, and-their flaVifli doaflnea; I d«SI]p«re» 

•* Shall I 

>« Whb, by fret-thinkifig tb free aftlbh fir*^,^ 
* V In miihi%kt brawls s( deathlefs' name acqairM, 

Now Hoop fo learn of ecclieriailic m^h ?-^ . 

— No, arm'd with rhyme, at priefts 1*11 talcc my afm, 
*' Though prndence bids me n^urder but ttMU" fame/f 

. WeJSCLT. MlSC£X.LANt.- 






An >nf»^er t»is plibiiihed ki ^% <GMMM*i Mugamim^ 
^written by an unbnowKi hand, from wiftdi the Mtowijf^ 
tines 'arc felefied : ' . . 

Transformed by thougbtIe& rage, anil migmdit wine^ , . 

¥rdm'hi^fce f/64, and pufh'd without defign > 

Jh e^tfal bx'^l if &avl»ge l\]ivg*d a thritft, . ' ' 

And brought tte? youth a vj^m'.to the. duft ; ^ 

So ftroog the hand of accident appears, . ^ 

The royal hand from, guih and vengeance clears^ , 

tiiftc'ad of ^afSng * * all thy future J^car^*, 
^* Wi%^f 4n pi^yer land vain refcxtlarit scars^;** 
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But 1 feturn of invedive was not thought 
« fuffickftt ptlni&ment. The Court of King's 
Bepch wag thcrrfore moved againft him, and 
he was obliged to return an anfwer to 2 
charge of obscenity. It was urged, in his 
defence, that obfccnity was criminal when 
it was intended to promote the pradice of 
vkef but that Mr. Savage had only intro- 
duced obfcene ideas^ with th^ view of ex- 
pofing them to deteftation, and of amending 
the age, by (hcwinjg the deformity of wickr 

ednefs. Thi^ plea was .admitte4; and Sir 

» 

Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age. 
To oirJb the prkft, afid ilnk his high>churc^ rage | 
To (hew what frauds the holy veflmejits hide. 
The ncfts of av*rice, luft, and pedant pride ; 
Then change thi^fcenc* let merit brightly fiune^ 
And roimd the patriot twift the wreath diviae > 
The heavenly guide deliver down to fame ; 
In well*tuaM U^s uranfmit a Fofter'a Bam« s 
Touch every pafiion with harmonious art, 
•Exalt the genius, an4 cprjeft. the heart. 
Thu« fature times fhall royal grace extol ; 
Thus 'p€4a(^^4 l^es thy prefent fa«De enrol. 
►But grant 
Malipoujly that Savage plung'd the fleel,. 
And made the youth its (hining vengeance feel ; 
My foul abhm'sthe sSt^ tie man detefts. 
But more the bigotry in priefUy breads. 

G^NTLBMAN\MiLQAZiN^, May 1735* 

T a PhUip 
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Philip Yorke, who then preftded in ttiat 
court, difnaiffed the information wit^ 'enccS^ 
miums Upon the purity aftdexcellertce bf Mri 
.Savage's Writingsl \ -^ ' 






The pxpfecution^ lipweycr, ' aiirwerefl in 
fome meafure tHe purpofe pf thofe hj ^^dm 
it was fet oaioot J. for Mr/ Savage was' fo far 
intimidated by it, that, wK^n the' edition of 
his poem was fold,, he did not ventur,e^to re* 
print it ; fo that it was in a ftibrt time forgot- 
vten,! or forgotten byall but thbfe whom it of- 
fended. ' ' 

* . ; I ■ - - •».''♦. ' . 

- • ' • • ! ■ . * 

k 

^ It is 'faid, that fome endeavours were ufed 
to incenfe the Queen againft him : but he 
found advocates to obviate at leaft part of cheir 
effedt ; for though he \;<raS nevfer advanced, he 
ftiil continued to receive his penfion. ^ ^ 



J 
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This poeth drew more Ihfittiy ujkin him 
than any incident of his life ; and, as his 
coaduft cannot '■ be vindicated, ' it' 'Is jjrc^r to 
fecure his memory from reprpacli, by inform- 
ing thofe whom he made his enemies, that he 
never intended to repeat the pi-ovocatiort j and 
that, though, whenever he thought he had 
: * . any 
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any reafon to complain, of the clergy^ he uf<^4 
to threaten them with a new edition of The 
Frof^re/s of a I^ivifje^ it W2LS hia call© audfet- 
tied refoiution to fupprefe it fpr cv.er. , . 

He once intended to have made a better 
repa^'atioi;! - for th e folly or inj uftice with 
which he might, be ,c;harged, by writing an- 
Other poemV called The Frogrejs of a Free^ 
thinker^ whom he ii^tended to lead through; 
all the ftfi^g^s of vice and folly, to convert 
him from virtue to wic^^dnefs, and frpm re- 
ligion to infidelity, by all the modifli fophiC* 
try ufed for that purpofe ; and at laft to dif-f 
mife him, by .his., own hand iijto; the^, other 
world. 

^ ^ That ; he di^ ijot exepute jthis defign is a 
real lofs to n^s^pkitvi, for he was top well a<;^ 
quainted with all the fcenes of debauchery to 
* have failed in his repref^ntfttiqos of them, 
and . too zealoua for virtue not to have reprc*- 
fented them in fuch.a maQuei: as ihould ex- 
pole them either, to ri^ule^or deti^ilation. 

But this plan was, like others, formed and 

laid afide, till ,th? vigour of his imagination 

^ T 3 was. 



^ I 
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Was fpent, and the eff^rvefcenc^ of invetijltion 
had fubfided $ but icon gaVe Waytoifonie 
ether defigd^ Mrhioh pkaftid -by its mrre^ fdt 
a while, ^iid.then was; n^gieafl like-tfa^ 

former, '. ' ; ; * 







He Was ftill ih hi& ufkal eitigeAe^ I, ft»V{«r| 

nt) certain fupport but 'the petifian aUowtd 

him by the Qnectij which^ though it iflight 
l^ave kept an exa£t deconomift frotxir wmt^ 
Was t^iy far from being fufGcient fof ^MrJSa-' 
rage, who had never been djccu^omed td dif* 

mift any of his appetites without the grttifi-f* 
catioij whieh they foliditedi ifad whoiih nothing 
but Want <>f tooney withheld frotti p»takit)g 

pf every pleafiire that fell within his viow. ' 

f m • 

His condu(Jt with regard t6 his- ptehfion Was 
tery particular. ' No fooner had hte cfantiged 
the bill, than he vanifhed from the light df all 
his acquaintances, and lay for {0im time out 
pf fh0 t'each of all the enc^hm Jt^^set-^nd-p 
&ip or curiority coidd ixudoe after hi^; at 
length he appeared again pennySefs as before, 
but never informed even thofe whom he 
IQ regard moft, where he had been, 
fipf w*& hiB r^tr^at ^tr difcovi5re4 

TO* 
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wltttlQ.Unse l^t-t^ Waived the penfiqp fvo^ 

to fludy, and that the money .&pport^4:^^Q^- 
in iblitude for many months ; but his friends 

;4«^f«<l» .%y^ feprt ^jri6 4;\:Tf?hioh if i^^as 
%at.^j^je^% 999^^4 :H^ 9^Q S<?f«w»t- of. 

-his co^duiJL^ ^ ; . ^.,,. ..,.. ;,;..;. ..•!.■ 






_ :His'jp9lkeiaef8;^nd hk wit ftillraife^ Wqi 
.frleni^,. who^wejrc of ilbtting hijn. at 

length J&ee front, that indigence by yirhich hic 
. Jxa4 beeu- hitherto pppri^fle^ ; - and- therefore 
foliqited Sir ^^Robert Walpole in h|s f^vp^r 
with fbr much ^wiEnefbaejCs, that they Qhta^ne4 
a promife qf thp j^igxt p}5u:e thfit JhowW jber 
con^' ryap^nj,' i^^^^^edip^^ twx) hjundrpj^ 
pei}9^6 ^, jmf. - This promife wa^ oaadf 

with^an uncommon declaxajipij^ *^ ihat it w^» 
" not the promife of a minifter to a peti- 
te ikiner, but of a friaid to his frjieiid." . 



^ 1 



Mr. Savage now concluded himfe^f fet at 
jeafc for /evjej-, afxd, a« he obferve§ in §, poem 
written pjj thm incident pf Ijis life, trufte^ 

T 4 and 



and Dvas iruBed ; ^but 'foon^ fbix^d ^t!iit 1S» 
confidsnce i)h»'iflHgrodnded^ aiid libis MenA-*^ 
ly promife was not inviolable. : He • i^eiit a 
long time in folicitations, and at laft ddpair- 
cd. and dcfiftcd*^ ^ ? v .; ; - '; 






.: lie did n<Hi!ulf!ed ja«ii74Uktrlii 1^^ 

llie' niiuftcr nfooie Tcaibn <to JboKiMre that be 
ihould<^.not ftrcagtben his oi»m*^iiite«ft l>y>^d^ 
Tancing him^ Ibrbe i^d vakibii' care:t& diffUi^ 
guifli himfclf in' aofibe^-liowlirt as aa 'aJSrocHSfe 
for .the mintftry of fhe'laft ^eirs 'of ^Qi&ch 
Ann'e, atid^was alW'ayS^ rfed^^'ttf jiiffify iffit 

;cdndua, aiid exalt 'tJii fchaffeSt^ 6rXw(lBft- 
lihgbroke, whbnl he tnenfiotts 'Wi^grfeait re- 
gard in an ^fftlfe upon aiuthidr^',^' Vvhi^fi 'Ke 
wrote about that time, but was too wife to 
. p^ifci mdtiot* Which bnty 'foift^frl^ents 
: haVc appeared, ^infifeted by hiril in fife Jt#<^- 
Aizins after his retin^ment.' ' ""■ '"' " ' '" 

^' To defpair was not, however, the chju-ac- 

teJ^f of Savage ; 'when one patronage failed, 

-lie tedreiiourfe to another. The prince was 

■^Acr^ Extremely popular, and had Very libd- 

- rally rewarded the ra«rit of fc«ne writers 
^ ^^ whom 
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iptllfonr Mri &Tage ^ not tliidk fupuior'to 
lifan£eU^ ani^herefctt^ iierrefBved to ad^^ 
aporai'toBim. '- ' * 



For this purpofc he made chiScb ot ii fulK 
jefi, which could regard only perfohs of the 
Jtigheftr^lt and hi^eft affluence, i/mA Which 
was^^^refeie praperrfera poem intended «» 
pnoad^ fthe, patsrona^ of d? priitee j anii ha^ 
vitigiretiri^fps fibme tune to Ridbsaond^ that 
he^sRightprofecMKe bia de%n in^foU tranqnit* 
Uty^^frithoi^ ^6 temptaHons of pleafm^^: or 
the ^ fel^Kll^ti^ns of^ cpedkors, by ii^ich His 
n)e4itat]jbjM'^iere;i^ equal danger of {being 
difcc)(ice]:(ei]l9 he produced a poem. On PubBc 

Spirit y^ nmtb regard tolPubli^ Works. - . 



» ' ' : .5^ 



lie plan of this poem i4 very cxtenfive, 
and coHiprilba a multitude of topicksy each of 
which might furniih matter fuiBcient for a 
long performance, and of which fome have 
already employed more eminent writer? j but 
as* he was perhaps not fully acquainted . with 
the wfiole extent of his own defign, and 
, was wnting to obtam a lupply of wants too 
preffing td admit of long or accurate enqui- 
rics, he paffes negligently over inanv publick 

works, 
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But though he may fometimcs ditappoxnt 
\^ <rcs^ci|u: hy jtiuofient foocl^ ufi^ * tbeie 

4f%d tb9r9&>rt Datiir»lly tfkit eypeiSlfittQMt he 

vsuft be' aUcvvred amply tp gompenfatc hss 
eouiEoosj by cfcpatiaiifig^, in t^e conHafion 
ef hi? voii^ upon m VltiA of beneficent^ not 
yet teksbrated by ai^ eminant piDtt^ ^dbgh 
k now i^sp^ars more fliAM|)dbfa ^ «Abd^]^ 
mints, faiore adapted' to exalt the itltaiy and 
fStet tbtt paffione, th^n many of thiAli %hich 
have hkhletto 'bf en ^oiigbl Moft wwdiy of 
the ornaments, of verfe. The fettlMnent ^ 
colonies in uninhabited countries^ the efta- 
bjiftiinmt qf li^ofe 4fi< iocijlity; wb<^ misfbr- 
inijta have waj^kith^JT: )9Vfi. eomi^ «o kiiger 

plsafmi or fafcy the a(;<piaiife)i| ^^fn^0p^ 
yni^Q\^X \^^rYA^ any, tjbe appr<3p}$j^j|dl|'^ 
|he waft^ ftAd luxudai^t bou^^ 4j|*.;^rt:«A^ 
9nd the; enjpyioejQt of t^fe gifts vfhifh ho^ 
yenJtias fcatt^r^^ \^n r^gpkxos uiK:i|i||i7ate4 
an4 iinocqupie^, .cjLnpQt be |:onridc^ed .widv 
'om giving rife to ^^ gre^tnuuwjbcr of pleaiing 
ideas^ an4 bipwij^eriiig. th? iiwgia^tioodn d» 
.. • lightfiil 
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pFO^pefts; andy therefore^ 'w&akver 
ume tfafi^ . may produce in tho& tdM ' 
n&fked themfeives to political fhidiai*. 



natunilly fimd the atoentibiH and excitttd the 
a|>pkpfe^ of 4 poet Tbv ^pcUiticlftA^ ^eA- 
^ co&fiderstibea d^iten* into ioth((f toant^ 

for fbe^, aiidloMlged't^ f<M:eft6 ftttd. 

deferts, and pafs their lives and. fi;^ their po£^ 
teiity in the remoteft eoriiers pf the world, 
jto .avoid thofc Ji^dfliips whicK ihey fiifier or 
feat ia their, n&tiye placie, mty irery properly 
eiKjuire, ^hy the kgiflature ilotes not provide 
gr.reiijiedy fctf thcfe mifeties, rather than eft* 
CDura£ie>aA , efcape fkom tiiem. He may <50fi^ 
cludsy tl;^ the fli^ <^f every honeft man ia i 
h>&. 10 tl»e; communifi)r^ that &ofe Tiirho are 
wihj^if^ "^^ichout guUt <m^ to be relieved } 
aikd ^e life) which is ove^biirtbened by a^ei-* 
4ekital «^atm«ieS) iet at eafe by the care of 
tbep»faliek{ and that thofe, who havie by mx£^ 
«€m4il& ^Sv^ifi^d thd^ ought 

jrMthsr^tQ j!)e 4nad€ ufc^ul to the ^bdet?^ whidi 
they have injured, than driven from it. 1^ 
the poet is employed in a more pleaiing 
ohdenaking i^n that t>f projpbfing laws, 
fdiidh^ hbwe^ j^ oir expedient, will iwvm 
^ m^i^iKit «Qd€avx)ttring to reduoe to «i» 

; '::.' • f . tional 
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WVfn fonried tiy chance, and aoe pOQ4M&^t 
1^ die private paffions of thpfie who^prefidc, 
in thcm^ He guides the unhappy fijigi(iveq 
fiN>iii want and perfecution, to pfenty, quie^ 
^o4 fect|rity» and feats him,. in fcenes .of 
poaeelul fplitude^ and undifturbed. rq>ofe. 



* ■^ ♦ 



Savjigp ha^, not forgotten^ amidft the plea<^ 
iiif^ fendments which this pro^d of retire^ 
ment iuggefted to him^ to cenfuiie tbofe 
cria)e$ which, have been genet^Uy committed 
Ijy the difcpyerers pf new regions, and to ex- 
ppfethc.ei\onnous wickednefs of making war 
iqpoQL Wb%i;ou^ nations becaufe they caI^io): 
^©fiflk, and of invading CQuntries becaufe thqr^ 
arp fiwtf^l i Qf extending navigatijwi.oi^.to 
firoj^gate vice,, and of vifitiqg ^di^t ]^^ 
wly to hy thepx v»fte. He l^,.affei}te^ 
aaWra^.eqiuHtyof npftnkind, ajid.efiLiJcjiy^:^ 
«d to iupprfi^ ^Jjat. ppjie,.if^hifih iqyii^^ 
to iinagine that rig^t^i*, A^'iCftnfijq^^ 
power. . 



I ♦ 



^..His i(Ji?fcriptitpxi. pf . the varioua. nuf^eq^ 
1^1^ f<xr?e mer^^^ i«fugpin jiiC^a^ 

CIXiQlra#^.i#9r<^^ ai^U»er ioftaiicc of his, jprorr 
: 1 .fiqiency 
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of Ituitian Me; and the tHdeiHefe 'witfl 
which he recounts ^etn,' another ptcfot of 
his htlmaiAty and benevolence. 









^ f 

• / 



I' It IS obfervable* that the clofe 6f this poeiii 
difcovcrs a change which experience had made 
ifl >fr^ Sayi^VopitiiQiiSa >Ia I>oem writtea 
hj him in rhis yo^th, ^ Wd .^ubjiftied^ ^ m^^ 
^ifqelUpffSj.^^e fJecUre^ his^cQntj^mpt p^^ 
coptraflted views and narrow prolpeSts of the 
middle ftate of life* and declares his refofution 
cither to towqr like the cedar, or be trampled 
like the ihrub; but in this poem, though ad- 
drefled to a prince, he mentions this ftate of 
fife as icomprifing thofe who ought moft to 
£ttri;a reward, thofe who merit moft the 
confidehte of power, and the familrarityt of 
greatnefs J and, accidentally ntehtioning this 
pafTage to one of his friends, declared, that 
In his opimcfn all the virtue of mankind wk» 
edni^rrfiehded in tBat ftate. . 

V 

/ 

> 

^ In defcribing Villas and gardens, he did not 
omit to cpndemh thit abfurd cuftoih winch 
prevails among the Englifh, of penntttin^ 
feryants to receive moaey frogi ftra^gers for 

the 
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the entertainment that thejr receitc, andihere^ 
fore infened in his poem thefe fines ; 

« 

But what the ftowering-pridleoFgifdensrirty • - 

However royal, or however fair. 

If gates, which to ac^efi (hqpld f^ ffyt wity^ 

Ope but, like Peter's par^udijle^ £9r gajf i 
l£ perquiiited varlets frequent ftand^ 
And each new walk muil a new t^x defnanA ? 
What foreign eye but with contempt fur vcys?' 
What Mufe fhalt from oblivion fnatch their 
praifc ? 

Btrt before the publication of his perform- 
ance he recofleAed, that the Queen allowed 
her garden and cave at Richmond to be 
ihewn for money, and that Ihc fo openly 
countenanced the praftice, that Ihe hadbe- 
ftowed the privilege of fhewing them as a 
place of profit on a man, vrhofe merit flic 
valued herfelf upon rewarding, though fhe 
gave him only the liberty of difgracing his 
comitry. * ^ ' 

11^ therefore tfaoT!!^, wiithmore pfud^nce 
th^ was o&m 6J^;eort^d by h&sat, that tiie -pdb^ 
4iQati^n of theib lines might be ofiicioufly rer 
))^j^(^ aiB/aa Jini^ upoo the Queem, to 

\ . whom 
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tvhom lie bwfcd Ms fife^ aftd feh fobfiftence ; 
and that the propriety of his obfervatioti 
would be no fecurity againft the cenfures 
^hich tlub UMi^afe^hableneA of it might drtw 
Mpon him i ht thttcdai ikpprefled the ptflage 
ill the £»ft *dltioo, bdt ifftr the Queen's 
4eath thdught th& ikihe cautioti no longer 
iieceffiuji imd itf^ed it to tht proper 
pidoe. 

The poem was therefore publifhed with- 
out aay- poUtioal faults^ and inscribed to the 
Prince 4 but Mn Savage, having no friend 
upon whom he could prevail to preietit it to 
htm, had ho other method of atbrading his 
obferVitioti than the publication of frequent 
advertifemcnts., amd therefiDrc received «io re*- 
ward from his patron, rhowevdt ^n^oiis oa 

other oocafioQs* 

t • . . . . 

vTKs difappbintm^nt he nether mentionol 
without indignation, being by fome means or 
othtr confident that the Prince wa? not igno- 
rant df his addreTs to him ; and ihfmiiated^ 
that, if any advatices in popularity could 
have been tnade by di^nguifliing hlnii fee 

had 



liad not yna»«p.jtatbfm,J^^^ 

tK^nxd- _ ^j- ^ :: t T .Lihr 'jsa. .u:', ^X'-^ttJ"' 

' * • • r »> 

^. He was Hoacft wliMMlr^tD ^fca»gs/piiB(^aM<t 
Ilk peem m fcdbti^ mulUtaA po^ibcipao^m 
^ ,a c^ipifivoth that. defigir;;vbtit cither ?hi8 

him, and he. jcootimidb Joicrd^^ 
without attempting to force him&lf . into 
*egar<L - 



* **.' 



Nor was the puhlick much mpre j&vourable 
than his patron,, for only feveotj-ti^a wer0 
fold, though the per£brnaoee wa^. mu^ 
commended by fome whole {judgement ifi 
that. kind of writing is genmlly al)pwe4« 
But SiEviage eaiily reconciled hisniSplf to, man* 
jkind withpijt . imputijig .ja^y .dcfcfl: to l^ 
work, by Qbferving that his poem ^^wa^ un- 
luckily publifhed two days after the proro- 
gation of tli^ parliamenl^ ^d by ^^onf^uimce 
at a time 'when all thgfe w.hp cQuld.be 5R- 
peded to regard it; wer^ ip theJhurry of pre- 
paring for their departure, or epgs^ed in 
taking Ieavcl,of others upon. thek diimi^on 
from pub)ick afiairs. 

- It 
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ttmiift be liowever-alloWeeH in juftificatioft 
Cfthe publick, that this performance isnot the 
moft exccDent o£ Mr. Savage's worics ; and 
tfaftt^ dwi^H. It auxsot be (konccd to contaia 
nttny ibiJdaf ientiments, snafeftxc lines; *ad 
juft obfcrvations, it i&ia genetal not fufficient'* 
I7 poKOied. ier^the lafigcag^, <ar «aiiv«it«dm 
tile im^^cr^Ty ordigeftedin the |^an. 

Thus his poem cohtributed nothings to jljp 
alleviation of his poverty, which was fuch as 
very few could have fuppotted with equa^pa- 
tience ; but to which it rciuft likewife be con- 
feflfed, that few would have been expofed wKb' 
received pundoally fifty pounds a year ; a fa- 
lary whi<^, thotigh by no means equal to the 
demands of vanity and luxury, is yet found 
Sufficient to fupport families above want, and 
\^s Undoubtedly more than the neceffities of 
life require. - h 

* ' * 

Bttt no fooner haa he received his penfioii^ 
than he withdrew to his darling privacy, from 
v^hich he returndfd in a fhort time to his foV- 
iridt difttefs, dind for foine part of the, year 
gtn^ralty Eved* by 6hance/ eating only wh^n 
he was invited to the taWes Of his acquaint- 

VoL, III. U ances, 
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ances, from wtach the meannefs of his df eis 
oftea excluded him^ when the politenefs and 
variety of his converfation would have been 
thought a fufficient recompence for his enter- 
fain ment* 

• 

^ He lodged as much by accident as he 
dined, and pafled the night fometimes lu 
mean houfes, which are fet open at night to 
any cafual wanderers, fometimes in cellars, 
among the riot and filth of the meaneft and 
raofl profligate of the rabble ; and fometimes, 
when he had not money to fupport even the 
^xpences of thefe receptacles, walked about 
the ftreets till he was weary, and lay down 
in the fummer upon a bulk, or in the winterj^ 
^ith his affociates in poverty, among the 
4JGhes of a glafs-houfe. 

« 

In this manner were pafled thofe days and 
thofe nights which nature had enabled him 
Xo have employed in elevated ipeculations, 
ufeful fliudies, or. pleafing converfation^ Oil 
a bulk, in a cellar, or in a glafs-houfe among 
thieves and beggirs, was to be found tha 
Author of Tbe Wanderer ^ the man of ex- 
alted fentiments, extenfiive views, and curi- 
ous 
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©lis ohfcrvatrdfi* ; the mah whofc remarks oix 
life might have affifted the ftatefman, whofe 
ideas of virtue might, hare enlightened th^ 
moralift, whofe eloquence might have influ-* 
fenced fenates^ and whofe delicacy might havd 
poltflv^d coiirtsr 

It cannot but be imagined that flich tiecef- 
fities might fometimes force hiiii upon difre^ 
potable practices : and it is probable that thefe 
lines in The Wanderer were occafioned by his 
reflections on his own conduct ; 

. Though mifery leads to happinefs, and, truth. 
Unequal to the load, this languid youth> 
(O^ let none cenfure, if> untried by grief> 
If, amidft woe, untcmpted by relief,) 

^ He ftoop*d reluftant to low arts of fbame. 
Which then, ev*n then he fcorn'd, and blufti'd 
fo name. 

Whoever tvas acquainted with him was 
certain to be folicited for fmall fums^ which 
the frequency of the requ'eft made in time 
confiderable^ and he was therefore quickly 
ihunned by thofe who were become fami- 
iiar enough to be trufted with hfs neccflides ; 
but his rambling nianner of life^. and conHant 

U 2 appearance 
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appearance at houfes of public, itefc^l, 
ways procured him a new fpccidQftotiyt!?^ 
friends, whofe kindnefs had. not h^fktk <€^ 
haufled by repeated requefts ; £» that h^ waft 
feldom abiblutely whhotit rAJburteSt but had 
in his utmoft exigences this^ .coni£Qart9).th9| 
he always imagined himfelf fure lof l(|^e^y 
relief* 



« f. 



It was obferved, that he always iaiked fa^ 
vours of this kind without the leaft flil»ncffion 
or apparent confcioufnefs of dependeuccj and 
that he did not feem to look upon a com'* 
pliahce with his requeft as an obligation that 
deferved any extraordinary acknowle^e- 
ments ; but a refufal was refented by him as 
ah affront, or complained of as an injury; 
nor did he readily reconcile himfe^ to tbofe 
who either denied to lend, or gave him 
afterwards any intimation that thieyexpeiaed 
to be repaid* 

He was fometimes fofar compaffionated 
by thofe who knew both his merit and dif- 
trefles, that they received him into their fa- 
milies, but they foon difcovered him to be. a 

very incommodious inmate; for, being al- 
ways 
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ways accuftoined to an irregular manner df 
Kfc, he could not confine hin^felf to. any 
ftated hourS) or pay any.regar4 to the rutes, 
of a feimily, but ttouM prolong his conver- 
fation till inidni^t, without ^oniidering that 
bufinefs might require his friend's application 
in the morning ;. aiid> when be had perluaded 
himfelf to retire to bed,^ -was not, without 
f qual difficulty, called up to dinner ; it was 
therefore impoffible to pay him any diftinc- 
tion without the . entire fubverfion of all 
oeconomy, a kind of eftablifhment which, 

r 

wherever he went, he always appeared am* 

JMttous to overthrow. 

> » 

It muft therefore be acknowledged,, in jus- 
tification of mankind, that it was not always 
by the negligence or coldnefs of his friends 
that Savage was diftrefled, but becaufe it was 
In reality very difficult to preferve him long 
ia a ftate of eafe*. To fupply him with mo- 
ney was a hopelefs attempt ; for no fooner 
did he fee himfelf mailer of a fum fufficient 
to fet him free from care for a day, than he 
became profufe and luxurious. When once 
Jbc had entered a tavern, or engaged in a 
fcheme of pleafure, he never retired till want 

U 3 of 
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of money obliged him to feme new €xp«dl<ftf/ 
If he was entertained in a family, nothiiag* 
was any longer to be jcgarded there 'btA 
amufements and jollity ; wherever Savage en- 
tered, he immediately expedt^d that wder a«d 
bufinefs ihould &y befbre him, that all fhouid 
thenceforward be left to ha^iard^ and that ni> 
dull principle of domeftic ihaaagement &o«Ad 
be oppofed to his indinatien, or intnade lipQfif 
his gaiety. 

His diftrefles, however aiBidivir, ^e^^er dfie 
jefbed him ; in l^is lowed: ftate he nrai^ted mot 
fpirit to aflert the natural, dignity of wit, and. 
was always ready to reprefs that infolence 
which fuperiority of fortune incited, and to 
trample on that reputation which rofe upon 
any other bafis than that of merit ; he never 
admitted any grofs familiarities, or fubmitted 
to be treated otherwife than as an equal. 
Once, when he was without lodging, meaty 
pr clothes, one of his friends, a man not in-r 
deed remarkable for moderation in his pro- 
fperity, left a meflage, that he defused to fee' 
him about nine in the mprning. Savage 
knew that his intention was to affift him ; but 
was very much difgufted that he Ihould pre-^ 

fume 

7 
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ivime .to prefcrihe the hour of his attendances 
gind, 1 believe, xefufed to vifit him^ and jre- 
je^ed his Jdndaefsr 

The fame invincible temper, whether firm- 
fiefe or obftinacy, appeared in his conduft to 
the Lord Tyrconnel, from whom he very fre-; 

« 

quently demanded, that the allowance which 
3rtras once paid him (hould be reftored ; but 
with whom he never appeared to entertain for 
a moment the thought of Ibliciting a reconci- 
liation, and whom he treated at once with al} 
the haughtinefs of fup^iority, and all the bit- 
t^rnefs of refentment. He wrote to him, no^ 
in a ftyle of fupplication or refpeft, but of re- 
proadi, menace, and contempt ; - and appear- 
ed determined, if he .ever regained his allow*-' 
ance^ to hold it only by the right of coa^ 
quell., 

As many more can difcover, that a man is 
richer than that he is wifer than themfelvea, 
fuperiority of underftanding is not fo readily 
acknowledged as that of fortune ; nor is that 
haughtinefs, which the confcioufnefs of great- 
abilities incites^ born with the.fame fubmii^ 
J : t U 4 fion 



fidft as* thisftymny-dT-affltici^^ ^i«i-*Kk-ei 

contempt whom better^ ^fortflne 2i$ktia|ed^ to 
rebel againft him, did not fail to raifc a great 
Humbar ofrenaf^iesiitdibuliflkirentxlafl^ of 
inaiiklDd. ) Thirfel ^ho. i thought: themfekca 
«aiibdaboTi^vhbDpr hy ithe iadralttagea to£ fichei» 
liited> hionijbft^ufc! they) fouad no prote^ic^a 
-&Qin th$ ^Blance« of his m\tn /Thofe wto 
-werf^ «fteei¥£ed for thieir ^piaH<j?ig$ fear^luQi 

?nli^p^,all, tha jfiiLgJJiei: yviu M^iw^ his profc^fod 

;:,j AiBOng^titiefe Mr. :Milkr:fa f« induJgtfd 
^lus.;r§f?nttoen$:a$,tointrQdtieef hijn; in, a fai?;?* 
^arv(l dif:^^ hiriji to ^b$ p^rfan^i^ed^o^ thp ^?^^> 
?feii^^4*iBf^ like thiqit- which he then wore:;. :a 
isHtean'iiofuIt^ t^ch .only Infinuated^that tSf- 
:y?g9^«J;irutione,CQ4l, and whicFv^vra* thcse- 

(- ^/I^J^F£, htT'iifver pi-mted k^^7 an^ < as nO: otter 
,> J^fo%-T€i¥g.ht Jo.":prpfecut.© ,<hJH; revenge:fr<»a 
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L IhaJl yipt pr^Qsfvc vdwt Mf, Savage fup-r 
p^^{fe47 of which the r publication. TirQuldiAT 
4oed J^te 4>f^<^r^ pianii^uneat top f^vere &r 
£bb»poteatf».ai&i|lt.: ' - 



•».. ^*>.w% « ^ >k.«^ A ..-• <!■ ,•/ «_'*• 



} The great >Iiai3dflrfpa of rpcwertjr irorc to 

-Sfei^ge^nor thc'^ant of lodging or of food, 

birt tfee ne^eftf ahd cdnteixvpt Wte itdiiev 

tipoh himr He cpmphmeA^ thar as ^bk 

affiiirs grew ddTpcrate, he foUM hk repii^ 

Tation foiF eapfeckjr vifiblj* deiKiie^ fh^ M« 

oj^inioii in 'qtfeftions of critidfm ivas M> 

longer regardi&d; i?^hen %k *oatt wis diil of 

fafhion ; and that thofe who, in the interval 

of his profperity, were always encouraging 

him to gT^at \indertakings by eticotftlums oa 

KiB geniiis arid affuranc^s tof fuccds, now re* 

«ived any^etttiori of his defigns vrith cold- 

nefsr, thoaght tliat the fubje£ks on which he 

propofed to write were "very iKfficult,/and 

-wtre ready to inform. him,, that the eVcntof 

a:^«Ei W3^ uni^rtain^ that an authov Ought 

W^feptey ifattch time in the confidJcatiott of 

Ibis pfeiii ' and ^ not prefu ite to ' fit down to 

wtite in confidence of a fe>?ir curfory ideii^ 

^ iiM a fuptrficial feiowledge j difficulties wttrc 

. t ftartcd 



* - » » 
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ftarted on all fidcSy and he was no longer qua^ 
lificd £br,any pcrformancdnrt The Volunteeff 
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Yet even this kind of contempt never de- 

pteflcd him' ; for he alwaysprcferved a fteady 

/ronfidcnce in his own cupacity, and believed 

liothiog above his reach which he fliould a^ 

any time fearneftly entieavour to attain. He 

formed fchemes of the fame kind with regard 

to knowledge and to fortune) and flattered 

}iimfelf with advances to be made in fcience, 

^9 with riches, to be enjoyed in fome diftant 

iperiod of hifi life. For the acquifition of 

l^nowjedge ;he was indeed far better qualified 

than for 4that of riches ; for he was naturally 

inquifitive and 4efif ous of the converfation of 

Ihofe from whom any information was to b? 

obtained 4 ^i|t by no mean^ folicitous to im^ 

jpffove thofe opportunities that were fometimes 

' c^fered of raifing his fortune j and he was rer 

jmarkably retentive of his ideas, which, when 

"jcvice he was in poffeflion of them, rarely fc«r 

ieok hitp J a -quality which cpuld never h^ 

j»^gnmuni<:at^d to his money. 



'I* 



Whil? 
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. Wbxh he ww tljitt weftririg o«t hi* lifc i^ 

V 

expeftation that the Queen would fbme tim^; 
recollect her promife, he had recourfe ta the 
ulual praftiee <^ writers, and pubJiftx.ed pror 
pofals for printing his works by fu|?fcriptibri; 
to which he was encouraged by the fiicccfs of 
many who had not a better right to the 
favour of the publick ; but, whatever wa$ thd 
reafon, he did not ^d the world ecjually 
inclined to favour him; and he obferved 
l«ri.th fome ^fcojiter^t, tlj^t^ though he offered 
his wprks a[t half a gpii^e*^ he was abl^ to pro? 
cure but ^. fm^U nwniber ii» cQjroparifpn witlj 
thofe who fubjff ribeji twjce ^s piuch tq 
Puck^ 

Nor was it without indignation that he 
i^-w his proppfels negleded by the Queen^ 
who patronifed Mr. Duck's with uncdmmoa 
ardour, and incited a competition among thofc 
who attended the court, who fhould moft 
promote his iijtereft, ?ind who fhpuld firft 
€xffer 2^ fubfcriptioi). TJiis was a diftlndioa 
tp which Mr. Savage ji>ade no fcruple of afe 
^rtirig thf^t his birth, his • misfortunes, ftnd; 
J^i§ genius* gave him a fairer title, tba^ 
.. ./ could 
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could be pleaded by him on \7l1bm it was 

conferred. 

:■ • ■ • • • . -■. •-.:. 

Savage's appiications weteoiiiowever not 
Utlivetfaiiy unfticcefsful ^ >for ibme iof the no-^ 
VAit^ tounceaaticed hiis defign, eocouraged 
hi^ propdfatej and iubfcribed with great libe- 
rality. ^ He reliaacd df the Duke of Chandos 
p0rti<s^ariyi ^ that, upo(^ receiving his propo- 
ials, h^ feixt him ten guineas. 



'. ^ 



But the money which his fubfcriptions af- 
forded him was not lefs volatile than that 
which he received from bis other fchemes j 
whenever a fubfcription was paid him, he 
went to a tavern ; and, as money £o coUeded 
is neccfikrily received in fmall fums, he never 
was able to fend his poems to the prefs, but 
for many years continued his folicitation, and 
fquandered whatever he obtained. ; 



/r 



This projeft of printicfg his works was* 
frequently revived j and, as his propofals 
grew obfolete, neyr. ones were printed with 
freflier dates. . To form fchemes for the pub^ 
lication w?is one of his favourite amufements j 
nor was he evetjaaore at ^fe than.whcni^ 

with 
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•with any friend who readily fell in with his^ 
fchemeS) he was adjufting the print, forming 
the: advertifements, and^ regulating the ^f- 
peirfion of his new edition, which he really, 
intended fome time to pubiiih^ and whichy, 
as long as experience had fhewn him thef 
inipoffibiiity of printing the yolume togethca^t 
he at laft depermined to divide into week^ 
Q€ monthly numbers, ^ that the .profilS .^ 
the lirft might fupply the expences of the 
next. 

* • . . . • . ■ - ■ - /-...--,- 1 

- ■ ' . . . -• I 

Thus he 'Ipent his tiifte in Wife^n expedi-**^ 
ents and tormentittg Tufpeftle, lii4ng for 4:he' 
greateft part iii the fear 6f profeeutions frDin 
his creditors, and torifeqtiehftly fkulking^^ricu 
obfcure parts of the toWn, of whieh hie wair 
no ftranger' to the remdteft Corners* Bu^ 
wherever he came^ his addrefs fecured hinr 
friends, whom his neceflities foon alienated ; 
fo that he had perhaps a niore numerous ac- 
4iuamtance than any man ever before at*^ 
tairi^d, there being fcarccly any' perfdn emi-»* 
rient on any account to whom he was not 
knowh, or virhofe chara(3:er he was not in 
fome degree able to delineate/ 
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To the adqtlifition of this t^ttrt^iy^* tA-*: 
quaintance every eircomflaiMre rf hh life coft-r 
tfibuted« He excelled in tfaer at ts erf* c6nver-*^ 
fktion, and therefore willmgly praQifed th4» • 
H€ had ieldom any home, or even a lodging 
lA Ivhich he could be private j and therefore. 
vraa driven into ptibik-houfes for the cdlttmon 
conveniences of life and fupportsf of nature- 
He was alwayi ready to comply whh everjif 
iartitation^ foavifng rip einploymfent to ^ith* 
hold him, and often no money to provide for 
himfdf ; and by dining with one company, . 
he never failed df obtaining %n introdudlbn 
into another. 

Thus diffipattd wag his life, and thm ca* 
foal hi» fubfiftence j yet ^d not the diflxa€doit 
df Iiis views hinder hitn frofti reflexion, nor 
dw uficertainty of his condition deprefc his 
garetf . When he had wandered about with- 
out aivy fortunate adventure by which he Wa» 
led into a tavern, he fometimes retired into 
the fields, and was able to employ his mind 'm 
ftudy, or amufe it with pleafing imaginations ; 
and feldom appeared to be melancholy, but 
when fome fudden misfortune had juft fallen 
i#p^n him, and even then in a few moments 

be 
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lie Would ctifentangle himfelf from his per- 
plexity^ adopt the fubjeft of converfation, 
and apply his mind wholly to the objects that 
others prefented to it* ^ 

This life, unhappy as it may be .already 
imagined, was yet imbittered, in 1738, with 
new calamities* ' The death of tlie Qgcen de- 
prived him of all the profpe^ls of prefermefK 
with which he fo long entertained his imagi- 
nation ; and, as Sir Robert Walpole Kad be- 
fore given him reafon to believe that he never 
intended the performance of his promifej he 
was now abandoned again to fortune. 

He was however, at that time, fupported 
by a friend ; and as it was not his cuftom to 
look out for diftant calamities, or to feel any 
other pain than that which forced itfeif upon 
his fenfes, he was not much afBidted at his 
lofs, and perhaps comforted himfelf that his 
penfion would be now continued without the 
annual tribute of a panegyric* 

Another expedtation contributed likewife to 
fupport him : he had taken a refolution txj^ 
write a fecond tragedy upon the ftory of Sir 
- - . Thomas 
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Thomas Oirerfaunfr^ ia i^vtidi lie pifeftr^ed A 
few lines of his former play, but made atsCal 
alteration of the plan, added new incidents, 
sod' introduced new clzacra:&ei&$' (c>: dia^ it 
was a new tragedy, not -a raiyd o£ \jfit 




, 9 



-: Matiy ^ hhiMeods'hbm^i Hm lor 
taking <^oicej of another ftdyyefi ; but, k 
indication of himfelf, he afletted^ that it wts 
^lot eafy to find a better ; and that he thou^ 
it his intcreft to esttlnguifli ihe^mcmorjr of rib 
^rfttr^dy, which he couli otiljr do by writ- 
ing one lefs defective upon the faniellory ; by 
which he {hould entirely defeat the artifice dT 
the bookfellers, who, after the death of any 
author of reputation, are always induftrious t6 
fwell his works, by uniting his worft par educa- 
tions with Ids beft. 

' In the execution of this fcheiiw, howev^f , 
he proceeded but flowly, and probably only 
employed himfelf upon it when he coi^ £iid 
no other amufement ; but he pteafed himfelf 
with counting the profits, and p«kaps iffifiagir 
ned, that the theatrical repufeition which he 
was about to acquire,^ tvould be equi^raltnt to 

all 
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«Btlar^ iMd-Joft by tl» death of hk p*. 

-' He (fid ttotv in tcmBdmct of hb app ro adi * 
l{ig fkhesy filled the meaiiqrcr proper to {tf- 
cure the continuance of his penfion, thcrn^ 
ibme of his favourers thought him culpable 
im omittmg to itmte tat Her deaKh i but 00 
her, Inrtlv-day .next year, he gave a (nroof of 
the iblidity of his judgement, and the. power 
of his genius. He knew that the ttack ojT 
elegy had been fo long beaten, that it was 
impoffible to travel in it without treading in 
the footfteps of thofe who had gone before 
him ; aad that therefore it was n^ceflary, that 
he might diftinguiih himfelf from the herd of 
encomiafts^ to find out fome new walk of fu*» 
neral pan^gyrick* 

This difficult tafk he performed in fuch a 
manner^ that his poem n^ay be juflly ranked 
among, the beft pieces that the death of 
princes has produced^ By^ transfeniag the 
mention of her death to her birtti-;'day, he has 
formed a happy combination <^ to^cks,^ whick 
Miy other man weuld have, thought it very 
difficult t;o conned in one view;> but which h^ 

Vol. IIL X has 
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has united in fuch a manna:, that the rda^ott 
between them appears -natural ; and it may 
be juflly faid, that what no other man would 
have thought on, it now appears fcarcety pof* 

iible for any man to mif$«r 

• / 

4 

The beauty of this pecuKar combination q£ 
images is fo mafterly, that it is fufficient "to fet 
this poem above cenfure ; and therefore it is 
not. neceffary to* mention many other delicate 
touches which may be found m it, and which 
tv^ould defervfedly be admired in any other 
performance* 

To thefe proofs of his genius may be add- 
ed, from the fame poem, an iriftance of hia 
prudence, an excellence for which he was not 
fo often diftinguiflied ; he does not forget to- 
remind the King, in" the moft delicate and 
artful manner, of continuing his penfion. 

With regard to the fuccefs of this addrefs,. 
he was for fome time in fufpence, but was iiv 
no great degree folicitous about it ; and con-» 
tinued his labour upon his new tragedy with' 
great tranquiliity, till the friend who had fyt 
ft confiderabfe time fupported him, removing: 
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ms family to another place, took occafion to 
difinift himi It then became neceflary to en^ 
quire more diligently what wa& determined in 
his affair, having reafori to fufpedl that no 
great favour was intended him, becaufe he 
had not received his penfion at th^ ufual 
time* 

It is faid^ that he did ftdt take thofe me-* 
thods of retrieving his intereft, which were 
moft likely to fucceed ; and fome of thofe 
who were employed in the Exchequer, cau- 
tioned him againft too milch violence in his 
proceedings j but Mr. Savage, who feldom 
regulated his condud by the advice of others^ 
gave way to his paffion, and demanded of 
Sh Robert WaJpole, at his levee, the reafoa 
firf" the diftin^tion that Was made between him 
a&d the oth(^ penfioners of the Queen, with 
a degree of roughnefs which perfiaps deter- 
mined him to withdraw what had been only 
4d«^y«d. 

\ 
Whatever was the crime of v^rhich he wajj 

accufed or fufpedled, and whatever influence 

was ecnployed ago^inft him, he received fpon 

after an accouttt that took frcw hm aU hopes 

X 2 of 
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of regaining his pennon ; and he liad pow 
no profpeft of fubfiftence but from his play, 
and he knew no way of living for the time 
required to finifli it. 

: So peculiar were th6 misfortunes of tlus 
man, deprived of an eftate and title by a par-? 
ticular law, expofed and abandoned by a mo^ 
ther, defrauded by a mother of a fortutie 
which his father had allotted him, he etitetieti 
the world without a friend ;' and though Ins 
abilities forced themfelves into efteem and ne*^ 
putation, he was never able to obtain any real 
advantage, and whatever profpe<Sts axofe were 
always intercepted as he began to appfoacli 
them. The king's intentions in his favour 
were fruftrated ; his dedication to the Pritice, 
whofe generofity on every other occlfioh wi» 
eminent, procured him no reward ; Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, who valued himfelf upon keep- 
ing his promife to others, broke it to him 
without regret; and the bounty of the Queen 
was, after her. death, withdrawn from him, 
and from him only. 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he 
bore, not only with decency, but with cheter- 

falne§;. 
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fillnefs J nor was his gaiety cloude4 even by 
his laft difappoiiitments, though Jxe was in 
a fhort time reduced to the lowejtf degree of 
diftrefs, and often wanted both lodging and 
food. At this time he gave another inftance 
of the infurmountable obftinacy of his fpirit : 
his clothes were worn out ; and he received 
notice, that at a cofF^e-houfe fome clothes 
and linen were left for him : the perfon who 
fcnt them did not, I believe, inform him to 
whom he was to be obliged, that he. mighj: 
fpare the perplexity of acknowledging the 
benefit j but though the offer was fo far ge- 
nerous, it was made with foipe negled of 
eeremonies, which Mr. Savage fo mucji re- 
fented, that he refufed the prefent, and de- 
clined to enter the houfe till the clothes that 
tad been defigned for him were taken away. 

His diftrefs was now publickly known, 
and his friends, therefore, thought it proper 
to concert fome meafures for his relief ; and 
pne of them wrote a letter to him, in which 
he expreffed his concern " for the miferable 
** withdrawing of his penfion ;" and gate 
him hopes, that in a fliort time he fhould 
find himfelf fuppliqd with a competence, 

X 3 ][ without 
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** wkbout any dependence <Ml th6f« Mlt 
** creatures which we are pleafed to call t^ 
»^ Great." 

The fchemc propofed for this happy and 
independent fubfiflence, was, that he fhouiil 
retire into \S^ales, and receive an allowance 
of fifty pounds a year, to be raifed by a 
fubfcription, on which he was to live pri- 
*vately in a cheap place, without alpiring 2(ny 
more to afBuencd, or having any farther care 
of reputation. 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, 
though with intentions very different froitl 
thofe of his friends ; for they propofed that 
he fhould continue an exile from London for 
ever, and fpend all the remaining port of hU 
life at Swanfeaj but he defigned only to 
take the opportunity, which their fcheme 
offered him, of retreating for a ihort time, 
that he might prepare his play for the ftage, 
and his pthpr works for the prefe, and then 
t?o return to London to exhibit his tragedy, 
find live upon the profits of his own labour. 

'. With regard to his wtwrks, he prqpofed 

Y^ry great improvements, which would have 

' 4 ^ required 
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acquired much time, or great application j ; and 
when he had finiflied them, he defigned to do 
Juftice to his fubferibers, by publifhing them 
according to his propbfals, 

« 

As he was ready to entertain himfelf with 
future pleafureis, he had planned out a fcheme 
of life for the country, of which he had no 
knowledge but from paliorals and fongs. He 
Imagined that ^ he fliould be tranfported to 
fcenes of flowery felicity, like thofe which 
one poet has. reflefted to another; and had 
projedled a perpetual round of innocent plea-- 
fures, of which he fufpedled no interruption 
from pridcj or ignorance, or brutality. . 

With thefe expectations he was fo *en* 
chanted, that when he was once gently re* 
{»roached by a friend for fubmitting to livft 
upon a fuWcription^ and advifed rather by ^ 
refolute exertion of his abilities to fupport 
himfelf, he could not bear to debar himfelf 
from the happinefs which was to be found 
in the calm of a cottage, or lofe the oppor- 
tunity of liftening, without intermiflion, to 
the melody of the nightingale, which he be- 
lieved was to be heard from every bramble,' 
find which he did not fail to mention as a 
' X 4 very 
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WhU'e'thls feiKc^A^ V^* lipeningV'fifs menai 
dire^d him to take a lodging in the libecties 
df-\hc "Fleet, that he niiglit Ij^'lecure irpm 
Bis crc(Jrtoi^/ and ftnt him ' every Tilbaday , a 
guinea, ^ich he cbmijaonly Ipent before .the 
liSxt -mbrmng, and trufted, after his ufu^l 
inaimct, the remaining part 6F the week to 
l^d bounty of fortune* 

. : He nim\ began ▼cry fcnfibly to fed die 
f&ijQsrtes of depehdenee* Thofe by inrhom Ke 
«as?to be> fuppotted, began to^prcfcribc to 
Jiim irith anair of authority, which he knew 
not how doceialy to refent, ndr^ patiently to 
bear ; and he foon difcovered, Irbrii the tbx^ 
dn£t of moft of hU fubfcriber?, that h^jwas 
.♦et In Che liands of '^ little creatures/*" / ^ ^ 

K . ■ ' ■ * ' 

/'., Of the infolence that hewat obliged to 
fuSer> .l*^-.g^ve n>any inftances^. <:(£ wlucti 
^one, appeared to raife hi^; indignation Ito a 
greater husight, th4a the methpcl; whichi wis 
taken of furnilhing hin* with clothes. In- 
4l€^-of ^cfenfuUing him, and allowing 'hinx 
^^0 /epd ar^ylor hi? <)t4cra fpriwhan teey 

tbpught 
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ihc^ht ipSQper. taldlew Ihithy ^ey jprdpbfed 
to fend for a taylor to take hid meafure, and 
then to confult how th?7 ihould ^quip hii 



This treatment was not .very delicate^ np5 
was it fuch as Savage's humanity would li^ci 
fuggefted to him. on a like ocjEraiion ; butijp 
had fcafpely defcrved jnention, had 4^ i!>ot, 
by gfFedi^g him in an , uncQ|ninQn At^!^ 
{hewn the peculiarity of hi§ cltwaQjer^,, ,,Xfpctf| 
hearing the defign that was formed^ he came 
^o^tbajbdging^^.^ f^i^ fwitfrftbe moft^^o- 
ienfr^^p^i^S: of' jpage j jaaii dbeing afkcd viheat 
it conW be^h^^ gat^fcini fuci^rdiftufbance^^^^ta 
jeplied with :t^ utifteft y^hemoioe of .indigi* 
nation,, " T^t: they : had feot jfar a taylor to 
meafiwre.hini.":. . :; / - ^ r.-. ^ "^' 
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How the^affaix ended was never enquiiwl 
for feair -<jf renewing his uneafinefs. It is 
pr6b2d)le, that, upon retolledion, he lubiiiittcd 
with a good^grace'lo what he could not avoid, 
and that he difcovered ho refentment where 
he had ho power. 

. He was, however, not hunibled to implicit 
u»i univer^ compliance ; for when the gen« 

tleman. 
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tle^ian^ whohstd firft informed him^ of tb0 
4efign to fupport him by a fubfcription^ aW 
tempted to* prcjcure a teconciliation with the 
Lord Tyrconnel, he could by no means be 
lirevailed upon to comply with the mealures 
^t were propofed, 

A letter wai written for him * to Sir Wi!^ 
liam Lemon, to prevail upon him to interpofb 
his good* offices with Lord Tyrconnel, in 
which he folicited Sir William's afliftance, 
** for a man who really needed it as much 
^ as any man could well do j" and informed 
him, that he was retiring ^f for ever to a 
**. place where he fhould no more trouble hi^ 
* relations, friends, or enemies j" he confefT- 
ed, that his paflion had betrayed him to fome 
condudt with regard to Lord Tyrconnel, for 
which he copld not but heartily afk his par- 
don ; and as he imagined Lord Tyrconners 
paflion might bp yet fp high, that he would 
not *^ receive a letter from him," beggecj 
that Sir William would endeavour to foften 
him ; and exprefled his hopes that he wodd 
fomply wjith bis requeft, and that " fo fmall 

* By Mr. Popt. 

/*"•-- ^'^ a reU-^ 
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^ a relation would not hiarden his heart 
^ againft him." 

That any inan fhould prefume to didatQ 
a letter to him, was not very agreeable to 
Mr. Savage ; and therefore he wag, before 
he had opened it, not much inclined to ap- 
prove it. But when he read it, he found it 
contained fentiments entirely oppofite to his 
own, and, as he afierted, to the truth; and 
therefore, inftead of copying it, wrote his 
friend a letter full of mafculine refentmenf 
and warm expoftulations. He very juftly 
obferved, that the ftyle was too fupplicatory, 
and the reprefentatipn too abje£t, and that he 
ought at leaft to haveonade him complain with 
^* the dignity of a gentleman in diftrefs/' 
He declared that he would not write the 
paragraph in which he was to a{k Lord Tyr- 
connel's pardon ; for, " he defpifed his par- 
^* don, and therefore could not heartily, and 
^ would not hypocritically, afk it.'* He re- 
marked, that hi? friend piade a very unrea-r 
fonable diftipdion between himfelf and him; 
for, fays he, when you mention men of 
Jiigh rank " in your own charader,^' they are 
J^ thpfe little creatures whom we are pleafed 

^' to 
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^* to call the grtat ;" but wlicn you zddrds 
them ** in mine," no fcrvility is fufficiently 
humble. He then with great propriety ex- 
plained the ill confequences which might be 
CKpe^ted from fuch a letter, which his rela- 
tions would print in their own defence^ and 
which .would for ever be produced as a full 
anfw;^. to ril that he^ fhould allege agjaiinft 
tbems. for he always intended to pubUih a 
vikiute account of the treatpenf which he 
(#4 received* It i^s to be remembered, to 
tJbe honour of the gentleman by whom this 
letter was drawn up, that he yielded to Mr. 
Savage's reafons, and agreed that it ought to 
be fuppreffed. 

After many alterations and dielays, a fub- 
fcription was at length raifed, which did not 
amount to fifty pounds a year, though twenty 
'Vvere paid by one gentleman ; fuch was Ac 
generbfity of mankind, that what had been 
done by a player without folicitation, could 
not now be efFedled by application and in- 
tereft ; aAd Savage had a great number to 
court and to obey for a penfion lefs than that 
which Mrs. Oldfidd paid him without ex- 
ading any' fervilitics. \ 

t Mr. 
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Mn Savage htiwever Vas f&fisfied, attd vf)iU 
ing to retlrei ihH v^as ' convinced that - tht^ 
allowance, though fcanty, tvtiukl be" morc^ 
than fisfficieiit for him, being now diterifiin- 
ed to c6mmence a rigid oec^ndmift, and to 
live according to' the exadieft rules of firu* 
gality J for nothrag was in hii opinion more 
contemptible thim a man, who, when he 
knew hi^ income, exceeded it ; and yet he 
confefled, that inftances of fuch fdly wcre^ 
too cbinmon,* and lamented that fome meii 
wete hot to ^ be trufted with their own' 
money. ' ' ' 

Full of thefe falutary refolutions, he left 
London in July 1739, having taken l^save 
with great tendemefe of his friends, and 
p^irtpd &om the author of this narrative with 
teara iij J)i^ ^ eyes. He was f urniftied with 
fifteen; guin^s^ and informed, that they would 
be fufficienty not only for the expence of his 
jouri^ey, biijt for his fupport in Wales for 
fome time ; and that there remained but .little 
more of the firft colle£lion. He promifed a 
ftrift adherence to his maxims of parfimony, 
and went away in the flage-^coach ; nor did 

his 
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his friends expe& to hear from him, tiU lid 
informed them of his arrival at Swanfea. 



But when they leaft cxpeded, arrived a 
letter dated the fourteenth day after his de- 
parture, in which he fent them Word^ that he 
was yet upon the road, and without money ; 
and that he therefore could not proceed with- 
out a l*emittance* They then fent him the 
money that was in their hands, with which 
he was enabled to reach Briftol, from whence 
he was to go to Swanfea by waten 

At Briftol , he found aii . embargo laid upDtl 
the {hipping, fo that he could not immediately 
obtain a paflage. ; and being therefore obliged 
to ftay there fome time, he with his ufiial 
felicity^ ingratiated himfelf with many of 
the prmcipal inhabitants^ was invited to their 
houfes, diftinguifiied at their publick feafts, 
and treated with a regard that gratified 
his vanity^ and therefore eafily engaged his 
affedtion. 

He began very early after hi$ retirement 

to complin of the condud of his friends in 

London, 
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L^ndonr, and irritated many, of them fa 
much by his letters, that they withdrew^ 
however honourably, their contributions ; and 
it is believed, that little more was paid him 
than the twenty pounds a year, which were 
allowed him by the gentleman, who propofed 
the fubfcription. 

After fome ftay at Briftol he retired to 
SWanfea, the place originally propofed for 
his tiefidence, where he lived about a year, 
very much diflatisfied with the diminution of 
his {alary ; but contracted, as in other places, 
acquaintance with thofe who were moft dif- 
tinguifhed in that country, among whom he 
his celebrated Mr. Pdwel arid' Mrs. Jones, by 
fome verfes which he inferted in Ti^e Gentk'^ 
mans Magazine *. 

Here he completed his tragedy, of which 
two a£ts were wanting when he left London, . 
and was defirous of coming to town to bring 
it upon the ftage. This defign was very 
warmly oppofed, and he was advifed by his 
chief benefadtor to put it into the hands of 

* Reprinted in the late colleftion. 

Mr, 
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Mr, Thomfon and Mr. Mallet, dut ir migiit 
be fitted for the ftage, and to allow his friends 
to recdve the prc^ts, out of which an annual 
penfion ihould be paid hinu 

This propoiai he rg^^^ed with die uonoft 
contempt. He was by no means convinced 
that the judgement of thofe^ to whom he ww 
required to fubmit, was fuperior to his ovftu 
He was now determined^ as he- fi^prjefiiedii; 
to be " no longer kept in leading-ftrings," 
and had no elevated idea of ^^ his bounty^ 
** who propofed to penfion him out of the 
** profits of his own labours.'^ 

He attempted in Wales to promote a fub^ 
fcription for his works^ and had once hopes 
of fuccefs; but in a fhort time s^terwards 
formed a refolution of leaving that pa^ of 
the country, to which he thought it ao| 
reafpnable to be confined for the gratificaUOQ 
of thofe, who, having promifed him a Ubei:al 
income, had no fooner baniihed him to a 
remote corneip, than they reduced his allow- 
ance to a friary fcarcely equal to the necef- 
fities of life. 



His 
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*^b Tefetttihenl: of thb treatment, which^ 
ift*^ own opnton at leaft, he had not de« 
Skrxedj was fiicb^ that he broke off all cor^* 
re^ndence with mod of his ^contributors, 
and appeared to confider them as perfecu-- 
tors -and oppreffors ; and in the lattet part 
of 'his life declared, that their condudt toward 
Mm, fince his departure from London, ** had ' 
•* l)een perfidioufiiefs Improving on perfidi— 
•' "oufhefs, and inhumanity on inhumanity." 

It IS not to be fuppofed, that the neceffities 
of Mr. Savage did not fometimes incite him 
to fatirical exaggerations of the behaviour of 
thofe by whom he thought himfelf reduced 
to them. But it muft be granted, that the 
diminution of his allowance was a great 
hardfhip, and that thofe who withdrew their 
fubfcription from a man, who, upon the faith 
of their promife, had gone into a kind of 
banifhment, and abandoned all thofe by whom 
he had been before relieved in his diftrefles, 
will find it no eafy tafk to vindicate their 
cbndudl* 

It may be alleged, and perhaps juftly, 

that he was petulant and contemptuous ; that 

Vol. hi. Y he 
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he more frequently reproached hU. fubfcrilbin 
for 'Hot giving him more, than thanked thtm 
for what he received ; but it U to he remem- 
bered^ that his conduct, and this ia the worft 
^cb^arge thaj^ can be drawn lip againS hiim did 
them no real injury ; and' th^t k tl^^reibre 
ought rather to have be^n .pitied than refen^- 
' ed ;| at leaft| the refentment itmi^ provoW 
ought to have been generous and manly ;- 
epithets which his conduft wiU hardly deferve 
that ftarves the man whom he has perfuaded 
to put himfelf into his power. . 

It might have been reafOnably demanded 
by Savage, that they fhould, before they had 
taken away what tbey promifed, have re- 
placed him in his former ftate, ^ that they 
fhould have taken no advantages from the 
fituation to which the appearance pf. their 
kiiidnefs Had reduced him, and that he fliould 
r have befen jecaHed^ to London before he was 
, abandoned. He might juftly Teprefent, that 
he ought to have been confidered,as a lk>n 
in the toils, and demand t® be releafed bcfbre 
the dogs ftiould be loofed upon him. 

He en<|eiE(voiiired, indeed, to iel^afe him- 
felf, apd, with an intent to retina: to Lon- 
don, 
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doiii went to Briftoi, where a repetition of 
the kindnefs which he had formetly Bsfmxd 
invited him to flay. He was not only ca- 
reSod and treated, but had a colle^lon xnade 
for him of about thirty pounds, with whicti 
it had been happy if he had immediately de-* 
parted for London; but his negligence did 
not fufibr him to confider, that fuch proofs 
of kindnefs were not often to be expeded, 
and that this ardour of benevolence was iii a 
great degree the efFe£t of novelty, and might, 
probably, be every day lefs ; and therefore 
lie took no care to improve the happy time, 
but was encouraged by one favour to hope 
for another, till at length generofity was ex-* 

hauftedy^and officioufnefs wearied. 

Anotlier part of his mifcondud was the 
pradice of prolonging his vifits to unfeafon-* 
able hours, and difconcerting all the families 
into which he was adftiitted. This was an 
error in a place of commerce which all the 
charms of his converfation could not com- 
penfate j for wliat trader would purchafe fuch 
airy fatisfadioh by the lofs of folid gairi^ 
which muft be the confequence of midnight 
merriment, as' thofe hours which werd 

Y 2 gain 
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gained at night were generall)r loft in the 
morning ? 

■ 

: Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiofity of the 
inhabitants was gratified, found the number 
of his friends daily decreafing, perhaps with- 
out fufpefting for what reafon their conduft 
was altered ; for he ftill continued to harafs, 
with his nodlurnai intrufions, thofe that yet 
countenanced him, and admitted him to their 
houfes. 

But he did not fpend all the time of his 
refidence at Briftol in vifits or at taverns, for 
he fometimes returned to his ftudies, and be- 
gan feveral confiderable defigns. When he 
felt an inclination to write, he alwaj^ retired 
from the knowledge of his friends, und lay 
hid in an obfcure part of the fuburbs, till lie 
found himfelf again defirous of company, to 
which it is likely that intervals of abfence 
made him more welcome^ 

, He was always full of his defign of rcturn- 
i»g to London, to bring his tragedy upon the 
(lage; but, having negleded to depart, with 
the money that was raifed for him, he could 

. . not 
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not afterwards procure a fvim fufficient to de- * 
fray the expences of his journey j nor per- 
haps would a frefh fupply have ha4 any other 
effeft, than, by putting immediate pleafiires 
in his power, to have driven the thoughts of 
his journey out of his mind* 

While he was thus fpending the day in 
contriving a fcheme for the morrow, diftrefs 
ftole upon, him by imperceptible degree?^ 
His conduct had already wearied fome of 
thofe who were at firft enamoured of his con- 
verfation; but he might, perhaps, ftill have 
devolved' to others, whom he might have en- 
tertained with equal fuccefs, had not the de- 
cay of his clothes made it no longer conififtent 
with their vanity to admit him to their tables, 
or to affociate with him in publick places. He 
now began to find every man from home at 
whofe houfe he called ; and was therefore no 
longer able to procure the neceflaries of fife, 
but wandered about the town, flighted and 
negleded, in queft of a dinner, which he did 
not always obtain. 

To complete his mifery, he Was purfued by 
the officejfs for fmall debts which he had con-' 

Y 3 tradedj 
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trafted ; and was therefore ot)liged to idthr 
draw from the fmall number of friends from 
whom he h^ (till reafon to hope for faroprs* 
His cuftom was tp lie in bed 'the greateft part 
of the day, and to go out in the dark with 
the utmoft privacy, and after having paid his 
vilit return again before morning to his lodg- 
ing, which was in the garret of an obfcure 
ipn. 

» 
Being thqs excluded qn one hand, ^nd 

confined 0|i the other, he (u^ered the utmoft 

extremities of poverty, and often failed fo 

long that he was feized with faintnc/s, and 

had loft his appetite, not being able to bear 

the fmell of meat, till the action of his fto* 

mach was reftored by a cordial. 

Ia this diftrefs, he received a remittance iif 
five pounds from London, with which he 
provided himfclf a decent coat, and deters 
jnined to go to Londoh, but unbaff^Iy fpeaM 
his money at ^ favourite tikYcni, Thus ww 
he again confined to Briftcd, wher^ he was 
^ every day hunted by bailiffs. In this exi- 
gence he once more found a friend, who 

iheltored him ia his houle, though at the 

ufual 
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ofual inconvcnicuces with which his com-^ 
pany was atteaded ; for he could neither be 
perfuaded to go to bed in the night, nor to 
life iii the day. . . 

\t is obfervable, that Ip thefe various, fceneis 
^ of mifery, he was. always difengaged arid 
cheerful : he at fome times purfued his ftu- 
dies, and at others continued or enlarged his 
cpiftolary correfpondence ; nor was he ever 
fo far dejected as to endeavour to procure ah 
increafe of his allowance by any other mer 
thods than accuiatjions and reproaches* 

He. had now no longer any hopes of al^ 
iiftance from his friends at Briftol, who as 
merchants^ and . by cpnfequence fufficiently 
ftudious of profit, cannot be fuppofed to 
; have looked with much qompaffion upon ne- 
gligence and extravagance, or to think any ^ 
-.excellence equivalent to 9. f?.ult of fuch con* 
-feqCience as negk£t of oeconomy. It is na- 

- tural to imagine, that many of thofe, who 
wouid have relieved his real wa^its, were dif- 

- couraged from the exertion of their benevo- 
lence by obfervation of the ufe which was 
maiie of their favours, and coavi^tipn that 

Y 4 ' relief 
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relief would oiily be momentary^ and that 
the fame neceffity would qtdddy return* 

At laft he quitted the houfe of his friend, 
and returned to his lodging at the inn, Aill 
intending to fet out in a few days for Lon- 
don; but on the loth of January 1742-3, 
having been at fupper with two of his fiiends, 
he was at his return to his lodgings arrefted 
for a debt of about eight pounds, which he 
owed at a coffee-houfe, and conduced to the 
houfe of a fheriff's officer. The account 
which he gives of this misfortune, in a letter 
to one of the gentlemen with whom he had 
japped, is too remarkable to be omitted. 

** It was not a little unfortunate for me, 
** that I fpent yeflerday's evening with you ; 
^* becaufe the hour hindered me from enter- 
^ ing on my new lodging ; however, I have 
** now got one, but fuch an oneas I believe 
^' nobody would chufe. 

*' I was arrefted at the fuit of Mrs. Read, 
" juft as I was going up flairs to bed, at Mr. 
•^ Bowyer's ; but taken in fo private a man- 
^^ ner, that I believe nobody at the White 

*^ Lioa 
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•• Lion is apprifed of it. Though I let the 
** officers knpw the ftrength (or rather weak- 
** nefs) of my pocket, yet they treated me 
** with the utmoft civility; and even when 
** they conduded me to confinement, it was 
" in fuch a manner, that I verily believe I 
" could have efcaped, which I would rather 
** be ruined than have done, notwithftanding 
•* the whole amount of my iinances wasf but 
♦^ three pence halfpenny. 

** In the firft place I muft infift, that yod 
♦^ will induftrioufly conceal this from Mrar 
♦* S ■ s, becaufe I would not have hci? 
*' good-nature fufFer that pain, which; 1 
•^ know, (he would be apt to feel on this oc- 
** cafion. 

*^ Next, I conjure you, dear Sir, by alt 
•* the ties of friendfhip, by no means to havii 
^* one uneafy thought on my account; but 
** to have the fame pleafantry of counte-^ 
** nance, and unruffled ferenity of. mind, 
" which (God be praifed!) I have in this, 
•* and have had in a much fever» cala- 
** mity. Furthermore, I charge you, if 

^* vou value my friendihip as truly as I do 

** yours, 



C€ 
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^ yours, not to utter, qr eyeu harl)0\u-, the 
^' leafl refentnxent againft. Mr$« j^oad. I be^ 
^* lieve £he has ruined me,, but. I freely for* 
give her ; and (though I will never more 
have a^y intimacy with her) 1 would, at a 
<^ due dlflance, lather do \i€r ana& of good, 
tha,n ill will. Laftly (pardon the expref^^ 
fion), I ^bfolutely command you not to of* 
fer ipe any pecuniary affiflance^ nor to at* 
tempt getting me. any froin ?iny pnt ei 
your friends. At another time, or on any 
^* other Qccalion, you may, dear fritnd, be 
^ well affured, I would rather write to you 
^ in the fubmiflive ftyle of a requeft, tian 

•* that of a peremptory command. 

T. • . ■ ■ ^ • • J '. 

* T 

** However,, that my truly valuable friend 
** .may not think I am too proud to afk a far 
*t.voUr, let me entreat you to let me hive 
i^.your boy to attend me for this day, ndt 
>'^ 9Hly for the fate of faving tm the ciipeBce 
A^ of port^ers, but for the delivery of fodie k^ 
t^: tifer^ to, pwpl^: whofe names I would ncK 
-^'havelqaown.to flxangersi - * 

m 
* ... % • • 

: . ." Thecivfl ^eatment I have thus far met 

^^c froj^^tkofp whpfc prifooer I am, -iQaJ^e* ma 

" thankful 
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« jJiftnkiftU tp th? AJwigJity, tb^t, though be 
« b^ tbP\^bt fit to yifi; me (on my birth-- 

« .jjigbf^ witb aflaiftlon, yet (fuch is hjs great 
" .goniijef? !) W aifli^ion is not without al-, 
<* levisfipg ^iycumftfnce^. I muianur not; 
*' but am all refigoation to the divine will. 
*' As to the world, I hope that I fliall be en- 
« dued by Heaven with that prefence of 
^ mind, that ferene dignity in misfortune, 
« that Gonftitutes the charadter of a true no- 
* hleman j a dignity far beyond that of co- 
^ ronets; a nobility arifmg from (he juft 
•* principles of philofophy, refined and exalt- 
** ed by thofe of chriftianity.'* 

He continued five days at the oflBcer^s, in 
l^opes that he fliould be able to procure bail, 
and avcnd the neceflity of gpipg to prifom 
T^e ^te in which he pafled his time, an4 
t]ic treatment which he received, are very 
juftly expreffed by him in 4 letter which he 
wrote to a friend : " Th? whole day," fays 
he, " has been employed in various peoples' 
♦' filling my head with their fooU£h chiweri- 
i^ cal fyllems, which has obliged Rie coolly 
♦* (as far as nature will admit) to dig^ft, and 
** acwmmcdate myfelf to, every different 

" perfon's 
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♦* perfon's way of thinking ; hurried from 
^ one wild fyftem to another, till it has quite 
^ niade a chao^ of my imagination^ - and 
•* thing done— 'promifed — diiappointfd; 
** dered to fend, every hour, froin one part 
" of the tpwn to the othCT/ * 

When his friends, wha had hitkeno ca- 
xeOed and applauded, found that to give hail 
and pay the debt was the fame, they all re- 
fufed to preferve him from a prifon at the 
cxpencc of eight pounds j and therefore, after 
having been for fome time at the officer's 
houfe, " at an immense expence," as he ob-- 
ferves in his letter, he was at length removed 
to Newgate. 

^ This expence he was enabled to fuppOrt liy 
the gcncrofity of Mr. Nafh at Bath, Vho^ 
upon receiving from him an account of 'his 
condition, immediately fent him five guiuQs^s, 
and promifed to promote his fubfcription at 

Bath with all his intereft 

• . ■-- • • . ^ - « ■ 

- By his removal to Newgate, he obtained 
at leaft a freedom from fufpenfe, and reft 
from the difturbing viciflitudes of hope and 
difappointment j he now foiind thal^ 'his 

friends 
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frieiids were only companions, who were 
willing to fhare his gaiety^ but hot to partake 
of his misfortunes ; and therefore lie no longfer 
expected ^ny aflHkrtce from them. 

It muft howcYcr be obfervedof pnfe gentle- 
man, that he offered to releafe him by paylpg 
the debt : but that Mr. Savage wtoiildiibt cdn- 
fent, I fuppofe becaufe he thought he' had be- 
fore been too burtlienfomW to *nim,-"' 









He was offered by .fome . of his friends, that 
a colleftioh Ihould be made f6r his^enTai*ge- 
ment ; but he " treated the prdpofal,** and 
declared, " he (hould again treat it, with dif- 
" dain. As to writing ariy mendicant letters, 

be . had, too high a fpirit, and determined 

only to write to fome minifters of ftate^ to 

■ • • --^ ' ' •' ^ . ■ . . > • '" 

•' try to regain h^s penfion." ^ ^ 

.•.',..■ • - . 

He continued to complain of thofe that had 

fent hirii into 'the country, andJbbjeAed tb 

them, that he had " loft the profits of hi* 

** play, which had been firiiflied three years j'* 

and in another letter declares his refolution to 

» , 4 

publifh a pamphlet, that the world might 
know how •^ he had been ufed/^ 

i This 
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This pafaphlet i^as ntvth \frrftfen ; iw hd 
5ti a v«7 flioit tiihe rec6veted Ms ilfiid tratt^ 
quilHty, atid ehcerfuHy ap{>!ittl himfetf to 
more inofFetlfive fttidies. fie indeed fteaiffitf 
declared, that he was promifed a yearly al- 
lowance oi fifty pounds, and never received 
half the fum j but he fcemed to refign hitnfetf 
to that as well as to other misfortunes, ana 
lofe the rememl>rance of it in his amufements 
and employments. 

The cheerfulnds with which he bore his 
confinemsent, appears from tjie following let- 
ter^ which he wrote, January the 3pth, to one 
of his friends in London : 

« 

* . 

" I now writ6 to you from ihy cbnuhe- 
** rhent in Newgate, where I haVc bfeen SVer 
•* fince Monday laft v^as* fe'ftfiight', ind 
^ where- 1 c/goy myfelf with much more 
** tfaflqUilUty than I have known for upwards 
** tof: a twelvemonth paft j having a room 
** entirely to ^lyfdf, and purfiiiag the amuf©* 
** ment of myjpoeVvcal ftudicsj uwaitqTupted^ 
^' and agreeable' to my min.d* I thank the 
" Almighty, I 4m now all' cplleiaed in my-* 
« iblf J and, though my perfon is in confine- 

, " ment, 
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< 

** intent^ my mlmi can wcpatiate on ample and 
^* ufeful fubjeSs with all the freedom imagin- 
** able. I am now more converfant with th^ 
^* Nine than ever ; and if, inftead of a New- 
^* gate-bird^ I may be allowed to be a bird of 
** the Mufes, I affure you Sit, 1 fing Very 
^ freely in my cage ; ibmetimes indeed ih 
** the plaintive notes of the nightingale ; but, 
*^ at others, in the cheerful ftrains of the 
*« lark." 

V 

» 

in another letter he obferves, that he 
ranges from one fubjeft to another, without 
confining himfelf to any particular taik ; and 
that he was employed one week upon one at- 
tempt, and the next upon another. 

* 

Surely the foi^titude of this man defCTvw, 
at leaft, to be mentioned with applaufe ; and, 
whatever faults may be imputed to him, the 
virtue of fuffering well cannot be denied him* 
The two powers which, in the opinion of 
Epiitetus, conftituted a wife man, are thofe 
of be^u-ing'^nd .forbearing, which cannot in- 
deed be afiirmed to have been equally pofleff- 
ed by Savage; and indeed the want of one ob- 
liged him very frequently to priiilife the other. 

t He 
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He vfzs treated by Mn Dagg^ the keeper 
.of the piiib%« with great btwianaty; was 
fupported by him at his own t^Ue wilbqut 
any certainty of recompence; had a room to 
bimf^lf^ to whi^h be jcould at any .time retire 
from all diflyrb^nM ; was allowed to ftand at 
th< door of the prifon^ and fametim^ taken 
Q|i( into the. iidde ; fo that he fiifieried fewet 
h^dihips io prifoD than lie had bee A accuf- 
tomed to undergo in the greateft part of his 
life. 

The keeper did not confine Ws befievolence 
.to a gentle execution of his oflnbe^ but made 
-fpme overtures^to the>creditor fer his releafe, 
though without effed, ; and continued, du-^ 
ring the whole time of his imprifonment, to 
,tr^ him with the utmoft tendernefs and ci* 
vilky* 

Virtue is undoubtedly mdl laudable in that 
ftate which makes it moft difficult ; and there- 
fore the humanity of a gaoler certainly de- 
ferves this public atteftation ; and the msttiy 
whofe heart has not been hardened by fuch 
an employment, may be juftly propofed as a 
pattern of benevolence. If an infcription was 

once 
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once engravfed ^ to the honeft toll-gatherer/* 
kfs honours ought not to be pitd " to tHe 
" tender gaoleh^* 

Mn Savage very frequently received vifiti, 
and femetimes preftMtits, from his accjuainfr- 
ances: but they did not amount to a fub- 
fiftence, for the greater part of which he was 
indebted to the generofify of this keeper ; but 
thefe favours, however they might endear to 
him the particular perfons from whom he 
received them, were very far from imprefT- 
ing Upon hig mind any advantageous ideas of 
the people of Briftol, and therefore he thought 
he could not rtrore properly emiploy himfelf in 
prifon, than in Writing a poem called " Lon- 
" don and Brillol delineated/* 

Wheft he had brought this poem to its 
prefent ftate, which, without confidering the 
chafm, is not perfed, he wrote to London 
an acdotmt of his defigh, and informed his 
friend, that he was determined to print it 
with his name; But enjoined him not to 
communicate his intention to his Briftol ac- 
quaintance. The gentleman, furprifed at his 
refolution, endeavoured to difTuade him from 

Vol. III. Z . publifliing 
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publifliing U, at kaft from prefixing his 
name ; and declared, that he could not re- 
concile the injundion of fecrecy with his refo- 
lution to own it at its firft appiearance. To 
this Mr. Savage returned an anfwer agreeable 
to his character in the following; terms : 

* 

4 

*' I received yours this morning ; and not 
** without a little furprife at the contents. 
*' To anfwer a queftion with a queftion, you 
*' afk me concerning London and Briftol, 
« Why will I add delineated? Why did Mr. 
** Woolafton add the fame word to his Re- 
" LiGioN OF Nature ? I fuppoie that it 
*' was his will and pleafure to add it in his 
" cafe ; and it is mine to do fo in my own. 
^ You are pleafed to tell me, that you un- 
derftand not why fecrecy is enjoined, and 
yet I intend to fet my name to it. My 
*' anfwer is — ^I have my private reafbns, 
" which I am not obliged to explain to any 

*• one. You doubt my friend Mr. S-: : 

*' would not approve of it — ^And what is it 
*' to me whether he dpes^ or not ? Do you 
" imagine that Mri S-^ — - is to di(3:ate to 
*^ me ? If any nian who calls himfelf mj 
^ friend fliould afllime fuch au air, I wouJ4 

*^ if urn 
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** fpurn at his friendfhip with contempt* 
" You fay, I feem to think fo by not letting 
*^ him know it — And fuppofe I do, what 
*' then ?' Perhaps 1 can give reafone for that^ 
** difapprobation, very foreign from what you 
** would imagine* You go on in faying, 
** Suppofe I fhould not put my name to it— 
** My anfwer is, that I will not fuppofe any 
** fuch thing, being determined to the con-. 
** trary : neither, Sir, would 1 have yoii fup- 
" pofe, that I applied to you for want of an-. 
" other prefs : nor would I have you ima-* 
" gine, that 1 owe Mr. S— — ^ obligations 
" which I do not." 

Such Was his imprudence, and fuch his oh- 
ftitiate adherence to his own refolutions, how-* 
ever abfurd. A prifoner ! fupported by cha-^ 
rity! and, whatever infults he might have 
received during the latter part of his ftay in 
Briftol, once carefled, efteemed, and prefent-* 
ed with a liberal coUedlion, he could forget 
on a fudden his danger and his obligations, 
to gratify the petulance of his wit, or the 
eagernefs of his refentment, and publilh a 
fatire, by which he might reafonably expedt 
that he flxould ' alienate thofe who then fup- 

Z 2 ported 
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ported him^ and provoke thofe whom;^ cqykf 
©cither refift nor efcape. 

This refolution, from the execntfoh of 
which it is probable that only^' his death 
could haVe hindered him, is fuffidetiC to 
fhew^ how muck he difregarde4 all cotift- 
derations that* oppo^ his prefeht paffions^ 
aoid how readily he hazarded all future ad- 
ijutntages for any immediate gratifications* 
Whatev^ was his predoiAjbant mdination, 
neither hope nor fear hindered him from 
complying with it; nor had oppofitioh any 
c^her eFed: than to faeightto his ardour^ smd 
irritate his vehemence. 

This performance was however laidafide^ 
while he was employed in foliciting affiftance 
from feyeral great perfons ; 2md one int^rrup- 
tibn fucceeding another, hindered hiii^frofio^^ 
fupplying the chafm, and perjiags fropa . x^ 
touching the other jSar53> which ,he can hardly 
be imagined to have finifllLed yi ^ hjs ; owii. 
opinion ; for it is very unequal^ Mxd £bme of 
the lines are rather infei;ted to rhyjneto 
others^ than to fupport or improve the fenfe % 
but the firft and kft partvS are. worked v^ 

with great fpirit and elegance. „ - 

9 "Hii 
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' His time was ^cnt in the prifon for the 
moft part in ftudy, or in receiving vifits j but 
fometime$ iv^ ^foended to tower amuiem^ntSi 
and diverted himfelf in ^ kit(ben tvitli the 
converfation of the criminals ; for it wa^ not 
jpkafing to him to be mtich without com- 
pany ; and though ht wad very capable of a' 
judicious choice, he was often coiit^nted 
with the firft that offered: for^ tWs he, Wi* 
fomctimes reproved by his friends, who found 
him furrounded with fidoes } but the r^roof 
was on that, as on other occafions, thrown 
away j he continued to gratify himfislf, and 
to fet very little value on the opinion of 
others. 

But here, as in every other fjzQiit of his 
life, h^ made ufe of fuch opportunities as 
occurred of benefiting thbfe who were more 
miferable than himfelf^ and wap always ready 
to perform any office of humanity to his fel- 
low-prifoners. 

He had now ccafed firom correfponding 
with any of his fubfcribers except one, who 
yet continued to remit him the twenty pounds 
a year which he had promifed him, and by 

Z J whoja 
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whom it was cxpedied that he would have 
been, in a very fliort time enlarged, becaufe 
he had directed the keeper to enquire after 
the ftate of his debts. 

However, he took care to enter his name 
according to the forms of the court, that the 
creditor might be obliged to make him fome 
allowance, if he was continued a pr^foner, 
and when on that occafion he appeared in the 
ball was treated with very unufual reipe€h 

But the refentmcnt of the city was after- 
wards raifcd by fome accounts that had be^n 
fpread of the ' fatire, and he was infornxed 
that fome of the merchants intended* to pay 
the allowance which the law required, and to 
Retain him a prifoner at their owq expence* 
This he treated a^ an empty menaces apd 
perhaps might havq haftened the publication, 
6n\y to fhdw how much be was fuperior to 
their infults, had not all his fchemes been 
fuddenly deftroyed. 

When he had been fix months in prifon, 
he received from one of his friends*, in 

• Mr, Pope, ^ 

. whoie 
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V^hofe kindnefs he had the greateft confidence, 
'and on whofe affiftance he chiefly depended, 
a letter, that contained a charge of very atro- 
cious ingratitude, drawn up in fuch ternis as 
fudden refentment did:ated. Henley, in one 
of his advertifements, had mentioned Pepes^ 
treattmnt of Savage. Th^s was fupppfed by 
Pope to be the confequence of a complaint 
made by Savage to Henley, and was there- 
fore mentioned by him with much refentment* 
Mr, Savage returned a very foletnn protefta- 
tion of his innocence, but however appeared 
much difturbed at the accufation. Some days 
afterwards he was feized with a pain in his 
back and fide, which, as it was not violent, 
was not fufpefted to be dangerous ; but grow-^ 
ing daily more languid and dejeded, on the; 
25th of July he confined himfelf to his room, 
and a fever feized his fpirits. The fymptoms 
grew every day more formidable, but his con- 
dition did not enable him to procure any af- 
fiftance. The laft time that the keeper faw 
him was on July the 31ft, 1743 ; when Sal- 
vage, feeing him at his bed-fide, faid, with an 
uncommon eameftnefs, ^' I have fomethihg to 
** fay to you. Sir ;'* but, after a paufe, moved 
his hand in a melancholy manner j and, find- 

Z 4 ing 
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ing him£clf . uaaUe to reeoltp^ ^at Ihs i«»9 
^?^^ ^ cQounumP^tet f^ud, ^' "I^ gone V* 
The kee|>eF icon after, left hin^ jsi^tbe m^ 
morniDg he j^ied. He waa huri^d in ^^ 
cbuTfVywd QfiStkPeter, ^tAe ex|>e«c^of ti* 
J|R^P^r« .. * -'--^ 

• ,-;>.* ^ • 

Such were the lite and death of lUchat^ 

Savage, a man equally dift|nguifhed by hif 

virtues and vices j and at once remarkabje for 

his weaknefles and abilities. 

He was of a middle ftature, of a thin habit 
of body, a lon^ vifage,coarie; features, atid 
melancholy afpe<S ; of a grave and manly de- 
portment, a folemn dignity of mien ; but 
which, upon a nearer acquaintance, foftened 
iftto an engaging eafinefs of manners. His 
walk was flow, and his voice tremulous and, 
mburnful. He was eafily excited to fmUes, 
but very feldom provoked to laughter, 

r His mind was in aor unconBimon degree vln 
gofoua ^cid ^^iv^. His- judgment was accu?? 
i?ai^e, ^s ^pprebenfion quick, and his tad 
ippry fo tenacious^ th^t he y^^. frequently 
obfi^rved to know what he h^ learned fro» 
Others in a ihort time, betteif %h»% tfeo^ by 

whora 
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mh&m lie w«$ infottneij ; *n4 <H3«»14 fteqiieat- 
jy fccoUefil.iqcideiite, with mU their cdiD^aaf^ 
mn of sisiMliqftiiiwes, vtU^ few Wip^ld havt 
re^dfii ftt tb^ pvefeot tijiifi, -but iifl^h ^e 
4iiisfee«£i pf bis ipp^nftoii |ix^«0^ upon 
Um' He h«4 the p«<:vli«r felklty. tbat:!^ 
ii^^«Btioa wviaf <yhrie4 h«a ; h« wjis pr«<^ot 

t6 eyer^ ol^je©, ai3i4 Tegar4firf <pf th« moft 
ttifling Q€c^rr^ic9S. He had the «Ft of eC- 
capiiig &Qin h|s Own i-QfleifliQns, ^4 accom- 
HiOdating hifBfeU" to «very fiew fqcpe. 

To this quality is to be imputed the extent 
9f his knowledge, compared with the fmall 
tipie whigh he fpent in vifible endeavours tti 
acquire it. He mingled in curfory conver-r 
fation with the fame fleadinefs of attention as 
others apply to a ledure ; and, amidil the ap« 
pearance of thoughtlefs gaiety, loft no new 
Jdea that wa$ ft^rted, nor any hint that could 
he iipproved. He had therefore made ia 
(QfiecrhQufes the fajme proficiency as other* ia 
their clqfets; and it is remarkable, that th^^ 
writings of a map. of little education and little ^ 
reading have an air of learning fcarcely to be 
fpuod in any other performances, but which 
perhaps as often obfcures as embellifhes thenu 

His 
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His judgement was eminently e»i£t both 
with regard to writingSt and to saeti. The 
knowledge of lift was ind^ his chief at* 
tainment ; aiid it is not without fome fatif- 
£^ibn, that I can prOdytee the fiif&age of 
Savage in favour of human nature,' of wbid^ 
he niever aj^aored to entertain fuch odious 
ideas as feme, who perhaps haid neither his 
judgement nor experience, have ptiblifhed, 
either in oftentatioti of their fagacity, vindi- 
cation of their crimes, or gratification of their 
malice. 

His method of life particularly qualified him 
for converfation, of which he knew how to 
praftift all the graces* He was .never vehe- 
ment or loud, but at once modeft and eafy, 
open and refpedful ; his language was viva- 
cious and elegant, and equally happy upon 
grave or humourous fubjefts. He was generally 
cenfured for not knowing when to retire ; but 
that was not the defeat of his judgement, but 
of his fortune; when he left his company, 
he was frequently to fpend the remaining 
part of the night in the ftreet, or at leaft 
was abandoned to gloomy rcfledions, which 

it 
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it IS not ftraiige that he delayed as loog as he 
could; and fometimes forgot that he gave 
others pain to avoid it himfelf. 

It cannot be faid, thW he madfe ufe of liisr 
abilities for the diredi^n of his own cotrf«£fe : 
an irregular and diffipated manner of' life had 
made him the Bave of evfery paffioA that 
ha^ened to be excited by the prefence of itir 
objeft, and that fiavery to his paflions reci- 
procally produced a life irregular and diffi- 
pated. He was not mafter of his own mo- 
tions, nor could promife any thing for the 
next day. 

With regard to his oeconomy, nothing caa 
be added t© the relation of his life. He ap- 
peared to think himfelf born to be fupported 
by others, and difpenfed from all neceffity of 
providing for himfelf; he therefore never 
profecuted any fcheme of advantage, nor 
endeavoured even to fecure the profits which 
his writings might have afforded him. His 
temper was, in confequence of the dominion of 
his paflions, uncertain and capricious ; he was 
cafily engaged, and eafily difgufted ; but he is 

accufed 
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accuied o£^ retaining his hatred tnore tena- 
dottfly than Ms benevdlence. ' 



« V t 



He was compaiEontte both by nature and 
fnnaph^ and always r4»rff' to pet&rnn offices 
9f humaiuty} b«t wh4ti h^^ was provdked 
(wd very fmall offences ^^^re fttffictent to 
proToke him), he wotiW fxrolbcufc his revenge 
with the utmoft acrimony till his paffion^^ 
iubfided. 

Hia frif^odfiiip was therefore of little value ; 
for though he was zealous in the fupport or 
vindication of thofe whom he loved, yet it 
was always dangerous to truft him, becauic 
he confidered himfelf as difcharged by fhe 
6rft quarrel from all ties of honow » grati- 
tude ; and would betray thofe ^rets whic^ 
in the warmth of confidence, bad bee^ If^ 
parted to him. This practice drew* i^otk 
him an univerfal jaccufation of ingratitude : 
nor c»n it be denied ^at be was very ready 
10 fet himfelf fr«e from the load of an oWi- 
gati^Hi ; foe bel could not ^ beat to conceive 
iimfiglf in a ftate of dcpendeft<:e, hia pride 
being equally powerful with his other paf« 
fions^ and appearing in the form of infolence 

at 
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at one thpet and of raaity at another. Var 
nity^ the mod innocent fpecies. of. pride, wa$ 
moil frequently predominant : He could not 
eafily leave off, when he had once begun 'to 
mention himfelf or his works; iior ever read: 
his verfes without . ftealing hh eyes from the 
page, to difcover, in the faces of his audience, 
how they were a^feil^ with any favourite 
paflage. 

A kinder name than that of vanity ought 
to be given to the delicacy with which he Waa 
always careful to feparate his own merit from 
every, other man's, and to rejedt that praife to 
which he had no claim. He did not forget, 
in mentioning his peribrmances, to mark 
every line that had been fuggefted or amemU 
ed ; * and was fo accurate, as to re^ate that he 
owed three words in The Wanderer to the ad- 
vice 9f his friends* 

His veracity was queftioned, but with littld 
teafiHi ; his accounts, though not indeed 
always the fame, were genefally confiftent; 
Whco he loved any man^ he fuppreffed all 
his faults ; and, when he had been o^nded 
by him, cpncealed all his virtues', but hid- 

characters 
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charaders were generally triie, fo far as he 
proceeded; though it cannot be denied, that 
his partiality might have fometitnfcs the efieft 
offallehood. 

In cafes Indifferent, he was zealous for vir- 
tue, truth, andjuftice : he knew very well the 
neceflity of goodnefs to the prelTent and future 
happinefs of mankind ; nor is there perhaps 
any writer, who has lefs endeavoured to pleafe 
• by fiattering the appetites, or perverting the 
judgement. 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceafes 
to influence mankind in any other character, 
if one piece which he had refolved to fupprefs 
be excepted, he has very little to fqar from 
the ftrifikeft moral or religious cenfure. And 
though he may not be altogether fecure againft 
Ithe objections of the critic, it muft however 
be acknowledged, that his works are the pro- 
dudions of a genius truly poetical ; and, 
what many writers who have been more la- 
viihly applauded cannot boaft, that they hav^ 
an original air, which has no refemblance of 
any foregoing work, that the verfification 
and fentiments have a caft peculiar to them- 

felvea^ 
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feives, which no man can imitate with fuc* 
cefs, becaufe what was witure in Savage, 
wonldin anotljer beafFedation. It muft be 
confeiTed, that his defcriptions are ftriking, 
his images animated, his fidions juftly ima-- 
gined, and hisf allegories artfully purfued; 
that his didtion is elevated, though fometimes 
forced, and his numbers fonorous and majef- 
tic, though frequently fluggifh and encum- 
bered. Of his ftyle, the general fault is harfh- 
nefs, and its general excellence is dignity ; of 
his fentiments, the prevailing beauty is fubli- 
mity, and uniformity the prevailing defeft. 

For his life, or for his writings, none, who 
candidly confider his fortune, will think an 
apology either neceflary or difficult. If he 
was not always fufficiently inftruded in his 
fubjeft, his knowledge was at leaft greater 
than could have been attained by others in 
the fame ftate, . If his works were fometimes 
unfiniflied, accuracy cannot reafonably be ex- 
aiSted from a man oppreiTed with want, w^hich 
he has no hope of relieving but by a fpeedy 
publication. The infblence and refentment of 
which he is accufed were not eafily to be 
avoided by a great mind, irritated by perpe- 
tual 
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tual haidihipdy and doflftfii<i«d tiouriy t6 te^ 
tarn the fpumft of cofiCetfipt, aftd Hpit& the 
infdettce df profperity } ^nd ifiEdk^f tK^ iW^ly 
really' be pardoned in him, to whoitt life ^ 
folded no other comforts thaofi baitMl poafeid^ 
and iht confcioofiiefs of defertihg tli^m* 

Thofe are no proper judges of hu^ condudL, 
who have flumbered away their time oa the 
down of plenty; nor will any wife man 
prefume to fay, " Had I been in Savage's 
** condition, I fhould have lived or written 
** better than Savage." 

This relation will not be wholly without its 
ufe, if thofe, who languifh under any part of 
his fufferings, ihall be enabled to fortify their 
patience, by refleding that they feel only 
thofe afflidions from which t"he abilities o£ 
Savage did not exempt him ; or thofe, who, 
in confidence of fuperior capacities or attain- 
ments, diiregard the common maxims of life, 
Ihall be reminded,^ that nothing will fupply 
the want of prudence ; and th^t negligence 
and irregularity, long continued, will make 
knowledge ufeleis, wit ridiculous, and genius 
contemptible. 

SWIFT. 
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A N Account of Dr. Swift has been already 
•^^ coUedted, with great diligence and acute- 
nefs, by Dr. Hawkefworth, according to a 
fcheme which I laid before him in the inti-' 
macy of our. friendftiip. I cannot therefore 
be expe<3:ed to fay nxuch of a life, concerning 
which I had long fince communicated my 
thoughts to a man capable of dignifying his 
narration with fo much elegance of language 
and force of fentiment. 

JONATHAN SWIFT was, according 
to an account faid to be written by himfelf, 
the ion of Jonathan Swift, an attorney, and 
was born at Dublin on St. Andrew's day, 
1667: according to his own report^ as deli- 
vered by Pope to Spence, he was born at 
^ ^ * Vol* IIL A a Leicefter, 
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Leicefter, the fon of a clergyman, who was 
minifter of a parifh in Herefordfhire *. Dur- 
ing his lifip the place of 1^9 Mftll wae unde- 
termineA He was contented to be called an 
Irilhman by the Irifli ; but would occafionally 
call himfelf an Engliihman. The queftion 
may, without much regret, b? left in the ob-» 
fcurity in which he delighted to involve it. 

Whatever w^s his birth, his education \yas 
Irifb. He was fent at the age of fi^ to the 
fchool at Jiilkenny, and in his filteenth j^^ 
{i6Sz) was admitted m\Q the Umverfit^ of 

In his academical ftudies he was either not 
diligent or not happy. It muft difappoiat 

every reader's e^pe^atioa, tjiat^ when at the 

ufual time he claimed the B^chelorihip of 
Arts, he was found by the examiners too 
cpnfpicupufly deficient for r^ular ^d^iHon, 
smd pbtaii^ed his degree at laft Ifyj^e^iaJ fa* 
your ; ^ term ufed in that ijwverfity tq diP^Pt* 
want of merit. 

• Sj^nce's Anecdote«i toLII. ^^^73. 

Of 
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Of this dlfgrace it may be eafily fuppofed 
that he was much afhamed^ and fhame had it^ 
proper tffe&, in producing reformation. He re- 
folved from that time to ftudy €ight hours 
a^day, and continued his induftry for feven 
years, with what improvement is fufBciently 
known. Tliis part of his ftory well deferves 
to be remembered ; it may afford ufeful ad- 
monition and powerful encouragement to 
men, whofe abilities have been made for a 
time ufekfs by their paffions or pleafures, 
and who^ having loft one part of life in idle- 
nefsj are tempted to throw away the remainder 
in deipain 

la this courfe of dally application he conti- 
nued thfec years longer at Dublin ; and in 
this time, if the obfervation and memory of 
an old companion may be trufted, he drew 
the firft iketch of his Tak of a Tub. 

When he was about one*and-twenty 
(1688), being by the death of Godwin Swift 
his uncle, who had fupported him, left with- 
out Jubfiftence, he went to confult his mother, 
who then lived at Leicefter, about the future 
courfe of his life, and by her direftion folicit- 
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cd the advice and patronage of Sir Williatm 
Temple, who had married one of Mrs. 
Swift^s relations, and whofe father Sir John 
Temple, Mafter of the Rolls in Ireland, had 
lived in great familiarity of friendihip with 
Godwin Swift, by whom Jonathaa had been 
to that time maintained. 

Temple received with iufficient kindnefs^ 
the nephew of his father's friend*, with whom 
he was, when they converted together,, fo 
much pleafed, that he detained him two years 
in his houfe. Here he became know» to 
Kin^ William, who fometimes vifited Tem- 
ple when he was difabled by the gout, aud^ 
being attended by Swift in the garden, fliew- 
ed htm how to ci^t afparagus in, the Dutch 
way.. 

« 
King William's, notions were all military j 
and he exprefled his kindnefs to Swift by of- 
fering to make him a captain of horfe* 



When Temple removed to Moor-park, he 
took Swift with him ; and when he was con- 
fulted by the Earl of Portland about the ex- 
pedience of complying with a bill then de*- 

pendiiig 
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pending for making parliaments triennial, 
againft which King William was ftrongly pre- 
judiced, after having in vain tried to fliew 
the Earl that the propofal involved nothing 
dangerous to royal power, he fent 3wift for 
the fame purpofe to the King. Swift, who 
probably was proud of his employment, and 
went with all the confidence of a young man^ 
found his arguments, and his art of difplay- 
ing them, made totally iocfSbdtual by the pre- 
determination of the King ; and uifed to men- 
tion thi^ difappointment as his firft antidote 
againft vanity. 

Before he left Ireland he ^ontrafled a dif* 
■order, as he thought, by eating too much 
fruit. The original of diieafes is commonly 
obfcture. Almoft every boy eats as much 
fruit as he can get, without any great incon- 
venience. The difeafe of Swift was giddinefe 
with deafnef^, which attacked him from timeto 
time, began very early, purfued him ffirough 
life, and at laft fent him to the grave, depriv- 
ed of reafoo. 

Being much oppreffed at Moor-park by 
this grievous ihalady, he was advifed to try 

A a 3 hiis 
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his native air, and went tq Ireland; "but, 
finding no benefit, returned to Sir William, 
at whoie houfe he continued his ftudies, and 
is known to have read, among other books, 
Cyprian and Ircnaus* He thought exerciie 
of great necefBty, and ufed to run half ^ 
mile up and down a hill every ^wp hours. 

It is eafy to imagine that the mode in which 
his firft degree was conferred left him nq 
great fondnefs for the Uniyerlity of Dublin, 
and therefore he refolved to become a Mafter 
of Arts at Oxford. In the teilimonial which 
Jie produced, the words of dilgrace were 
omitted, and he took his Mafter's degree 
(July 5, 1692) with fuch reception and rer 

gard as fully contented him. 

■ 

While he lived with Tpmple^ he ufed to 
pay his mother at Leicefter an yearly vifit. 
He travelled on foot, unlefs fome violence of 
weather drove him into a waggon, and at 
night he would go to a penny lodging, where 
he purchafed clean fheets for fixpence. This 
practice Lord Orrery imputes to his innate love 
of groflnefs and vulgarity : fome may . afcribe 
it to his defire of furveying human life through 

' ^' all 
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all itt varieties j^ and othersy p^rhdp* with 
^ttal pTOhahilitjf to a paiBcm which feeaafe 
to RAve.b€€tt deep &iiQd iirhis hearty thdlovt 
of 2b Shilling* 

, Injtiani be bcgaii to thiftk that his attend^ 
an6e at Moot-park dcferved foihe other re*' 
cortipente than the pleafifre^ howevtr mm-^ 
gled with irliprov€:melit, cf Teihple's tonVer* 
fation; and gi'ew fo impitierit/ that (i 694) 
he went away in difcontent. 

'femple, cotijfci(ni6 of harming giyen feafeft 
for complaint, is faid to have made hittk Ite-^- 
piify Mdler d£ tfee Rolfe in Irdafid ; Whfcft, 
accdfdittg t6 his kinfmaft's account, was aft 
office which he knew him not aMe tb tfif- 
ctiarge. Swift therefore f efofv^d t6 ctit&t 
into the Churchy in which he had at firft n6 
higher hopes than of the chaplairifhip to the 
Fa(fkory at Lifbon ; biif bdng recbrrimended 
to Lord Capel, he obtained the prehend of 
Kilroot in Corinor^ of about a birndre^ poundsi 
a year. 

But the infirmities of Temple made a comr 
panion hke Swift fo neceflaryy tfiat he ifnvit- 
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ed him back, with a promife to procure him 
Knglifh preferment, in exchange for the pre- 
bend which he defired him to refign. With 
this requeft Swift complied, having perhaps 
equally repented their feparation, and they 
lived on together with mutual iatisfec- 
tion ; and, in the four years that paiTed be- 
tween his return and Temple's death, it is 
probable that he wrote the Tale of a Tub and 
the Battle of the Books. 

Swift began early to think, or to hope, 
that he was a poet, and wrote Pindarick Odes 
to Temple, to the King, and to the Athe- 
nian Society, a knot of obfcure men, who 
publifhed a periodical pamphlet of anfwers to 
queftions, fent, or fuppofed to be fent, by 
Letters. I have been told that Dryden, hav- 
ing perufed thefe verfes, faid, " Coufin Swift, 
*' you will never be a poet ;" and that this 
denunciation was the motive of Swift's per- 
petual malevolence to Dryden. 

In 1699 Temple died, and left a legacy 
with his manufcripts to Swift, for whom he 
had obtained, from King William, a promife 
of the firft prebend that fhould be vacant at 
Weftminfter or Canterbury. 

That 
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That this proniife might not be forgottea. 
Swift dedicated to the King the pofthumous 
works with which he was intrufted ; but neir 
thcr the dedication, nor tendernefs for the 
man whom he once had treated with confi- 
dence and fondnefs, revived in King William 
the remembrance of his promife. Swift 
awhile attended the Comt j but foon found 
his felicitations hopelefs. 

He was then invited by the Earl of Berk- 
ley to accompany him into Ireland, as his 
private fecretary ; but after having done the 
hufinefs till their arrival at Dublin, he then 
found that one Bujb had perfuaded the Earl 
that a Clergyman was not a proper fecretary, 
and had obtained the office for himfelf. In 
a man like Swift, fuch circumvention and in- 
conftancy muft have excited violent indig- 
nation. 

♦ 

But he had yet more to fufFen Lord Berkeley 
had the difpofal of the deanery of Derry, and 
Swift expeded to obtain it ; but by the fecreta- 
ry's influence, fuppofed to have been fecuredby 
a bribe, it was bellowed on fomebody elfe ; and 
Swift was difmiflfed with the livings of Laracor 

and 
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und Ratbhggin in the diocefe of Metth, 
which together did tiot equal half the takd 
of the de^iwjy^ 

At Laracot he tdcteafed the pirochia) dutj 
by reading prayers on Wednefdays and Fr)^ 
days^ and performed all the ^ice^ of bis 
profeffion ^ith great da:ency and exadflefs^ 

Soon after his fettlement at Laracor, he 
invited to Ireland the unfortunate Stellsl, a 

ft 

young woman whofe nattie' was Johnfon, thfc 
daughter of the fteward of Sir William Tern* 
pie, who, in confideraticm of htt fatherV 
virtues, left her a thoiifand |)6Uiidsv With 
her came Mrs. Dingley, wh^fe whole fortune 
was twenty-feven pounds a year for her life, 
with thefc Ladies he paffed his hcnirs of td- 
taxation, and to them he Opeiied his bofottf ; 
but they never refided in the fame hou&^ nor 
did he fee either without a witneis. They 
lived at the Parlbnage, wheii Svvift was 
away ; and when he returned, removed to a 
lodging. Or to the houie of ai neighbouritfg 
plergyman* 



Bwift was not one of thofe minds which 
amaze the world with early pregnancy: lu$ 
firft work, except his few poetical Eflays^ 
was the Dijfentiom in Athens and Rome^ pub-^ 
Ufhed ( 1 70 1 ) in his thirty-fourth year. After * 
its appearance, paying a vifit to fome bifhop^ 
he heard mcntjion made of the new pamphlet 
that Burnet had written, replete with political 
knowledge. When he feemed to doubt Byr- 
tiet's right to the work, he was tol4 by the 
Bifhop, that he was a young man ; and, ftill 
perfifting to doubt, that he was a very pofitive 
young man * 

Three years afterward ( 1 704) was publifh- 
ed The Tale of a Tub : of this book ' charity 
may be perfuaded to think that it might be 
written by a man of a peculiar character, 
without ill intention; but it is certainly of 
dangerous example. That Swift was its au*- 
thor, though it be univeriaHy believed, was 
never owned by himfelf, nor very well prov- 
ed by any evidence; but no other claimant 
can be produced, and he did not deny it 
when Archbifhop Sharpe and the Ducbefs of 
Somerfet, by fhewing it to the Queen, de- 
barred him from a bifhoprick, 

When 
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When thii wild work firft raiied the atten- 
tion of the publick^ Sachevcrell, meeting 
Smalridge, tried to flatter him, by Teeming 
to think him the author ; but Smafridge an- 
fwered with indignation, " Not all that you 
^ and I have in the world, nor all that ever 
^ we fliall have, Ihould hire me to write the 
•* Tale of a Tub:' 

The .digreffions relating to Wotton and 
Bentley muft be confcfled to difcover want of 
knowledge, or want of integrity ; he did 
not underftand the two controverfies, or he 
willingly mifreprcfented them. But Wit csLa 
ftand its ground againft Truth only a little 
while. The honours due to learning have 
jbeen juftly diflxibuted by the decifion of 
pofterity. . 

The Battle of the Books is (6 like the Com-* 
hat des Livres^ which the fame queftion con- 
cerning the Ancients and Moderns had pro- 
duced in France, that the improbability of 
fuch a coincidence of thoughts without com- 
munication is not, in my opinion, balanced 
by the anonymous proteftation prefixed, in 
which all knowledge of the French book is 

peremptorily difowned. 

For 
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For fome time after Swift was probably 
employed in folitary ftudy, gaining the quali- 
lications requifite for future eminence. How 
often he vifited England^ and with what dili- 
gence he attended his parlfhes, I know not* 
It was not till about four years afterwards 
that he became a profefled author, and then 
one year (1708) produced ^he Sentiments of 
a Church'^f-England Man; the ridicule of 
Aftrology, under the name of Blckerflqj^i 
tlie Argttmtnt agalnjl abolifhing Chrifimnitj ; 
and the defence of the Sacramental Tefi. 

The Sentiments of a Cburcb-of-England 
Man is written with great coolnefs, mode-* 
ration, eafe, and perfpicuity* The Argu^ 
ment againji aholijbing Chriftianity is a very 
happy and judicious irony. One paflage in 
it deferves to be fele^Sed. 
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If Chriftianity were once aboliflied, how 
could the free-thinkers, the ftrong reafon- 
** ers, and the men of profound learning, be 
able to find another fubjeft fo calculated, 
in all points, whereon to difplay their abi- 
^ lities ? What wonderful prodiidtions of wit 
** ihbuld we be deprived of from thofe, whofc 

§ ^* genius^ 
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^^ g^niuSy by continiul pradice, hath hecii 
** wholly turned upon raillery and inved^ves 
" againft religion, and would therefore never 
" be able to fcine, or diftinguifh themfelves, 
" upon any other fubjed? We are daily 
*^ eomplaining of the great degline of wit 
^^ among us, and would take away the great- 
*' eft, perhaps the only, topick we have left* 
*^ Who would ever have fufpedcd Afgill for 
^' a wit, or Toland for a philofopher, if the 
*' inexhauftible flock of Chriftianity had not 
** been at hand to provide them with mate-* 
** rials ? What other fubjed, through all art 
" or nature, could have produced Tindal for 
" a profound author, or furnifhed him with 
" readers ? It is the wife choice of the fub- 
^' jed that alone adorns and diftinguiihes the 
^' writer. For had an hundred fuch pens ai 
" thefe been employed on the fide of reli^ 
*' gion, they would have immediately funk 
^* into fxlence and oblivion." 

The reafonablenefs of a Te^ is not hard to 
be proved ; but perhaps it muft be allowed 
that the proper teft has not been chofen. 

The attention paid to the papers pubRflied 

under the name of Bickerjlqff^ induced Steele, 

when 
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if^hc;n he J)rojeftQd the Tatier^ to aflumc an 
appellation which had already gained pofief^ 
fion of the reader's notice. 

In the year following he wrote ji Project fir 
ipe Advancement of Religion^ addreffed to I^ady 
Berkeley \ by whofe kindnefs it is not unlikely 
that be was advanced to his benefices. To 
thi$ pro j eft, which is formed with great pui<» 
rity of intention^ and difplayed with fpriteK- 
nefs and elegance, it can only be objefted^ 
that, like many projeds, it is, if not gene- 
rally tmpri^fticable, yet evidently hppelefa, as 
it fupppfe* more :^eal, cpncord, and perfeve- 
ranee, than a vi^w of mankind gives reafoa 
fpr expeftii^g. 

He wrote likewife this year a Vindication of 
Bicktrjiaff; and an explanation of an Ancient 
Prophecy^ part written after the fafts, and the 
reft never completed, but well planned to ex- 
cite amazement. 

Soon after began the bufy and important 
part of Swift's life. He was employed ( 1 7 1 o) 
by the primate of Ireland to folicit the Queen 
ibr St remif&on of the Flrft Fruits and Twen-^ 
tieth parts, to the IriCK Clergy. With this 
- I purpofe 
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purpofe he had recourfe to Mr. Hariey, ta 
whom he was mentioned as a man negleded 
and oppreiTed by the laft miniftry, becaufe he 
had refufed to co-operate with feme of their 
fchemes. What he had refufed, has never 
been told; what he had fuffercd was, I 
fuppofe, the exclufion from a bifhoprick by 
the remonftrances of Sharpe, whom he de- 
fcribes as the barmlefs tool of others bate^ and 
whom he reprefents as zhsxvtdir^s fuing for 

m 

pardon* ' 

Harley's defigns and fituation were fuch as 
made him glad of an auxiliary fo well quali- 
fied for his fervice ; he therefore foon admit- 
ted him to familiarity, whether ever to con- 
fidence fome have made a doubt; but it 
would have been diflScult to excite his zeal 
without perfuading him that he was trufted, 
?tnd not very eafy to delude him by falfe per- 
fuafions* 

He was certainly admitted to thofe meet- 
ings in which the firft hints and original plan 
of a6ion are fuppofed to have been formed ; 
and was one of the fixteen Minifters, or 
agents of the Miniftry, who nxet weekly at 

each 
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^adi other's hpufes, and were, united Uy the 
name of i5r<3<)&ifr. ' .. . 
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jBeiilg not immediately cpnfidered as an 
obdurate Tory, he cpnVerfed indifcriminately 
\vith all the wits, and^ Was yet the friend of 
Steele ; who, in the 'fatler^ which began in. 
iyio, confefles the advantages of his con- 
verfation, and mentions fomething contribut- 
ed by him to his papen But he was now 
Immerging into political controveiCy ; fcf 
the fame year . produced , the Examiner; of 
which- Swift wrote thirty-three papers. In 
argument he may he allowed to have the ad- 
Vantage ; for where a wide fyftem of qon- 
4]LiQ, and the whoje of a; publicjc charaSer^ 
is laid open to enq.uiry, Ae accufer 'havings- 
the.choicp of fads, muft he very un&ilful if 
he does no.t prevail ; but with regard to wit,* 
1 am afraid nonie of Swift's papers will be 
found ecj^ual to tlipfe by which Addifqn op^- 
ippfed.him. - / , r 

Early in the next year he puWifhed a Pro^ 

pofal for correBing^ improving^ and af certain- 

ing the Englijh 7'ongiie^ in a Letter to the 

Earl • of Oxford ; written without much 

Vol. IIL B b know- 
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knowledge of the general nature ^ language, 
and without any accurate enquiry into the 
hiftory of other tongues* The certainty and 
liability which, contrary to all experience, he 
thinks attainable, he propofes to fecure by 
inftituting an academy ; the decrees of which 
every man would have been willing, and 
many would have been proud to difobey^ 
and which, being renewed by fucceffive elec- 
tions, would in a fhort time have differed 
from itfelf. 

He wrote the fame year a Letter to the Oc-^ 
toher Clubj a number of Tory Gentlemen 
fent from the country to Parliament, who 
formed themfelves into a club, to the number 
^ of about a hundred, and met to anihiate the 
zeal and raife the expedations of eacK other. 
They thought, with great reafon, that the 
Minifters were lofing opportunities ; that fuA- 
ficient ufe was not made of the ardour of the 
nation ; they called loudly pyx more changes, 
and ftronger efforts ; and demanded the pu- 
nifhmeht of part, and the difmillion of the 
reft, of thofe whom they confidered as pub^ 
Uck robbers* 
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Their eagernefs was not gratified by the 
Queen, or by Harley. The Queen was pro- 
bably flow becaufe fhe was afraid, and Har- 
ley was flow becaufe he was doubtful; he 
was a tory only by necefiity, or for conve- 
nience ; and when he had power in his hands, 
had no fettled purpofe for which he fliould 
employ it ; forced to gratify to a certain de- 
gree the Tories who fupported him, but un- 
willing to make his reconcilement to the 
Whigs utterly defperate, he correfponded at; 
once with the two expedants of the Crpwn, 
and kept, as ha$ been obferved, the fucceflion 
undetermined. . Not knowing what to dp, he 
did nothing ; and with the fate of a double- 
dealer^ at lafl: he loft his power, but kept his 
enemies. 

Swift feems to have concurred in opinion 
with the O&ober Club ; but it was not in his 
power to quicken the tardinefs of Harley, 
whom he ftimulated as much as he could, but 
with little efFed. He that knows not whi*- 
* ther to go, is in no hafte to move. Harley, 
who was perhaps riot quick by nature, became 
yet more flow by irrefolution ; and was con- 
tent to hear that dilatorinefs lamented as na- 

B b j2 tural, 
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tural, which be applauded iA hhnfekf as i[!0^ 
litidk. ' . . ; ' . 

/ .... 

Without the Tories, ho\;revery nething: 
could be ddne'; and as they were not to be 
gratified, they muft be appeafed*; and thc^ 
conduifl of the Mihiftery if it couW liot be 
Tindicated, wa^ to' be plaufiWy excufed. :^* * 

Swift now attained the zenith of his politic 
cal importance : he publiflied {171 2) theCb/i- 
duSf of the jiUies^ ten days' before the Par- 
lianuent aflembled. The purpoife was toper-- 
fiiade the nation to a peace V and never had^ 
any writer more fuccefs. The people, wha 
h&d been amufed with bonfires and- triumphal' 
proceffions, and looked with idolatry on the- 
Genenil and his friends, who, as they thought 
had made England the arbitrefs of nations^ 
were confounded between fhame and rage„ 
wTien they found that miries had been exhaiijl^ 
cd^ a?id millions dejlroyed^ to fecure the Dutch 
or aggrandize the emperor, without any ad- 
vantage to ourfelves ; that we had been brib- 
• • • ' 

ing our neighbours to fight their own quar- 

rel ; and that aniongft.cur enemies we might 

numbsr our allies. 

That 
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- That is now no lotiger doabted, of. which 
the natron was then* firft informed, that tht 
war ^was umfteceflarily protracted to fill the 
pbckets of Marlbororigh ; and that it woiild 
feave been continued Without end- if life 
could Tiave- continued his anhual plundef. 
But Swift, I fuppofe, did not yet know what 
he has lince written, that a commiffion was 
drawh which would have appointed him Ge- 
neral for life, had it not become ineffetSual by 
the refolution cif Lord Cowper, who refufed 
the feaL 

Whatever is teceived^ fay the fchools, is re^ 
teived in proportion to the recipient* The power 
of a political treatife depends much upon the 
difpofition of the people j the nation was 
then combuftible, and a fpark fet it on fire* 
It is boafted, that between November and Ja- 
huary eleven thoufand were fold ; a great 
number at that time, when we were not yet 
a nation of readers. To its propagation cer- 
tainly no* agency of power or influence was 
wanting. It furniflied arguments for conver- 
f^^ion, fpeeches for debate, and materials for 
mrliamentary refolutions. 

B b 3 Yet, 
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Yet, ftirdy, whoever furveys this wonder-^ 
working pamphlet . with cool peniialy witt 
confe& that its efficacy wa5 fiq>plted by the 
paffions of its readers.; that it operates by the 
inere weight of fa£^ with very litde affift* 
ance from the hand that produced them. 

This year (171 a) he publi(bed his R^cc^ 
tions on tbt Barrier Treaty^ whi<;h carries 01^ 
the defign of his Condu^ of the Allies^ and 
fhews how little r^rd in that negotiatioQ 
had been fhewn to the intereft <^£ngkuid| 
and how much of the conquered country had 
been demanded by the Dutcbi 

This was followed by Remarks en the JBir 
Jbop of Sarums IntroduStion to bis third Volume 
of the Hiftory of the Reformation ; a pamphlet 
which Burnet publiihed as an alarm, to wai?i 
the nation of the aj^roach of Popery. Swift^ 
who feems to have difliked the Bifhop with 
fomething more than political averfion, treatj^ 
Jiim like one whom be is glad of an opportu^ 
nity to infult, 

Swift, being now the declared favourite 
-end fuppofed confidant of the Tory Minilhyi 

WW 
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wa« treated by all that dieperided on the Court 
with the refpeft which dependents know how 
to pay* He dfoon began to feel part of the 
mifery of gr^atnefey he that could fay:bQ 
knew him^ conlideSred himfelf as having foar- 
tune in his power. ColnniifiiotiSy . Iblicita^ 
tionSy remonflrances^ crowded about him ; 
he wa« expeAcd to 4o every matf s bufinefs, 
to prticure employ meht for one, and to retain 
It for another. In affifting thcfe who ad-^ 
dreffed him, he reprtfents himfehf as fiiffi- 
cicntly diligent ; and deftres to have others 
believe, what he probably believed himfelf^ 
that by his interpofition many Whigs of me-* 
rit, and among them Addifon and Congreve, 
were continued in their places. But every 
man of known influence has fo many peti- 
tions which he cannot grant, that he muft 
necefTarNy offend more than he gratifies, be- 
caufe the preference given to one affords all the 
reft a reafon for complaint. When I give 
away a place ^ faid Lewis XIV. / make an 
hundred dijhontented^ and one ungrateful. 

Much has been laid of the equality and 
Independence which he preferved in his con- 
verfation with the Minifters, of the franknefs 

Bb4 of 
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of his remonflrances^ and the familiarity o^ 
his friendfliip. In accpan^ts of this ldpcJ^-% 
few fmgle incidents are fet againft the genera\ 
tenour of behaviour. No i?iai>, how.eyqr, cap^ 
pay a nniore fervile tribute to the Great, thai^ 
by fufFering his liberty in their prefguce to ag- 
grandize him in his own eftcem. Between 
different ranks of the community there is ne- 
cefiarily jfome diftanc^ : he who is called by his, 
fuperior to pafs the interval, may properly ac^? 
cept the invitation ; but petulance and obtru- 
fion are rarely produced by magnaniniity j nor 
have often any nobler caufe than the pride oji 
importance, and the malice of inferiority. He 
who knows himfelf neceffary may fet, while 
that neceflity lafts, a high value upon himfelf j 
as, in a lower cpndition, a fervant emineijfly. 
ikilful may be fancy j but he is f^ucy onjy be-, 
caufe he is fervile. Swift appears to have pre- 
ferved the kindnefs of the great when they 
wanted him no loi?ger ; and therefore it muft 
be allowed, that the childifh freedom, to which 
he feems enough inclined, was overpowered 
by his better qualities. 

His difmtereftednefs has been likewife meni- 
tioacdj a foain of heroifm, which would 

have 



liavje been in his coijditioa romantick and fu- 
perfluous. Eccleiiaftical benefices, when they 
become vacant, muft be given away; and 
the friends of PQW;ef may, if there be no in- 
herent difqualification, ; re&fopably expert 
them. Swift accqpited (171 3) the deanery of 
St. Patrick, xh^ -^beft preferment that hi$ 
friends could ventux'e to give him. That 
Miniftry was in a great degree fupported by ' 
the Clergy, who wpre not yet reconciled to 
the author of the Tale of a Tub^ and would 
not without much difcontent and indignation 
Jiave born to fee him inftalled in an Engliflx 
Cathedral. 

He refufed, indeed, ^fty pounds from 
Lord Oxford ; but he accepted afterwards a 
draught of a thoufand upon the Exchequer, 
which was intercepted by the Queen's death, 
and which he refigned, as he fays himfelf, 
vmlta gemensj with many a groan. 

In the midft of his power and his politicks, 
he kept a journal of his vifits, his walks, his 
interviews with Minifters, and quarrels with 
his fervant, and tranfmitted it to Mrs, John- 
ipn and Mrs. Dingley, to whom he knew 

that 
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that* whatever befel him was interefting, tind 
ito Qcconnts coold be too mtnutc. Whether 
thefe . diurnal trifles wert ' properly expofed 
to eye&' which* had never received any 
pleafute .from the prefence of the Dean, 
may be reafonaUy doubted: diey haVe, 
however, fbme odd attradion; the reader^ 
finding frequent mention of names whiqh 
he has been ufed to confider as import- 
ant, goes on in hope of information ; and, 
as there is nothing to fatigue attention, if 
he is difappointed he can hardly cdtnpJaln. 
It is eafy to perceive, from every page, 
that though ambition preffed Swifl into a 
Kfe of buftle, the wifli for a life of eafe 
vvas always returning. 

He went to take poffeffion of his deanery^ 
as foon as he had obtained it ; but he was 
not fufFcrcd to ftay in Ireland more than a 
fortnight before he was recalled to England, 
that he might reconcile Lord Oxford and 
Lord Bolingbroke, who began to look on 6n6 
another wi^ malevolence, which every day 
ihcreafed, and which Bolingbroke appeared to 
retain in his lail years* 

Swift 
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Swift contrived an intemtw, from wMch 
they both departed: difoontiented ; he procured 
a &cond, iriikh only convinced him that the 
£ead was irreconcileable | he told them hia 
opinion, that all was loft# Hiis denunciatioa 
was contradidcd by Okford, but Bolingbfoke 
whiijpered that he was riglft* 

Before this violent difleiajfron had. ihattered 
the Miniftry, Swift had publiflied, in the be-: 
ginning of the year [ly i^)j Tb^ publick Spi- 
rit of the Whigs y in anfwer to The CriftSy ^ 
pamphlet for which Steele was expelled from 
the Houfe of Common^ Swift was now , fa 
far alienated from Steele, as to think him na 
longer entitled to decency, and therefore treats 
him fometimes with contempt, and fometimes 
with abhorrence, "^ 

* . • *• 

In this papiphlet the Scotch were mentioned 
in terms fo provoking to that irritable nation^ 
that, refolving ffo/ to bt offended with impu^ 
nity^ the Scotch Lords in a body demanded 
an audience of the Queen, and folicited re- 
paration^ A proclamation was iflued, in 
which three hundred pounds was offered for 
difcovery of the author. From this ftorm 
t he 
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ke wars, tfs •> he relates, Jkained by a Jlilgbt j 
rf what kind, or 1>y whofe prudence, is not 
Ihowu ; :and fudi was the increafe of his ie-^ 
l^atation, that the Scpttifh Natim appUcd agmn, 

^dt he woiddBe their friend. 

• i' 

He was become fo formidable to the Whigs, 
that his familiarity with the Minifters was cla- 
moured at in Parliament, particularly by two 
men, afterwards of gres^t note, Aiflabic arid 
Walpok. '" 

But, by the difunion of his great ixicnd^ 
his importance and his defigns were now at 
an end j and feeing his fervices at laft uifelefs^ 
he- retired about June (1714) into Berkihire^ 
where, in the houfe of a friend, he wrote 
what was then fuppreffed, but has fince ap* 
peared under the 4:itle of Free 'Thoughts on 4H 
pre/ait State of Jffairs. 

\ While he was waiting in thi« -retirement 
for events which time of chance might briog 
to pafs, the death of the Queen broke dowi^ 
at once the whole fyftem of Tory Polidcksj 
imd nothing remained but to withdraw from 



tkc implacability of triumphaot* .Whiggifni^.j 
aiid fhelter •himfelf ia unenvied bbfcurity; - 
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' The accouAt^a of his reooptieti; ia:lrdlarid,, 
given by Lord Orrerv and Dr. Dclany, are 
fo differenf, that the. credk bf- thie* writers, 
both undoubtedly yeraQiouB, caimbt^ he favedj 
but* by fuppofingi what I iMnbisiitiaie^.thali; 
they fpeak of different times; 'WHenc/Dduny 
fays that he was receivedj with-7ref|)e<lli He- 
raean^ for the* fiift .ftirtiiigiitvr whc&l He camti . 
t©-take legal poflfefltea; and whenrildrdiOr^, 
regty telkthut he was pedtted by tUd populaoe^j 
he is tO' be underft4)od • of tfir) rtime> whipn, , 
aftci* thi2^ Queeii^s deaths hie beca&tti^:a/feitidl*' 
r^fideiit* * . 
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The Archbiflic^ of Dublin gave him act 
firft fome difturbance in the exercife of his 
jwtifdklian.} butit.wa&fobn diffovered^' th^c 
between^* prudence: and inttgrity he : was fel- 
dbfUf.iin the wrong j and riiat,' when he wa^ 
right^/his fpirit did< not eafily/ yield to op^ 
poikicaw- 

Having To ' lately ' quitted the tumults of a 
piHTty a^dithle ifttrigue& of a court, they, ftill 

kept 
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kept his thotrghts in agitatioii^ ais the fea 
fiudhiates a while when the ftorm has ceafed. 
He therefore filled his hours with ibme his- 
torical attempts, rehuing^ to. the Cbwge of the 
Minifters arid the ]Cimdu£l- tf the MiniJIry. 
He likewife is iaid.to.have written a Hiftory 
of the Fvur Ufi Tearj if S^eu Annt^ wludi 
hC' began .in her lifetime^ and afterwards k- 
.boiuml with great attiention^ but never pub- 
•lifhed^ It was iafter his death in the hands 
of Lord Orrery asid . Th. King. A boo);: 
under that title waa ^nuUiihed^ with Swift's 
name, by Dr. Lucas ; of which I can onfy 
fay, that it ' feemed by no means to corre* 
fpond with the^noUona that I ha^ formed of 
it, from a converfation which I once heard 
between the £arl of Orrery and ofd Mt« 
Lewis. 

Swift now, much againft his wUl, coiq- 
menced Iriihman for life, and was t<> (on*- 
trive how he might be bed accommodated 
in a country where he confidered himfelf as 
in a date of exile. It ieems that his firft re« 
courfe was to piety. The thoughts of death 
rufhed upon him, at this time, with fuch in*- 
ceiTant importunity, that they took poiTeffion 

of 
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of \ih mind^ T^hen he firft. waked^ for maajr 
years together^ 

He qp^ned his houHe by, a publiok table 
two days a week^ iuid found his eiitertaiii- 
ments gradually frequented by. ;more and 
. more vifitauts of learning among the men,^ 
and of elegance amcmg the womea^ Mrs; 
Johnfon had left the. country, and lived: in. 
.lodgings not, i^r from the^ deanery. On hi» 
publids: days file regulated the table, but ap-^ 
peaked at it as a mere gucfft, like other 
Xadies. 

On other days he 6ftea dined, at a Hated 
price, with Mr, Wotral, a clergyman of 
his cathedral, whofe houfe was recommended 
by the peculiar neatnefs and pleafantry of his 
wife. To this frugal mode of living, he 
was firft difpofed by cafe to pay fome debts 
which he had contraftedi and he continued 
' it for the pleafure of accumulating money. 
His avarice, however^ was not fuffered to 
obftrudl the claims, of his dignity ; he was 
ferved in jplate, and ufed tg fay that he was 
the pooreft gentleman in Ireland that eat up- 

on 
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dn plate, and thd richeft that liv6i without d 
coach. 



* ► ? 



How he fpent the reft of his time, and 
how be implojed his Koitr$ of Andy, hkg 
beeft eiKJUired' with hopdefs curiofity. For 
who can give att' account of another's ftudies ? 
Sv^i^ was not Hkely to sldhiit any to his pri-^ 
Vaciesy or to impart a* irmhntfr accotmt of hW 
biifinef^ or his' leiftire. ^ - 



.1. >•> 



Soon after {iyr6)y in his forty-ninth year^ 
he was privately married to Mrs. Johhfon 
by Dr. Afhe, Bifhop of Clogher, as Dr* 
Maddeil told mci Iri the garden. TKe mar- 
rlage niade no chahge in their mode of hfe ; 
they lived in different houfes, as before ; not 

4 1*1 

did Ihe 'ever lodge in the deanery but' when 
I^Wift was feized with a lit of giddinefs. '* It 
woiild be difficult," fays Lord Orrery, " td 
prove that they were ever afterwards toge- 
ther without a third perfon.'* 



4C 



The Pean of St. Patrick's lived in a- pri- 
vate manner, known and regarded only by 
his friends, till, about the year 1720, he, by 
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a piamphlet, recommended to the Iri{h the ufe, 
and confequently the improvement, of their 
manttfafture. For a man to ufe the produc- 
tions of his own labour is furely a natural 
right, and to like bcft what he makes himfelf 
is a natural paflion. But to excite this paf- 
lion, and enforce this right, appeared fo cri- * 
ixiinal to thofe - who had an intereft in the 
Engiifh trade, ihat the printer was ip)prifon-<- 
ed ; andy as Hawkefwprth juftly obfcrves, 
the atten^tidn of the pibliik being .by this out- 
rageous reffe'ntmJent turned jipon the propofal, 
tfee author was by copfeqQeace made popular* 



In' 17^3 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a wo- 
man made unhappy by her* admiration of wit, 
and ignomiriioufly diftinguifhed by the name 
of VanejTdy whofe condu£l: has been already 
fufficiently difcufled, and whofe hrftcry is 
too well known to be minutely repeated*' 
She was a young woman fond of literature, 
whom Dtcanus the Bean^ called Cadtnus by 
tranfpofition of 'the letters, took pleafure in 
direding and inftru'diing ; • till, from being 
proud of his praife, fhe grew fohd pf ^is . 
perfon. ' Swift was then about forty- feven» 
at an age when vanity" is ftfongly excited' by 
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the anvprous attentioa of a young womail-f 
If it be faid that Swift fliould have checked a 
][)aj3ipu which he ^evei; meant to gfadfy, re- 
Cour£e xoxdi be had to that e:sct^uation wljicb 
he ib inuch ddjpiikd^ mpi are. but men : f^". 
haps however I^e did not at ficft kaow: his, 
own mind> and, as he reprefents himfj^lfy. 
wats und^ermined* Fior hi^ admii&on of her 
courtihip, and hi& indulgence of her hopes afi;er 
his marriage to Stella, no other hooeft plea can 
be found, than that h^ delayed a difagfeleable 
difcovery from time to time, dreading the im- 
m^di^tte hurfts of dlftfefs, and watching ibr i 
favourable moment. She thought herfelf ne- 
gle^d, and died^ of difappointoy^nt j leaving 
ordered by her will the po^n, to be pxAlifli- 
ed, ij^L which Cadenus had ^proclaim^d hei ex-- 
cellence, and confefifed his love. The eflfeft 
of the publication upon the Dean and Stella is 
diua related, by Delany. 



^* I have good reafon to beHcve, that they 
bptt^ . were greatly flioc^ed anft diftjteffed 
(though it may be differently) upon thift. 
qccalion. The Dean made a tour to the 
South of Ireland, for about two naonths, 
at thgs time, todiflipaOs his thoughts, and 
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** ^ve pi*ce to obloquy. And Stella retired 
^^ (upon fhe earheft invitation of the owner^ 
*^ to the houfe of a cheerful, gencroiis, good-' 
^' natured friend of the Dean's^ whom fhe 
^ alfb much loved arid honoured. There mf 
** infottoier often faw her j aad^ I have resH 
^^ fon to believe, ufed his utmoft ehdeavouta 
•^ to relieve^ fupport^ and cimu&' ber^ in thia 
** fed fituation* 

" One little ihcidetit'^he told me of, ott 
** that occafion^ I think I (hall never forget. 
^* As her friend was aii hofpitabie, bpen-^ 
*^ hedorted man^ wefl-beloviedj arid largely 
" acquaintedv it happened ohe day that fome 
•* gentlemen dit>pt in to dinner, who iverig 
•* flxangei^ to Stella's fituation j and as the 
** p66m of Cadenus and Vatteja Was then the 
^^ general topic of converfationj one of them 
faid, * Surely that Vstncfla muft be an ex* 
traordinary woman^ that could infpire the 
** Dean to write fo finely upon her/ Mrs* 
" Johnibn fmiled> and anfweredj " that fhe 
^^ thought that point not qiiite fo clear j fojf 
*^ it Was well knowii the Dean could write 
" fiaely upon a broomfticfc/* 
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The great acquifition of dfteem and li^- 
cncc wad madie by the Dra^iers Letters in 
1 724. One Wood of Wolverhampton in 
StafTordihtre, a man enterpnfing and-rapa- 
e|ous, had, as is faid, by a.prefent to the Du- 
chefs of Munftcr^jobtained a pateiU, ME^power- 
ing him to coin one hundred aad eighty^ 
thoufahd pounds of halfpence aqd farthis^g- 
for the kingdom of Ireland, in whioh there? 
was a very inconvenient and embarraffing- 
feaxcity of copper coin ; fo that it was. poffi- 
Ijle. to run in.d,ebt upon the cr^it of. a pieces 
of • money ; for the cook or keq)er of an .^^- 
l\oufe could. not refufe to fupply a man. that 
had filver in -his hand- and.rthe buyer would 
apt leave bis money without change* . 

• • • , . "» ' . . . • ' 

.. The projed was therefor.e plaufible. The 

fgarcity, whiph was already great. Wood took . 
cpxe to make greater, by agents wlip gathered 
up the old half-pepce ; and was abpyt tp turn . 
his brafs into gold, by pouring the treafures^ 
(k his new mint upon Ireland, wheA, 'i^wift, 
finding that the metal was debafed to ap enpr- 
190U9 degyf §, wrote Letters, under the name of 
M. B. Drapier^ to fhew the fpUy of receiying, 
and the mifchief that muft enfue, by giving 

eold 
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gold* and filvet for coin worth perhaps hot a 
third part of its nominal value. ^ 



) 

I 



The nation was alarmed) the new coin 
was univerfally reftifed ; but the governors of 
Ireland confidered refiftance to the King's pa^ 
tent ae highly criminal ; and one Whitfhed, 
th^ri Chief JuiTice, who had tried the printer 
of the former pamphlet, aqd fent out the 
Juty nine timec, till hy clamour and menacea 
they were frighted into a fpecial iverdid:, noiR 
prefented the Drdpier^ but could not prevail 
on the Grand Jury to find the bill. , 



Lord Carteret and . the Privy Council pub-* 
liihed a proclamation, offering three hundred 
pounds for difcovering the author of the Fourth 
Letter. , Swift had concealed himfelf from hia 
printers, and trufted only his butler, who tran4 
fcribed the paper. The man, immediately after 
the appearance of the proclamation, ftrolled 
from the houfe, and ftaid out all night, and 
part of the next day. There was^ reafon enough 
to fear that he had betrayed his mailer for the 
reward ; but he came home, and the Dean 
ordered him to put off his livery, ajid leave 
the houft ;. ^y for," fays he, ^^ I know, that.my 

C c 3 " life 



^ life is in your power, and I ^H not bear, 
^ out of fear, either your infolence or negli- 
** gence." The man excufed his fault with 
great fubmiffion, and begged that he might 
be confined in the houfe while it w^s in hii 
power to endanger his tnafter ; but the Dean 
refolqtely turned him otrt, without tal^ng 
farther notice ci him, till the term of ins. 
formation had expired^ and then received 
lum again. Soon afterwards he ordered him 
^d the reft of the fervants into his prefence^ 
wi^out telling his intentions, and bade then^ 
take notice that their fellow^iervant was no 
longer Robert the butler ; but that his inte- 
grity had made him IVIr. Blakeney, yers^r of 
St Patrick's ; an officer whofe income was be-? 
tw:^n thirty and forty pounds a year ; yet he 
jliU cpndnt^ £br fome years to fervf; hi| ol4 
maftcr as hk butler^ 

Swift was known from this time by the ap*? 
pellatioh of The Decin. He ws^s honoured 
by the populace, as the champion, patron^ 
and inftrudor of Ireland j and gained fuch 
power as, ccmfidered both in its extent and 
duration, fcarcely any mail has ever enjoys 
fd without greater wealtlji or higher, ftation. 

-. i ; . IV He 
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HI was from this important; year the oracle 

'of the traders, and the idol of the rabble, and 

by confequence was feared and courted by all 

*to whom the kindnefs of the traders ot tl\e 

populace was neceflary. The Drapier was a 

fign ; the Drapier was a health ; and which 

way foever the eye or the ear was turned, 

fome tokens were found of the nation's gra* 

titudc to the Drapier. 

Tire benefit was indeed great ; he had re- 
fcued Ireland from a very oppreffive and pre^ 
datory invafion ; and the popularity which he 
had gained he was diligent to keep, by ap- 
pearing forw,ar;;i acnd zealous on every occa- 
fion where the pubKck intereft was fuppofed 
to be involved. Nor did he much fcruple to 
boafl: his influence ; for when,- upon: fome at- 
tempts to regulate the coin, Archbifhpp Boul- 
ter, then one of the Tuftices, accufed him of 
exafperating the people, he exculpated^ him-* 
felf by faying, " If I had lifted up my fingcri 
^* they would have toru you to pieces*" 

I 

4 

But the pleafure of popularity waa foon 
interrupted by domeftic mifery^ Mrs, John* 
fon, whofe converfation was to him. the great 

C c 4 foftener 
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foftcncr of the ills of life^ began in th^ year 
of the Drapier's triumpli to decline ; and two 
years afterwards was fo wafted with fick- 
nefs, that her recovery 'ivas confidered 4s 
hopelefs. ws 

Swift was then in England, and had been 
invited by Lord Boliugbroke to pafs the win- 
ter with him in France j but this call of cala- 
mity haftened him to Ireland, where perhaps 
]iis prefence contributed to reftwe her to im- 
perfed and tottering hfsaltlu 

He was now fo much at eafe, that (1727) 
he returned to England j where he colleGed 
three volumes of Mifcclianies in. conjunaion 
with Pope^ who prcfixe4 * querulous and 
apologetical Preface.^ . 

' ' ' ' • ' , 

This iffiportant year fent likewife into the 
yrorld Gullk)£rs Travels ^ a produdioA fo new 
and ftraijLge, that . it filled the reader with a 
mingled emotion of merriment anc^ amazer 
ment. It was received with fuch avidity, 
that the price of the firft edition w?fs raffed 
before the/econd could be made ; it was read 
by the high ^nd the low, the learned and illi- 

teratc. 
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terate* . Criticifm .v3is for a while loft ia 
wonder ; no rules of judgement were applied 
to a book written in open defiance of truth 
and regularity. But when diftindlions cam^ 
viD be made, the part which gave leaft plea- 
fure was that which defcribes the Flying Ifland^ 
and that which gave hioft difguft muft be the 
hiftory of the Houybnbnm. 

m 

Whije Swift was enjoying the reputation 
of his newwork, the news of the king's death 
arrived ; and he killed the hands of the new 
King and Queen three days after their ac- 
ceflion. ' v 

By the Queen, when fhe was Princefs, he 
had been treated with fome diftindlion, and 
was well received by her in her exaltation; 
but whether Ihe gave hopes which Ihe never 
took care to fatisfy, or he formed expecta- 
tions which fhe never meant to raife, the 
event was, that he always afterwards thoug)tt 
on her with malevolence, and particularly 
charged her with breaking her promife of 
fome medals which fhe engaged to fend him. 

I know 



I know not whether flie had hot; in her 
turn, fome reafoh for complaint. A Letter 
was fent her, not fo much entreating as re- 
qtiiring her patronage of Mrs. Barber^ an in- 
genious Irilhwoman, who was then hcg^d^ 
fubfcriptions for her Poems. To this Letter 
was fubfcribed the name of Stvifiy and it ha% 
all the appearances of his didion and lenti- 
ments ; but it was not written in his hand^ 
and had fome Kttle improprieties. When he 
was charged with this Letter, he laid hold of 
the inaccuracies, and urged the improbability 
of the accufation ; but never denied it : he 
fhuffles between cowardice and veracity, and 
talks big wheA he f^ys nothings, 

He feemed defirous en6ugh of r*otemen- 
cing courtier, and endeavoured to gain the 
kindnefs of Mrs. Howard, remembering 
what Mrs. Maiham had performed in £3nner 
times ; but his flatteries were, like thofe of 
lfi$ other wits, unfuccefsful ; the Lady either 
xvanted power, or had no ambition of poetiqal 
immortality.- 

'■ * * ■ • 

He was feized not long afterwards by a fit 

i©f .-glddinefs, and again heard of the ficknefs 

and 



aii3 danger of Mrs. Johnfon. He then left 
the, houfe of Pope, as it feems, with very 
little ceremony, finding that two ftck friends 
cannot live together ; and did not vmtt to him 
Ull he found himfelf at Cheften 

* He returned to a home of forrowi poor 
Stella was finking into the grave, and, after 
a languifliing decay of about two months, 
died in her forty-fourth year, on January 28, 
1728. How much he wifhed her life, his 
j>apers fhew ; nor can it be doubted that he 
dreaded the death of her whom he loved moft, 
figgravated by the confcioufiiefs that himfelf 
lk2id haftened it. 

Beauty and the power of pleafing, the 
greateft ej^temal advantages that woman can 
<iefire or poflefs, were fatal to the unfprtu- 
nate Stella. The ' man whom flie had the 
misfortiinp to love was, as Delany obferves, 
fond of fingularity, and defirous to make a 
mode of happinefs for himfelf, different from 
the general courfe of things and order of Pro- 
vidence. From the time of her arrival in Ire- 
land he feems refolved to keep her in his power, 
gnd therefore hindered a match fufficfently ad- 

vaiv 
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vantageous^ by accumulating uqres^nable d^ 
mauds, and prefcribing conditioos that o^uld 
not be performed. While fhe wa9 ^ h&t 
own difpofal he did not confer hb p0flS^Sk)n: 
as fecure ; refentment, amotion,, or -atpriccv 
might feparate them; he was therefore re- 
folved to make ajfurance double Jure^ and to 
appropriate her by a private marriage, ttf 
which he had annexed the eaepedbition of all 
the pleafures of perfed: friendihip, without 
the uaealmefs of conjugal reftraint. But with 
this ftate poor Stella was not fatisfied ; Ihe 
never was treated as a wife, and to the world 
ihe had the appearance of a miftreft* She 
lived fuUenly on, in hope that in time he' 
would own and receive her; but the time 
did not come till the change of his manners 
and depravation of his mind ma^ her tell 
him, when he oiFered to acknowledge her, 
that // was too late. She then gave up herfelf 
to forrowful refentment, and. died \inder the 
tyranny of him, by whom fhe was iji tha 
higheft degree loved and honoured* 

What were her claims tp this excentrick 
tendernefs, by which the laws of nature were 
violated to retain her, curiolity will enquire j 

but 
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but how fliall it be gratified ? ISwift was a 
lover ; his teftimony may be fufpefted. De- 
lany and the Irifli faw with Swift*s eyes, and 
therefore add little confirmation. That fhe 
was virtuous, beautiful, and elegant, in i 
very high degree, fuch admiration from fuch 
a lover makes it very probable ; but _fhe 

• * * ' 

had not much literature, for fhe could hot 

%)ell her own larlguage; and of her wit, fo 

loudly vaunted, the fmart' fayihgs which Swift' 

himfelf haa coUe&ed afford no fplendid fpe-* 

cimeiu ^ ^ - * ' ^''^ 

... • 

. The reader of Swift's ZiW/ar /(? a Lady on' 
her Marriage y,m?ij be allowed' to doubt whe- 
ther his opinion of female- excellence oughr 
implicitly to be admitted ; for if his general 
Noughts on women were fuch as he exhibits, 
a Very little feufe in a Lady would enrapture, 
apd a very little virtue would aftdnifti him. 
Stella's fppifemacy, therefore, was perhaps 
only lofcal ; Ihe* Was great, becaufe her aflb- 
ciates were little. 

In fome Remarks lately publifiied on the 

Life of Swift, this marriage is mentioned as 

fabulous, or doubtful ; but, alas ! poor Stella, 

— t as 
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9iS Dr. Madden told me, rdated her mcUfl'^ 
choly ftory to Dr. Sheridan, when he attenjdeii 
her as a clergyman. to prepare her for death; 
and Delany mentions it not with dou^t, but 
ipnly with regret. Swift never meotrofiued hef 1 
iiyithout a figh* I 

» * 

The reft of his life waa ip6iit iii Ireland^ 
in a country to which not even power almoft 
defpotick, nor flattery ahndft idolatrous^ 
could reconcile him^ He fonietimea wiihed 
to vifit England, but always found fotti^ re»- 
fon of delay. He tells Pope, in the decline 
of life, that he hopes once mdi^ to iee him j 
bul ifnoiy fays, hje, we muft fa^t^ as ait brnmai^ 
beings b^ve parted. 

« 
■ « . 

After the death of Stella, hk ben^W)ienG<' 
^^Fag conjt<a£ked^ and his feverity exafperated } 
he. drove his acquaintance from his jtable, aml^ 
\jrondered why he was deferted; Biat he coiw 
tinned. his attention to the publkk, and wroCei' 
from time to time fuch diredlions,. admoni^ 
tions^ or cenfures, as the exigency of afiairs^ 
ill Jiis opinion, made proper j and tiothing 
feU from his pea in vaiok 

III 
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tn a flxort poem on the Prefbyterians, 
whom he always regarded with d^teftation, 
he bellowed, one ftridur?. upon Bettefworth, 
a lawyer eminent » for his infolence to the 
clergy, whicli, frpnj very confiderable repu- 
tation^ brought him. into immediate, and uni- 
verfal contempt* Bettefworth, enraged at 

his difgrape and lofe, went to Swift, ajad cje- 
inande4 whether he was the aijthoi^ of that 

poem? " Mr. BettefworthiL'* anfwered he, 

** I was in my youth acquainted with great 

« lawyers, whb, ; l^wbg mj diipofition to 

•' fatire, adyifed me, that, if any fgouodcel 

or blockliqad: whonj ,^ had larapponcd 

fho\^ldaik, Are youjif^ author of this po^er? 

I Ihoqid tell him that I. ws^s not the. autl^or ; 

and thprefpre I tell you^ Mr. Bettefworth, 

that I am not the author of thefe lines." 



U 
iC 

I 



Bettefworth was fo little fatisfied; with this 
account, that he publickly profeffed his xefo- 
lutioaof a vJLolent and corporal rev^n^q^\ but 
the inhabitants of St. Patrick's diftrid: em-, 
bodied themfelves in the Dean's defence. 
B^ttQfwQrth dec^sjred ii^, Parliament, that Swift 
had deprived i^im pf twelve hundred pounds 
a year. 

a Swif; 
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^ Swift was populat a while by another 
mode of beneficencel He fet afide fomc 
hundreds to be.leat in. fmall fums to the 
poor, from five' fhilUn^s, 1 think, to five 
pounds. He took no iptereft, and oniy re- 
quired that, at repayinent, a finall fee Ihould 
be ^ven to' tbe ateiomprafit ; but he required 
that th6 day of promifed payment fhould be ex- 
adly ,kepf. A feverc and pundJ;ilious temper 
is ill qualified* for tranfafltions with the poorj 
the' day; was often broken, and the loan was 
ndV repaid.' Thisr imight have been -eafily 
forefeen V btit'for this Swift had made rid pro- 
vifion 6£ patience 6t pity. He ordered his 
debtors* to be fued. A fev^re creditor has no 
pot)ulkr charafter V What then wais Hkefy to 
be faid^ of him who ertiploys the catchpoll 
under thfei appearance df charity ? The da-* 
mour againft hiqi was loud, and the refeat- 
merit of the populace outrageous ; he was 
therefore forced toldidp his fchenie, and own 
tfte'foBy of expelling pun<5tuaiity frdhithe' 



poor 



His - afperity cotitiAualjy incrdafilig, con- 
demned^ him to fdlitude; and hii' refentment 
of foUtude fliarpened his afperity. He was ' 

^ not. 






T • • • 

toot, however, totally deferted : fome men of 
feaming, and fome women of elegance, often 
Vifited him ; iifid he wrote from time to time 
either verfe dr profe ; of his verfes he will- 
ihgiy gave copies, and is fuppofed to have felt 
ho difcohtent when he faw them printed* 
His favourite tnaxim was vive la bagatelle i 
he thought trifles a necefTary part of life, and 
perhaps found them neccfiarjr to himfelf. It 
. feemd itapbffible to him to bfe idle, and his 
difoi'dets made it difEcuk or dangerous to be 
long lerioufly . ftudious, or laborioufly dili- 
gent. The love of eafe is always gaining 
upon age, and he had one temptation to 
petty amufements peculiar to himfelf ; what- 
ever he Old, he wad fure to hear applauded ; 
and fuch was hi« predominance over all that 
approached, that all their applaufes were pro- 
bably fmcere. He that is much flattered, 
foon learns to flatter himfelf: we are com- 
monly, taught our duty by fear of fhame, and 
fiow can they aft upon the man who hears 
nothing btit his own pf atfes ? 

As his years increaffed, his fits of giddinefs 

and deafnefs grew more frequent, and his 

Vol. IIL Dd deafnefs 
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deafnefs made converfation difEcult; they 
grew likewife more fevere, till in 1736^ as 
he was writing a poem calUd The Legion 
Cluby he was feized with a lit fo painful, and 
fo long continued, that he never after thought 
it proper to attempt any work of thought or 
labour. 

He was always careful of his money, and 
was therefore no liberal entertainer ; but was 
Icfs frugal of his wine than of his meat. 
When his friends of either fex came to him, 
in expectation of a dinner, his cuftom was 
to give every one a fhilling, that thcj might 
pleafe themfelves with their provifion. At 
laft his avarice grew too powerful for his 
kindnefs ; he would refufe a bottle of wine, 
v.and in Ireland no man vifits where he cannot 
drink. 

Having thus excluded converfation, and 
defifted from ftudy, he had neither bufmefs 
nor amufement; for having, by fome ridi-* 
culous refolution or mad vow, determined 
never to wear fpedtacles, he could make little 
ufe of books in his later years : his ideas, 

therefore. 
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therefofe^ being neither renovated by dif- 
courfe, ^ nor increafed by reading, wore, gra- 
dually away, and left his mind vacant to the 
vexations of the hour, till at laft his anger 
was heightened into madnefs. 

He however permitted one book to be 
publifhed, which had been the production of 
former years ; Polite Converfation^ which ap- 
peared in 1738. The DireSiwns for Servants 
was printed foou after his death. Thefe two 
performances fhew a mind inceffaritly atten- 
tive, and, when it was not employed upon 
great things, bufy with minute occurrences*. 
It is apparent that he muft have had the 
habit of noting whatever he obferved ; for 
fuch a number of particulars could never 
have been affembled by the power of re- 
coliedion. 

He grew more violent ; and his mental 
powers declined till (1741) it was found ne- 
ceflary that legal guardians ihould be ap- 
pointed of his perfon and fortune. He now 
loft diftinftion. His madnefs was compound- 
ed of rage and fatuity. The laft face that 

D d 2 he 
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he knew was that of Mf^ White way, and^, 
her he ceafed to know in a little time. His . 
meat was brought him cut into mouthfuk; 
but he would never touch it while the fervantv 
ftaid; and at laft, after it had flood perhaps, 
an hour, would eat it walking ; for he con- 
tinued hia old habit, and was on his fe^ ten 
hours a-day^ 

Next yew (1742) he had an inflammation: 
in his left eye, which fwelled it to the fize of 
an egg, with boils in other parts ; he was kept 
long waking with the pain, and was not: 
eafily retrained by ftve attendants fhom. tearing 
cut his eye. 

The tumour, at laft fubflded ; and: a; (ktOTt 
interval of reafon enfuing, in which he k§ktm 
his phyfician and his family, gave, hopes o£ 
his recovery j but in a few days he funk into 
lethargick ilupidity, motionlefs, heedlefs, and 
^eechlefs. But it is faid^ that, after a year 
of total filence, when his houfakeeper, on 
the 30th of. November, told him that the 
lifual bonfires and illuminations were pi^e-?. 
paring, to celebrate bis birth^day, he an-: 

fwered. 
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fwered, It is all folly j they bad better let it 
(dme^ 

It Is remembered that he afterwards ^oke 
aow and then, o3r gave fome intiooation of. a 
meaning ; but at laft funk into perfeft filencc, 
which cbntinued till about the end of Odober 
1744, when, in his feventy-ei^hth year, h? 
expired without a ftruggl^. 
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WHEN Swift is confidcred as an author, 
it is juft to eftimate his powers by their efFeds* 
In the reign of Queen Anne he turned the 
ftream of popularity againft the Whigs, and 
mull be confefled to have didated for a time 
the political opinions of the Englifh nation. 
In the fucceeding reign he delivered Ireland 
from plunder and pppreffion ; and fhewed 
that wit, confederated with truth, had fuch 
force as authority was unable to refift. He 
faid truly of himfelf, that Ireland %vaj bis 
debtor. It was from the time when he firft 
began to patronize the Irifh, that they may 
jlate their riches and profperity. He taught 
them firft to know their own intercft, their 
weight, and their ftrength, and gave them 
fpirit to aflert that equality with their fellow- 
fubjeds to which they have ever fince been 
making vigorous advances, and to claim thofe 
rights which they have at laft eftablifhed, 
Nor can they be charged with ingratitude to 
their benefador ; for they reverenced him a^ 
a guardian, and obeyed him as a didator. 

In his works, he has given very different 
Specimens both of fentiment and expreffion. 
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His Tale of a Tub has little refemblande to 
his other pieces. . It exhibits a vehemence 
and rapidity of mind, a copioufnefs of ima- 
ges, and vivacity of didion, fuch as he af- 
terwards never poffefled, or never exerted. 
It is of a mode fo diftindt and peculiar, that it 
muft be confidered by itfelf ; what is true of 
that, is riot true of any thing elfe which he 
has writtejti. . \ ., 

In his other work? is found an equable te- 
Vtonx of eafy language^ .which, rather trickles 
than jdows^ His delight was in fimplicity. 
That he has in his works no metaphor, as 
has been.faid, is not true ; but his few meta- 
phors feem to be received rather by neceffity 
i:han choice. Hp ftudied purity j and though 
perhaps all hist ftruflures arenotcxaid, yet it is 
not often that folecifms can be found; and 
whodver dependsi pn his authority may gene^ 
nerally conclude himfclf fafe. His fentences 
K^'iieterltoo rn^ch dilated or .contracted ; and 
it wilt not.be eafy to find any embarrafiment in 
the complication oi^ his claufes, any inconfe- 
quence in his connections, or abruptnefs iii hi» 
trattfitions. 

» a _ .... J , 
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His ftyle was well fui^^d to. Us thoi^lite* 
which are never fuhtpifed by nice difquifi-. 
tions, decorated by fpaxkling conceits, ele- 
vated by ambitious fente^ices, or variegated 
by far-foyght leaf nipg. He jpaya no cour; 
to the"paifions; he excites neither f^rprifi^ 
nor admiration ; he alw^y^s underij^nds hinv^ 
ielf ;, and his reader always underfla^nds him ; 
the perufer of Swift wants little ^ previous 
knowledge; it will be fuflScient that he is 
acquainted with common words and common 
things ; he is neither required to mount ele- 
vations, nor to explore profundities ; his paA 
fage is always on a, level, along folid ground,^ 
without afnerities, without obftrudion^ 

This eafy and f^t pdijy^yi^pc^ of )|i^aiun|[ 
it was Swift^^ defire to attain, and for having 
attained he .deferves. praife, tfiQU^ perhaps 
hot tl^e higheft praife. For puq^fes znerely 
dida^i^k, when fom^hing is to be told that 
was not known before, it is the faefi mode, 
but againfl that inattention by wlxich known 
truths are fulFered to lie negleded, it odiakes 
no provifipn j it inftrudks, but does not per* 
fuade. 

By his political education he was aflbciated 
with the Whi|;s j but he deferted them when 

they 
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Hiey iefeited theic principles, yet without 
raining into the contrary extreme; he con-r 
tinned tl^rc/ijghput his Ufe to retain the difpo- 
j^tipu which he affigijis to: the Cburchrof-Eng^ 
land Mmy pf; thinking oommonly with the 
Whigs of the Stat?, and ^Uh the Tories of 
the Church. 

* 
•• • • - * *. ' . / 

He vm a chur<;hi«Aa rationally zealous \ 
l^t defip^ ^h^ profperity, and maintained the 
honour pf the Clergy; pf the Diflenter^ ha 
did not wifh to infringe the toleration, but he 

pppofgd ijh^ir If licro^chgotents. 

♦ ■ ■ ^ 

Ts 1^^ ^M*! -^ Pj^a^, he was yeyy atteiw 
^ve. . I^p managed' tbe. revenue* of ,hi« 
^mrfh.wi^exa^ppqonomy; ajid it I9 faid 
by Df I^ny, that ^ore iponey was, \ind§v hi« 
diredion, laid out in repairs t^afi h*^ ewr 
been in the fame time fmce its firft eredion. 
pfhis choir he was erai^ently careful ; ^d, 
though he neither loved nor underftopd. xsxa^ 
fick, i;ook care that; all the fingers were welj 
qualified, admitting none without thq t^fti-? 
ipaony pffkilful judges. 

In his church he reftored the pradice of 
^eekJy communion, and diffcributed the fa- 

cramental 
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cramental elem^its in the moft iblemn and 
devout manner with his own hand* He 
came to church every morning, preached 
commonly in his turn, and attended the 
evening anthem, thjit it might not be negli* 
gently performed* • 

He read the fervice rather with a Jlrong 
perobtts . voice than in a grofefuhmanner ; bis 
voice was Jharp and bigh-toned^ rather than 
harmonious* 

He entered upon the clerical ftatc widi hope 
to excel in preaching ; but complained, that, 
from the time of his political, controverfies, 
be could only f reach pamphlets. This ceniure 
of himfelf, if judgement be made from thofe 
fermons which have been publifhed, was un- 
reaibnably fevcrCt 

• # 

The fufpiciong of his irreligion proceeded 

in a great meafure frpm his dread of hypocri"^ 

fy J inftead of wishing to feem hotter, he de* 

, lighted in feeming worfe than he was. He 

went in London to early prayers, left he 

ihoiild be feen Qt church ; he read prayers 

to his fejrvajjts ^vcry iftorping with fuch dei^^ 

tffOU» 
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terous fecrccy, that Dr. Delany was fix months 
ia his houfe before h# knew it. He wa^ xyjt 
only careful to Jiidie the good which h^ did, 
but willingly incurred the fufpicjon of evil 
which he did not. He forgpt what himfelf 
had formerly aiferted, that hypocrify is lefs 
mifchievous than open impiety. Dr. Delany, 
with, all his zeal for hjs honour, has juftly con- 
4emned this part of his character. 

The perfon of Swift had not many recom- 
mendations. He had a kind of muddy coiji- 
plexion, which, though he wafhed, himfelf 
"with oriental fcrupulpifity, did not Ipok clean 
He had a countenance four and fevere, which 
he feldom foflened by any appearance of 
gaiety. . He ftubbornly reiifted any tendency 
tp laughter. 

» » * 

To his dpmefticks he was naturally rough j 
and a man of a rigorous temper, with that 
vigilance of minute attention which his works 
difcover, muft have been a matter that few 
pould bear. That he was difpofed tp dp his 
fervants good, on important occafions, i$ no 
^reat mitigation ; benefa<3ion can be biit rare, 
Afjd tyrannick peevifliriefs ifi perpetual. .. He 
^ ' ' ' ^ did 



did not fpare the iervants of odicrs. Oiictf, 
jwhen ht dined alone with the Eatl <^ 
Orrery, he faid, of one that waked in the 
room, That man basy Jincc we fat to the table^ 
committed Jifieen faults. What the faults 
were, Lord Orrery, from whom I heard the 
ftory, had not been attentive enough to dif- 
cover. My number may perhaps not bq 

In his (Economy he pradifed a peculiar and 
pijenflve parflmony, without difguife or apo- 
logy. The pradtice of faving being once ne- 
ceffary, became habitual, and grew firft ridi-^ 
<ulous, and at laft deteftable. But his ava- 
rice, though it njight exclude pleafure, was 
never fufFered to encroach upon hi& virtue. 
He was frugal by inclination, but liberal by 
principle ; and if the purpofe to which he 
deftined his little accumulations be remember^* 
cd, with his diftribution of occafional charity, 
it will perhaps appear that he onty liked one 
mode of expence better than another, and 
faved merely that he might have fomething tto 
givi. He did not grow r;ch by iigusing lus 
.fiicceflbrs, hut left hodi Laracor and the 
Deanery more, vajuafek! tba.« lie Ibitnd them. 
. , fp^Witl^ 
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— "Wltk all this talk of his covetoufnefs and 
generofity, it fliould be remembered that he 
was never rich. The revenue of his Dean- 
ery was not much mor^ than feven Hundred a 
year. 

His. beneficence was not graced with ten- 
dernefs or civility ; he relieved without pity, 
and aflifted without kindriefs, fo that thofe 
who were fed by him could hardly love him. 

He made ^ rule to himfelf to give but one 
l^iece at a time, and therefore always ftored his 
pocket with coins of different value. 

Whatever he did^ he feemed wiHing to d^ 
ia a naanner' peculiar tothimfelf, without fu& 
fi'ciently confidering that fingulavity, asit im^ 
pUes a contenif)t o£ the general pra<3:ioe, is a. 
Idad of defiance which juilly provdkes the 
iK^ftiiity of ridicule} he therefore wha indulges 
peculiar habitsas wosfe than others^ if he be 
not better; 

Of his* humour^ avftorjp tddl by Pbp0 may 
a&cd a^ fpeqimeni 

« Dr. 
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* " Dn Swift tias an odd, bltint way, tfiaf 
is miftaken, by ftrangers, for ill-nature. 
— ^^Tis fo odd, that tliere's Ao defcribing it 
•* but by fafts. I'll tell you one that firf! 
comes into my head. One evening, Gay 
and I went to fee him : you know how in- 
^ timately we were all acquainted. On our 
** coming in, * Heyday, gcntlemeti (fays the 
Dodor), what's the meaning of this vifit? 
How came you to leave all the great Lord^, 
that you are fo fond of, to come hither to 
fee a poor Dean ?* — ^Becaufe we would ra- 
ther fee you than any of them. — ^ Ay, any 
one that did not know fo weW as I do, 
might believe you. But fmce you are 
come, I muft get fome fupper for you, 
I fuppofe.* No, Dodor, we have fupped 
already.-:—* Supped already ? that's impof- 
fible! why, 'tis not eight o'clock yet. — 
** That's very ftrange ; but, if you had not 
** fupped, I muft have got fomething for 
you.-=— Let me fee, what Ihould I have 
had ? A couple of lobfters ; ay, that would 
have done very well ; two fiiillings — ^tarts, 
a fhilling : but you vdll drink a glafs of 
wine with me, though you fupped fo much 
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•• before your ufual time only to fpare my 
** pocket V — ^No, we had rather talk with you 
** than drink with you. — ^ But if you had 
♦* fupped with me, as in all reafon you ought 
** to have done, you muft then have drunk 
•* with me. — ^A bottle of wine, two (hillings 
« — ^two and two is four, and one is five : 
•Vjuft two-and-fix-pence a-piece* There, 
" Pope, there's Jialf a crown for you, and 
** there's another for you. Sir; for I won't 
•^ fave any thing by you, I am determined.'— 
^^ This was all faid and done with his ufual 
*' ferioufnefs on fuch occafions ; and, in fpite 
•' of every thing we could fay to the con- 
«* trary, he adually obliged us to take the 
** money." 

In the intercourfe of familiar life, he in- 
dulged his difpofition to petulance and far- 
cafm, and thought himfelf injured if the 
licentioufnefs of his raillery, the freedom of 
his cenfures, or the petulance of his frolicks, 
was refented or reprefled. He predominated 
over his companions with very high afcend* 
ency, and probably would bear none ovef 
whom he could not predominate. To giv^ 
him advice was, in the ftyle of his friend Dc^ 

t lany. 
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toiny, to i)efiiure ib Jptak to bitH. iTitis diA 
tbmaty fuperiority foon grew too delicate foi: 
ikith; and Swift, witll all his penfetration, 
allowed hiitifelf to b^ delighted With low 
flattery* 

» 
On all common ocCafiofts, hef hkhlttially 

afiedts a ftjle of arrogance, and dl<9tates ra- 
ther than perfuades. This authoritative and 
magiftefrial language he expeded to he re- 
Ceiined as his peculiar mode of jocularity j but 
he apparently flattered his own arrogance by 
an ailbm^d imperioufnefs, in \<rhich he was 
ironical only to the refentful, and to tte fob* 
miffive fufficiently ferious. 

He told ftories with great felicity, and de- 
Hghted in doing what he knew hiffifelf to do 
well. He was therefore captivated by thd 
refpedful filence of a fteady liftener, and toM 
the fame t^es too often; 

He did not, however, claim the right of 
talking alone ; for it was his rule, when hi, 
bad fpoken a minute, to give room by a 
paufe for any other fpeaker. Of time, on all - 
dtcafions, he was an exa^ computer, and 
a knew 
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knew the minutes requkred to every common 
operatiojDu 

It may be juftly fuppofed that there was in 
his converfation,' what appears fo frequently 
in- his LetterSj an affedtation of familiarity 
with the' 6reat, an ambition of momentary 
equality ibiight and enjoyed by the negled of 
thofe ceremonies which cuftom has eftablifhed 
as the barriers between one order of fociety 
and ariothen This tranfgreflion of regularity 
was by hiinfelf and his admirers termed great- 
nefs of foul. But a great mind difdains to 
hold any thing by courteiy, and therefore 
i^^ytr ufurps what a lawful claimant may take 
av^ay. , He that encroaches on another's dig- 
nity, ^pyts himfelf in his power ; he is either 
repelled with helplefs indignity, or endured 
by clemency and condefcenfion. . 

Of Swift's general habits of thinking if his 
Letters can be fuppofed to afford any evi- 
dence, he was not a man to be either loved 
or envied. He feems to' have wafted life in 
difcontent, by the rage of negle£ted pride, 
and the languifhment of unfatisfied defire. 

Vol. IIL E e He 
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He U. querulous and faftidious, arrogant and 

malignant ; he fcarcdy fpeaks of himielf but 

with indignant lamentations, or of others but 

with infolentruperiority when he is gay, and^ 

with angry contempt when he i« gloomy.. 

From the Letters that pafs betwem him. and 

Pope it might, be inferred that they, with 

Arbuthnot and Gay, had engrofled all the 

underflanding and virtue of mankind, that 

their merits filled the world : or that there 

was no hope of more* . Th^ fhew the age 

invdyed in darknef$, and flaade the'pifture 

with fuUen emulation^ .. .-,t * 

til > 

When the Queen's death* di*ove*^Mtti iiita 
Ireland, he might be allowed to regret for a 
time the interception of his views, * the . eX*^ 
tindkion of his hopes, and his ejediob. {t^0 
gay fcenes, important employment, and 
fplendid friendfhips ; but when time had en- 
abled reafon to prevail over vexation, the 
complaints, which at firft were natural, be- 
came ridiculous becaufe they were ufelefs* 
But^queruloufnefs;was no\y grown habitual, 
and he cried out when he probably had ccafed 
to feel.^ His reiterated wailings perfuaded 
8 Bolingbtoke 
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Bolingbroke that he was really willing to. quit 
his deanery for an Englifti parifli ; and Bo- 
lingbroke procured an excha.nge, which was 
rejededy. and Swift ftill retained the plcafure 
of complaining* 

The greateft difficulty that occurs, in ana- 
lyfing his character, is. to difcover by what 
depravity of intellect he took delight in ^re- 
volving ideas, from which almoft every other 
mind. . i3wiuks with difguft. The , icl^as of 
pleafure, t , even when criminal, may foJicit 
the imagination ; but what has difeaf?, de^r 
formityi and filth, upon which "the C;hought» 
can be allured to dwell ? Delany is willing 
to think that^ Swift's mind was. not; much 
tait>ted with this grols corruption before his 
long vifit to Pope; He does, not cocifidei: 
how he degrades his hero, by malting him at 
fifty^nine the pupil of turpitude^ and liabW 
to. the malignant influence of an afcendant 
mind. But the trut|^ is, tl;iat Gulliver had 
• .defc^ibed his Tabojos before the vjiit, and he 
that had formed thofe images ludiiothing filthy 
to learm • ^ . 

— ' ■ 4 • • 

V 
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I have here given the chara<3:er of Swift as 
he exhibits himfelf to my perception ; but 
now let another be heard, who knew him 
better ; Dr. Delany, after long acquaint- 
ance, defcribes him to Lord Orrery in thefe 
terms : 



a 









My Lord, when ' you • confider Swift's 
fmgular, pecliliar and moft variegated 
** veiii of wit, always rightly intended (aJ- 
' though not alvJ-ays fo rightly direftcd), 
deligfctful in many inftances, andlalutary, 
** eVeri wh'ef e it is mbft ofFenfive j when you 
** Gonnder hig-ftrift truth, his fortitude in re- 
lifting ' oppreffion aild arbitrary power ; his 
fidelity in frieridfhip, his fincere love and 
** zeal f6r religion, his uprighttiefs in making 
" right' rrfofutions, and his ileadinefs in ad- 
^* hering to theiti ; his carb of his church, its 
** choir, its ceconomy, ahd its income ; his 
^ attention to all ' thofe tha'f preached- in his 
^ cathedral, in order to their amendment in 
^"pronunciation and ftyle; as alfo his re- 
*^ markable attention to the intereft of his 
*' fucceflbrs, preferably to his own prefent 
** emoluments ; invincible patriotifm, even 

to 
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^* to a country which he did not lave ; his 
•* very various, welUdevifed, well-judged, 
and exienfive charities, throughout his 
' life, and his whole fortune (to fay nothing 
of his wife's) conveyed to the fame Chrift- 
ian purpofes at his death ; charities from 
which he could enjoy no Honour, advan- 
tage or fatisfadlion of any kind in this 
" world. When you conlider his ironical 
** and humorous, as well as his ferious fchemes, 
" for the promotion of true religion and vir- 
"• tue ; his fuccefs in foliciting for the Firft 
** Fruits and Twentieths, to the unfpeakable 
" benefit of the eftablilhed Church of Ireland ; 
** and his felicity (to rate it 'no higher) in 
*' giving occafion to the building of fifty new 
^* churches in London. 



*' All this cdnfidered, the charader of his 
** life will appear like that of his writings ; 
^' they will both bear to be re-confidered and 
" re-examined with the utmoft attention^ 
*' and always difcover new beauties and ex- 
f^ cellences upon every examination. 

]^ e 3 ^^ TIie7 
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" They will bear to be confidered ais the 
*^' fun, in which* the brightnefs will hide the 
** blemifhes ; and whenever petulant igno- 
" ranee, pride, malice, malignity, or envy, 
** interpofes to cloud or fully his fame, I will 
" take upon me to pronounce that the eclipfe 
^^ will not laft long* 



4 

" To conclude — no man ever deferved 
better of any country than Swift did of 
his. A Heady, perfevering, inflexible 
** friend ; a wife, a watchful, and a faithful 
" counfellor, under many fevere trials and 
" bitter perfecutions, to the manifeU hazard 
** both of his liberty and fortune* 

^^ He -lived a blefl[ing, he died a benefac- 
" tor, and his name will ever live an honour 
'' to Ireland/* 
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I N the Poetical Works of Dr. Swift there 
IS not much upon which the critick can exer- 
cife his powers. They are often humorous, 
almoft always light, and have the qualities 
which recommend fuch compofitions, eafinefs 
and gaiety. They are, for the moft part 
what their author intended* The dI£tion is 
corredt, the numbers are fmooth, and the 
thymes exa^. There feldom occurs a hard- 
laboured expreflion, . or a redundant epithet ; 
all his verfes exemplify his own definition of 
a good ftyle, they confift of proper words in 
proper places. 

To divide this Coliedion into clafTes, and 
ftiew how feme pieces are grofs, and fome 
are trifling, would be to tell the reader what 
he knows already^ and to find faults of which 
the author could not be ignorant, who cer- 
tainly wrote often not to his judgement, but 
bis h\imour, . 

E e 4 It 
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It was laid, in a Preface to one of the Irifli 
editions, that Swift had never been known to 
take a fmgle thought from any writer, an- 
cient or modern. This . is not literally true ; 
but perhaps no writer can eaiily be found that 
has borrowed fo little, or that in all his ex- 
cellences and all his defed):s has fo ^ell 
maintained bis claim to be confldered as 
original. 
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TX/^lLLIAM BROOME was bom In 
^ Chefliire, as is faid, of very meaa 
parents- Of the place of his birth, or the 
firft part of his life, I have not been able to 
gain any intelligence. He was educated upon 
the foundation at Eaton, and was captain of 
the fchool a whole year, without any va- 
. cancy, by which he might have obtained a 
fcholarfhip at King's College. Being by this 
delay, fuch as is faid to have happened very 
rarely, fuperannuated, he. was fent to St. 
John*s College by the contributions of his 
friends, where he obtained a fmall exhi- 
bition. 

At his College he lived for fome time in 
the fame chamber with the well-known Ford, 

by 
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1>7 whom I have formerly heard him defcrib- 
cd as a contradled fcholar and a mere verfi- 
fyer, unacquainted with life, and unfkilful in 
converfation. His addidion to metre was 
then fuch, that his companions familiarly 
caBed him Poet. When he had opportu- 
nitiet of mingling with mankind, he cleared 
hirafelf, as Ford likewife owned, from great 
part of his fcholaftick ruft. 

He appeared early in the world as a tranf- 
lator of the Iliads into profe, in conjundion 
with Ozell and Oldifworth. How their feve^ 
ral parts were diftributed is not known* 
This is the tranflation of which Ozell boafted 
as fuperior, in Toland's opinion, to that of 
Pope : it has long fmce vanifhed, and is now 
in no danger from the criticks. 



He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who 
was then vrfitin^ Sir John Cotton at Ma^ 
dingley near Cambridge, and gained fo much 
of his efteem, that he was employed, I be-t 
lieve, to make extrads from Euftathius for 
the notes to the tranflation of the Iliad; and 
ill the volumes of poetry publiihed by Lintot, 

commonly 
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commonly called Popes Mifcdlanies^ many of 
his early pieces were inferted. 

Pope and Broome were to be yet more 
clofely connefted. When the fuccefs of the 
Iliad gave encouragement to a veiiipn of the 
Od^ey^ Pope, weary of the toil, called. Fen- 
ton and Broome to his afliftance; and, taking 
only half the work upon himfelf, divided the 
other half between his partners, giving four 
books to Fenton, and eight to Broome. Fen- 
ton's books I have enumerated in his Life y 
to the lot of Broome fell the fecond, fixth, 
eighth, eleventh, twelfth, fixteenth, eighteenth, 
and twenty-third, together with the burthen 
of writing all the notes. 

As this tranflation is a very important 
. event in poetical hiftory, the reader has a 
right to know upon what grounds I eftablifh 
my narration. That the verfion was not 
wholly Pope's, was always known : . he had 
mentioned the afliftance of two friends \Tt 
his propofals, and at the end of the work 
fome account is given by Broome of their 
different parts, which however mentions only 
five books as written by the coadjutors ; -the 

fourth 
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fourth and, twentieth by Fenton ; tHe fixtbj 
the eleventh, and the eighteenth by himfelf j 
though Pope, in an advertifement prefixed 
afterwards to a new vohime of his works, 
claimed only twelve. A natural curiofity, 
after the real conduct of fo great an under- 
taking, incited me once to enquire of Dr. 
Warburton, who told me, in his warm lan- 
guage, that he thought the relation given in 
the note a lie j but that he was not able to 
afcertain the fevqral fhares. The intelligence 
which Dr. Warburton could not afFprd me, 
I obtained from Mr. Langton, to whom Mr, 
Spence had imparted itf 

The price at which Pope purchafed thia 
afliftance was three hundred pounds paid to 
Fenton, and five hundred to Broome, with 
as many copies as he wanted for his friends, 
which amounted to one hundred more. The 
payment made to Fenton I know but by 
hearfay ; Broome's is very diftindly told by 
Pope, in the notes to the Dunciad. 

It is evident, that, according to Pope's 

own eftimate, Broome was unkindly treated. 

If four books could merit three hundred 

7 pounds, 
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pounds^ eight and all the notes, equivalent at 
leaft to four, had certainly a right to more 

than (ix. 

• • -. 

Broome probably confidered hlmfelf as. 
injured, and there was for fome time inore 
than coldnefs between him and his employer. 
He always fpoke of Pope as too much a 
lover of money, and Pope purfued him with 
avowed hoftility ; for he not only named hihi 
difreipedlfully in the Dunciad^ but quoted 
him more than once in the Bathos^ as a pro* 
fipient in 'the Art of Sinking; and in his, 
enumeration of the different kinds of poets 
diftinguilhed for the profound, he reckon? 
Broome among the Parrots who repeat ang^ 
ibers "words in fucb a boarfe odd tone as makes 
tbem feem tbeir own. I have been told that 
they were afterwards reconciled ; but I am 
afraid their peace was without feiendfliip. ' 

He afterwards published a Mlfcellany of 
Poems, which is inferted, with corredions, 
in the**late compilation. 

t 
« 

He never rofe to very high dignity in the 

i^hurch. H« was fome time redtor of Stujr^ 

.' ftoo 
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fton in Suffolk, wHere he mamed a wealthy 
widow ; and afterwards, when the King vi-^ 
fited Cambridge (1728), became Dodor of 
Laws. He was (in Auguft 1728) prefented 
by the Crown to the rcdory of Pulbam in 
Norfolk^ which he held with Oakky Magna in 
Suffolk^ given him by the Lord Cornwsdlis, to 
whoiulie^ was chaplain, and who added the 
vicarage of Eye in Suffolk; bethel reiigned 
Fulham^ and retained. the other two^ ' 



% •♦ 



towards the clofe of his life he grew again 
poetical, and amufed himfelf with tranflating 
Odes of Anacreon, which he publiflied in the 
Gentleman s Maga%int^ under the^ name of 
Cbejler. 



..:» ! 



. He (Ji^d At Bath,, November 16, 1745, and 
was boned in the Abbey Chjurch. 

. . OfrBSrooth^, though it cannptbe faid that he 
, was a great poet, it would be unjuft to deny 
that he was an excellent verfifyer ;. his lines are 
fmooth and fonorous, and his didion is feledt 
and el^ant. His rhymes are fometimes un-» 
fuitable ; in his Melancholy he makes breath 

rhyme 



i 
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Aynifie to birth in one place, arid to eartBin 
another. Thofe faults occut but feIdoin| and 
he h^ fuch power of wcni» and numbers as 
fitted iiim for tranflition.; but^ in iiis. origin 
wX twffk^ . . recoliejaipa . fe^ros Jtp jiftt^e ' bbca 
his bufinefs more than invpntjon^ Hift Imi'^ 
tajdon^;^::? ;fo apparent, .tl^ it is part ,pf h^^ 
reader's employment to recall the verfe%:5?f 
fome former poet. . Sometimes he copies the 
«tt^ popular writers; for'^ae feeftiB fcarctely 
to endeavour at concealment ; and Ibmetimes 
K« picks ufi fragmetits ^ in' dfifcure cb?h6rs* 
His lines to Fenton, 

Serene, the fling of pain thy thoughts beguile. 
And make afflidtions objeftsof a fmilc; 

brought to my mind fome lines on the death 
of Queen Mary, written by Barnes, of whom 
I fho^ld n()t haVe €iq5fe<ffea ^o^finff^rf imi- 
tator ; 

But thou, O Miife, whole fweet nepenthean 

tongue 
Can charm the pangs of death with deathlefs 

fong; 
C2in^ Jiifiging plagues with eafy thoughts beguile. 
Make pains and tortures obje£ls of a fmile. 

To 
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To dttcBt his imitadoiu were tedious and 
ufelefi. What he takes he feldom makes 
worfe ; and he cannot be juftly thought a 
mean man whom Pope chofe for an affociate, 
and whofe co-operation was confidered by 
Pope's enemies as fo important, that he was 
attacked by Henley with this ludicrous di^ 
tich: 

Pope came oflF tlean with Homer i but they 

fay . 

Broome went before^ and kindly fwept the way. 
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